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ALL STATEMENTS 
OrvricIAL AUTHORITY ONLY 
COMMENT BY 


Vol. 1, No. 117. 


Prisons Checked 
For Aliens Liable 


To Deportation 


Office, 





Immigration Service Canvass 
Also Embraces Insane Asy- 
lums, Jails and Poor- 
houses. 


Number Sent Away 
Reaches 1,100 a | Month 


Acting Secretary of Labor Says 
Department Is Collecting 
Data to Submit, if Asked, 


to Congress. 





in the immigration 
instructions of Ye 
engaged in a 
institutions 
num- 


All district directors 
service, under 
Department Labor, are 
canvass of penal and other 
in their jurisdiction to determine the 
ber of aliens who are susceptible of depor- 
tation from the United States. This can- 
vass includes insane asylums, jails, poor- 
houses and institutions. The 
ports are beginning into the 
partment. 
Carl 
stated on 
to 


acting 
of 


re- 


de- 


similar 
to come 
Acting Secretary of 
July 19 that it was merely 
attempt to how 
aliens in the United States may 
deportable. “Once,” he “T would 
have guessed that the number might reach 
150,000. Today I would not 
many. The number is fluctuating. 

“We are deporting from 1,000 to 1,100 a 
month at this time, various grounds. 
Many of these taken from corrective 
institutions. This normal procedure. 
It is the regular physical output 
present force, of our present machinery. 
I hope that this will be increased to per- 


Robe White, 
Labor, 
guess 


many 


work estimate 
be 


said, 


guess that 


on 
are 
is a 


of 


haps 1,100 to 1,200. This work is being 
accomplished in addition to the regular 


other duties of our personnel.” 


Deportation Procedure. 

Acting Secretary White explained how 
the alien can be deported only after due 
process of law—issuance of a writ of ar- 
rest, a hearing before immigration  offi- 
cials, submission of the transcript of the 
hearing to the Department of Labor, 
the passing on the case and resulting in- 
structions from the Secretary of Labor. 


and 


The time of deportation, he pointed out, 
[Continued on Page 8, Col. 1.] 


Charges for Storage 


Of W hisky | Held Fair 


Claim of $4,568 568 for 916 Days in 
Warehouse Is Allowed 


by moe," 











carload 
916 


Storage 
of whisky 
days, 
disposition, were 
unreasonable, in 
July 19 by the Interstate Commerce 
mission, reversing a former 
Division 1 of the commission. 
sioner Lewis dissented from the 

The charges were assessed on 
day for the first four days and $5 a 
day thereafter. The report that 
the whisky was consigned to a drug store 
at Juarez, Mexico, 
to apprise the proprietors of the drug store 


charges of $4,563 on 


stored at El Paso, 


a 
Tex.,for 


and not 
public 
Com- 
by 
Commis- 
finding. 
a basis of 


found applicable 


a decision made 


decision 


$2 a 


states 





for persons who failed 


All the Facts— 


HEREIN ARE GIVEN ON 
AND WITHOUT 
THE UNITED States DAILY 


Entered 
Washington, 


| 
| 


| Survey's 


| Experiment Farm, 


1926, at 
of March 3, 


March 4, 
the Act 


as Second-Class Matter, 
b. c., Under 


Catnip Used as Bait 
To Trap Mountain Lion 





Biological Survey to Grow Crop 
to Obtain Oil for Its 


Animal Hunters. 


Bivlogical 
at Sara- 
of catnip | 
lions, it 
Depart- 


the 
arm 


raised in 
Fur F 
supply 


is to be 
Ixxperiment 
toga, Nx ku 80 
oil for use in trapping 
was announced on July 
ment of Agriculture. 
According to Dr. A. 
Economic Investigation 
the catnip 


Catnip 


secure a 
mountain 
19 at the 


the 
the 


K. Fisher, of 
Division of 
crop of the Arlington 
at Arlington, Va., has 
proved a failure. A drug firm in New York 
has also been urged to produce catnip oil 
for persons who desire to trap wild 
animals. 
Catnir, Dr. 


Survey, 


has a peculiar 
lure all members of ex- 
| cept the cheetah, hunting of 
India. catnip about two 
| quarts of catnip oil can be obtained, he said 
and that, he added, would be sufficient for 
the Biological Survey's hunters. 
One drop of the oil will be diluated with 20 
drops of petroleum. This dilution, as in the 
case of attar perfumes 
instead of the odor. 


Fisher, said, 
the cat tribe, 


leopard, 


for 
or 
From an acre of 


animal 


of roses and other 
weakening, increases 





J. H. Stabler Assumes Post 
In Department of State 








{ Arica 


our | 


pending court proceedings as to its | 


that it was coming consigned to them. 
Charge Held Justified. 

The full text of the report of the com- 
mission on reconsideration follows: 

In the original report herein, 107 I. C. 
Cc. 77, on complaint alleging that = the 
storage charges assessed on a cuarload of 
whisky stored at El Paso, Tex., were un™ 
reasonable and inapplicable Division 1 


found that these charges were inapplicable, 
directed defendants to refund the 
charge, and dismissed the complaint. 
Cpon petition of defendants the case was 
reopened for reconsideration. 

The carload of whisky consisted of 
weighing 53,000 pounds. It 
shipped from Louisville, Ky., arriving 
El Paso May 30, 1920. 
to shipper’s order, notify “Botica de 
Guadalupe”, Juarez, Mexico, cure col- 
lector of customs, El Paso. 

The drug store Botica de Guadalupe was 
notified on May 31. The whisky 


over- 


1,000 
was 
at 
It was consigned 


cases, 





of 


was in- 








[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 


American Concern Acquires 
Philippine Radio Company 


Commercial radio communication  be- 


tween the United States und the Philip- 
pines was projected recently 


chase of the Radio Corporation of the 
Philippines by an American radio corpora- 
tion. A report to the Department of Com- 


merce from Trade Commissioner Butler 
at Manila states the purchase was an- 
nounced July 1, and private advices, in 
the absence of an announcement by the 
Department of Commerce, are that the 
purchaser was the Radio Corporation of 
aunerica, 

A merger some time ago of the Philip- 





pine Company and the Bar Wastern Radio 


Company brings all interests, und proper-7| | 


ties of the two concerns unde® the control 


of the American company. Erection of 


a station in the Philippines for communi- 
Peation with the United States is being ex- 
pedited. 


with the pur- 


4 | 


Jordan H. 
Division of 


Stabler, the 
Latin American 


new chief of the 


Department of State, assumed = charge 
technically on July 15, it was stated at 
the department on July 19. Mr. Stabler, 


who has just returned from 
he has been secretary 


Arica, where 
general of the T 
Commission, has 
a short vacation prior to assuming 
He 
about 


“acna- 
taken 
personal 
is expected to 
August is 


Plebiscitary 


charge of his division. 
return to Washington 





| Agriculture 


Chief Agricultural education 
ice to confer in Kansas City 


of 


on progral 








of discount in 31 





Daily statement of 
Treasury Page 9, Col. 
Credit member banks reported 
Federal Reserve Board. Page 1, Col. 
See e 


the United 
of 


tailroads, 
and 


“Foreign 


“Commerce Trade.” 





Child Welfare 


and sweets in diet for young child. 





| Claims 


| 
| N 





wW siding 











Claims Commission, United States and 
| | Mexico, to be selected soon. Page 2, Col. 5 
l] Reparations Commission analyses rep- 


j aration payments by Germany 


Puge 1, Col. 





the Post 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


1879. 













cai a t Se 


Affairs of the | 


serv- 


n 


of the world Page 9, Col. 2 
Federal Farm Loun Board reports on 

1] Intermediate Credit Banks. 
1 | Page 9, Col. 2 


Federal Reserve Board reports changes 
in State bank memberships. Page 9, Col. 3 
States 


W ASHINGT ON, 





TUESDAY. JULY r 1926. 


Che United States D =a 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 





oo every other bul- 


press till remain to preserve 
the liberties 
shall be 
children, 
Republic 


wark is gone, the free 


that we mean 
handed down to our 
and to maintain the 
in all its majesty.” 

—Charles A. Dana. 
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r Year, 





Cain Reported 


In Production 


| Thirty-Nine 


E ngaged in 


marily 


Manufacture in 


1925. 


Of Airplanes 


Establichments 


Aircraft 


Thirty-nine establishments engaged pri- 


in. the 


manufactur 


e of 


aircraft 


turned out 621 airplanes and 78 seaplanes 


and flying boats during 1925, the Depart- 


ment of Commerce 


reported July 19 in an- 


nouncing the biennial census of aircraft 
manufacture for 1925. During 1923, the 
preceding census year, there were 505 air- 
planes and 82 seaplanes and flying boats 
built. 

The total value of the work done in 
1926 was $12,277,000, this amount includ- 


ing the 


$3,429,000 worth of parts and $882,- 


000 worth of miscellaneous products manu- 


factured. 
pe 


1925, 
Ohio, 
linois, 
Pennsylvani: 
other 


were 
ing 
employed 
| the factories totaled $4,177,000 in 

$4, 522,000 


i | for national congress of vocational agri- 
}} cultural students Page 3, Col. 7 
Stock raisers warned that hog prices | 
are likely to decline next spring 
Page 5, Col. 5 
| Concentrated sour skim milk manu- 
| factured as hog and poultry feed. 
| Page 5, Col. 


mines 


This 
from tl 


39 


r cent 
Of the 
14 
three 


are loc 
in 
Ixansas, 





» ar 


States. 


esti 
rated 
California, 
Michigan, 


total 
1923 total 
iblishments 
in New 


is a 


1e 


id the remai 


decre 


two 
New 


of 








of $1 
reporting 
York, five 
in 
Jersey 
nder 


each 


More Employes in 1923. 


The census s 
2,901 
2,657 
192 


in 


Work on the 


Continued 


Coal 


Observance 
reduces 
and soft coal f 


Report on 
India 


See ‘Oil,’ 


persons, 


on 


“Mines 


tatistics she 


33 factories operating in 1923, 


In 1925 t 


persons. 


9 
o. 


621 airplanes built 


Page 6, 


of 
production 


or 


business 


and 


Congress 


See 


| Corpora 


| fendant to 





| |} World market for winter wheat re- 
| || viewed Puge 5, Col. 
New rules promulgated regarding live- 
stock shipping Page 6;. Col 1 
See “Government Personnel,” ‘Bank- 
ing.” 
‘ | 
||| Automotive Industry 
| Official denial that France is to limit 
use of gasoline as motor fuel. 
| |] Page 2, Col. 2 
| i . ° 
||| Aviation 
Reclining chairs in lieu of beds in- 
| stalled on “Flying Pullman” to be used 
on Berlin-Moscow line Page 6, Col. 6 
Danish air transport compuny reported 
to have met with many difficulties. | 
Page 6, Col. 6 | 
{| Aireraft manufacturers shows big in- | 
1 crease for 1925 Page 1, Col. 3 
Aeronautical Bulletin issued by the 
Government. Page 12, Col. 5 | 
| Air service planned between Rome and 
{| Naples Page 6, Col. 3 
| Cuba to buy hydroplane.Page 6, Col. 3 
| See “Postal Service,” ‘“Nutional De- 
fense.”’ 
| Banking | 
| Time Senctais guin, more credit ex- 
|} tended, during June, according to led- 
| eral Reserve Board report. 
Page 9, Col. 1 | 
| Weekly report by member banks. to | 
Federal Reserve Buard on loans and dis- | 
counts s Page 9, Col. 4 
Federal Reserve Board compiles rates 


principal central banks | 


4| 


by 
7 
Affairs, 


‘|| Books and Publications 


| Publications issued by the United 
States Government Page 12, Col. 5 
€ . 
Census Data 
Death rate of West Virginia put at 
1,048 for every 100,000 of population. 


Col. 2 


Parents advised not to overdo starches 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Survey of neglected, dependent and 
| delinquent children Page 2, Col. 


Commissioner of Special 


to France 





| 
and 


District 
stockholders 


tract 


“Tariff.” 


tions 


Education 


Spain restricts matriculation of 


students in u 
professions by 
Summer 


ing better 
conditions 


Pageants it 


niversities 


toreigners. 


1 national 


Column 


Independence 


week ending 


and 


parks 


yw that 


he 
paid 


in 


3] 


Day 
hard 
July 


of 


Page 3, 


| Commerce and Trade 


conditions 
Page 8, 


Minerals. 


” 


Page 12, 
rural 
3, 


Page 


by Department of the Interior. 


Page 5, 


1925 


Col. 


practice 
Col. 
vacations reported as promot- 
understanding of 


Col. 


a) 
5.2 
£945,000. 
for 


in 
I] 


and 
in several 


there 
employ- 
39 factories 
Wages 


in 


1925 and 





al 


coal 
10. 
Col. 


4 


in 
7 


Court rules that individual 
ure not proper parties de- 
action for performance of con- 
Page 11, Col. 7 


foreign 


of 
7 


school 
Col. 
reviewed 


7 


Red Cross plans preservation of eurly 


Indian arts and crafts Page 3, Col. 6 
University extension work. guins in 
popularity Page 3, Col. 5 
Spain restricts foreign study. 
Page 2, Col. 
1° ° 
Fisheries 
Fish hatchery fur Yosemite National | 
Park Page 5, Col. 7 


Foret gn. 


Mexican law 


necessaries of 


og 


cember 
Austria clos 





Aiteiy 


s 


prohibiting monopolies in 


life 


gees 


es powder p 


into effect 
Page 2, 


lant tor 





De- 
Col. 
fear 


3 
of 


disaster similar to one in United States. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Australia’s new capitel to be opened 
on May 9, 1927 Page 2, Col. 7 
Thoroughfare in Prague named ‘Amer- 
ica Street” Page 2, Col. 6 
Tacna-Arica dispute now up to Peru 
and Chile Page 1, Col. 4 
Czechoslovakia progressing financially. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
See “Education.” 
Forestry 
a) 
Fires reported spreading in Montana 
Idaho forests Page 1, Col. 4 


See 


“Lumber.” 


Government Personnel 











recom- 
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Forest Fires Spr ead 
In Montana and Idaho | : 


Supply of Fire Fighters Declared 
Inadequate to Cope W ith 


Situation. 
All fires on the National Forest of 
northern Idaho and estern Montana 
spread badly July 17 and J IS and vei 


large losses are expected s announced 

| atthe United tSates Forest Service July 19. 
Estimates made from observations taken 

| from an airplane flying over the forests 
indicated that fires in the KKaniksu Na- 
tional Forest totaled 20.000 acres. Fires 
in the Blackfeet National Forest covered 


10,000 acres with a large acreage in Glacier 


National Park. The Situatién was also 
reported bad in the Kootenai and Pend 
| Ofeille National Forests, but fires in the 
Joe and Couer d’Alene National Forests 
were spreading niore slow] The suppls 
of fire fighters was still inudequate to cope 
with the situation. 

The San Francisco headquarters of the 
California National Fort District re- 
ported that severe lightning storms had 
set 75 fires in the Klamath National Forest, 
45 fires in the Trinity National Forest, 20 
in the Modoc National For: and 10 in 


the Shasta National Forest 





Taena-Arica Negotiations 
Now Up to Two Principals 
direct nn 


Home Economics 


See ‘National Defense 
Immigration . 

District Court admits Chinaman to 
entry, reversing exclueion order by Spe- 
cial Board of Inquiry Page 10° €ol. 7 

Alien inmates of penal institutiOns and 
insane asylums be deported. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Inland Waterways 

Committee of experts to make study of 
Poland's inland waterways, Page 2, Col. 2 
Insular Affairs 

See “Radio. 
Insurance 

See “Census Dati.” 
Tron and Steel ; 

Agreement perfected by Belgian nail 
and wire plants to control production 
and fix prices Page 8, Col. 1 
Judiciary 

District *Court rules) that’ individual 


stockholders ure proper purties de- 
fendant to action for performance of con- 
tract Page 11, Col. 7 


Cireuit Court of Appeals holds descrip 


tion of land tuo binding where de- 
ficiency in acreage is discovered. 
Page 11, Col. 2 
District Court mits Chinaman to 
entry, reversing ¢ usion order by Spe- 
cial Board of Inqu Page 10, Col. 7 
District Court rules that seamen un 
der contract are sund to continue to 
point of dischars« Page 11, Col. 1 


Circuit Court holds that failure to make 





Bids onShip Lines 


Expected Krom 


Four Syndicates | 


Commissioner Teller Reports 
Four Are Being Formed 
to Make Offers for Mer- 


c thant Vessels. 


in the 
States 


formed 
United 


being 
the 


Four syndicates are 


East to make offers for 


| 
| Belongs to Extinct T yp 


Skull of Aeshian aes se 





Smithsonian Institution Identifies 
Equine Who Roamed Earth 
Thousands of Years 


Ago. 








PRICE 5 


- Member Banks — 


| fnerease Credits 


CENTS. 


; To Highest Level 


| 


The skull of a horse, unlike that of any 
living species, has been discovered in 
placer gold mine in Alaska and sent to the 
National Museum by Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, 

| anthropoligist now engaged in trac ing the 

migratory route followed by the original 
prehistoric discovers of America, it was 
announced July 19 at the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

According to Dr. J. W. Gidley, paleon- 
tologist of the museum, this horse was | 
about the size of a modern polo pony and 

| probably lived anywhere from 10,000 to | 
| 500,000 years ago. The find was made at | 
| Tofty on the Tamana River south of the 
Yukon. 

Bones of other prehistoric horses have | 
been found further north than the Arctie 
Circle. At the time they lived, there are 
known to have been at least 10 or 12 
species of horses asedifferent us our horse, 

| the zebra, the ass and the Siberian horse. 


Lines and the American Merchant Lines, 
owned by the United States Shipping 
3oard, according to reliable information 
in the hands of Commissioner P. S. Teller 
| of the board, Mr. Teller stated on July 19. 
| Commissioner Teller disagreed with a 
New York business news writer who re- 
cently predicted it would be difficult at this 
time to find a market for the ships. That 
condition may have obtained several weeks 
ago, Commissioner Teller said, but he has | 
information to the contrary now. 
The failure of negotiations for the sale 
of the White Star Lines may affect a few 
| individuals who had planned to put some 
money into one or the other of the syndi- 
cates referred to, Mr. Teller said, but will 
not affect the general situation. 
Syndicates Expected to Bid. 
Progress in the sotiations look- The commissioner said the fuct thut bids 

ing to a settlement of Tacna-Arica | are expected tu be received from the four 
controversy between ler ind Chile, is | syndicates did not assure that the boats 
awaiting the pleasure of the two inter- | would be sold or that satisfactory offers 
ested governments, it W ited at the ; will be received The bortrd’s main pur- 
Department of State on July 19. Both pose in advertising them for sale at this 
| of the ambassadors of these two powers | time, he said, is to see if there is a market 
had conferences With Secretary of | by which they can be put into private op- 
State at different times last week, it was | eration. 

stated, but no definite « has been set All of the Shipping Board vessels have 
for further conferences for the week of 
July 19. 


Index-Summary of Ali News Contained in . Today’: s Issue 


income return on profits ef illegal liquor 
sales is a misdemeanor Page 10, Col. 3 | 
District Court refuses petition of House 
of David for injunction to prevent collee- 
tion of income tix Page 10, Col. 1 
Circuit Court denics appeal to recover 
goods delivered to bankrupt shortly be 
fore bankrupte) Page 10, Col. 2 
Circuit Court modifies decree in = ad 
miralty case Page 10, Col. 2 
Judgment of District Court affirmed by 
Circuit Court Page 10, Col. é 
District Court judgment modified on ap- 
peal Page 11, Col. 6 
Affirmation of Distvict Court judgment. 


Page 11, Col. 6 


Affirmation of District Court judgment. 





Federal Power Commission 
mends Maj. G. C, Edgerton as _ repre- 
sentative to Permanent’ International 
Association of Navigation Congress to be 
held in Ligypt Page 2, Col. 3 
H. R. Tolley named chief of Division 
of Farm Management, Department of 
Agriculture, to succeed M. 'T. Wilson. 
Page 12, Col. 1 
J. If, Philbin named vice president, and 
James Wilson, director, of MLmergency 
/Ileet Corporation Page 12, Col. 4 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Page 12, Col. 5 
Orders issued to personnel of War De- 
| partment bY ip Col. 5 
| J. dl, Stabler becomes chief of Division 
| of Latin-American Affairs. .Page 1, Col. 2 
e 
Highways 
| Contract awarded for nine-mile road | 
{in Mount Ranier National Park. 
| Page 5, Col. 6 





Page 11, Col. 7 
Modification of District Court decree. 
Page 10, Col. 7 
Affirmation of District Court. 
Page 10, Col. 7 
° 
Labor 
Board of Mediuti to move into new 
offices Page 3, Col. 1 
Four labor disput adjusted in week 
ending July 17 Page 3, Col. 4 
Continuation of cmployment situation 
review Page 3, Col 2 
Lumber 
Department of Agriculture recommends | 
less destruetive logsing methods in pri- 
vate pine forests of California 
Page 5, Col 


Manufacturers 


See “Labor. 





Milling 


[c ‘ontinued on Page 8, Col. 


$2. ee 





market. 
4 


Mines and Minerals 


incase of bread grain 


5, Col. 


Page 





See “Agriculture.” 











income return on profits of illegal liquor 
sales is a misdemeanor Page 10, Col. 35 | 
Demurrage charges of $4,508 on a car- | 


load of whisky are held not unreasonable. | 
Page 1, Col. 1 | 

Public Health | 
Increases noticed in number of hydro | 


phobia cases » Col, 2} 
See “Census Data,” ae Welfare.” 


Radio 


Broadcasting license given up by New 
Orleans stution Page 6, Col. 3 
American concern buys Philippine Ra 
dio Corporation Page 1, Col. 1 


| Power ful Sous blights 


Bought for Air Mail Service 


Light “Sun Relays” have been purchased 


by the Post Office Department for use in 
the air mail rvice, Thomas L. Degnan, 
purchasing agent, hus announced 

The “Sun Relays,” it was explained, are 
electrical devices used for illuminating 
purposes, and are to be s@pt to the postal 
air mail station at Rock Springs, Wyo. 
These devices are specially constructed to 


throw powerful lights to enable aviators to 
make landings at night time. The Ameri- 
can Gas Accumlator Company of Elizabeth, 
N. J., awarded the contract for 


has been 





| Railroads 


Commerce Commission report denying ap- | 


plications of Western railroads for freight | 


i 


Taxation 


of David for 


counsel to impoverished 


the it Was announced. 


— 7 —- | 


Relays.” 


“Sun 


Continuation of full text of Interstate 


nereases. Page 4 


Hutchinson & Northern Railway asks 








Distriet Court refuses petition of House 
injunction to prevent collec- 


tion of income tax. Page 10, Col. 1 


Veterans 


Lawyers to be chosen for advisory 


and incompetent 


| 
| 
| 
| 














Diamond mining takes secénd rank as | authority to issue $110,000 of common 
important industry in British Guiana. stock Page 8, Col. 7 | 
$, Col. 5 Delaware & Hudson seeks authority to 
r . acquire control of Buffalo, Rochester & || 
Narcotics Pittsburgh Railway Page 8, Col. 7 
Survey completed on opium production St. Louis, Southwestern authorized to | 
in Persia .Page 2, Col. 4 deliver $1,291,000 of mortgage bonds. i 
* Page 9, Col. 7 |} 
N ational Defense Valuation set on Virginia-Carolina Rail- 
Secretury of Navy inspects Lake Den way Page 9, Col. 3 {| 
mark devastated area, Brooklyn Navy Hearings to be held August 17 on long 1 | 
Yard and naval exhibit at Sesquicen- and short haul petitions.Page 8, Col. 2 
tennial Page 6, Col. 2 Santa Fe train control system approved. || 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Fifty-four naval vessels, including . i| 
seven battleships and President’s yacht, S “a " | 
undergoing repairs Page 6, Col. 7 elt Lene e ; 
General Army order formally credits Bureau of Standards gives — ther- 1 
various divisions, with combut services in mometers ice baths to test their ac- || 
World War Page 6, Col. curacy Page 6, Col. 2 || 
Secretary of War addresses Plattsburg Skull of prehistoric horse found in |] 
training corps Page 6, Col. 5 | Alaska Page 1, Col. 5 
Procurement plan in new aircraft leg- Bones of camel of Miocene Age dug 
ishition endorsed by War Department. up in Montana Page 6, Col. 7 | 
Pee eS Catnip to be grown as lion food. | 
Advance in cost of Army rations. Base 4. Gels 1] 
Page 2, Col. 6 
See “Government Personnel.” Shipping . 
Oil New regulations issued governing || 
transit of volatile oil products and ex- 1 
Guatemala increases imports of petro- 1} 
leum products Page 8. Col. 7 | Plosives through Panama eer. PEE 
Official denial that France is to limit ese $, O0h,.¢ || 
gasvline use as motor fuel. Page 2, Col. 2 District Court rules that seamen = un- || 
| der contract are bound to continue to | 
Packers | point of discharge Page 11, Col. 1 
Government publication on “The In- Attorney General to be asked to rule on | 
spection stamp us u guide to wholesome | legality of marriages performed by mas- 1 
meat.” Page 12, Col. 5 | ters of American ships Page 1, Col. 7 || 
Stock raisers warned that hog prices Four syndicates reported being formed 
ure likely to decline next See : | to bid for two fleets of Shipping Board \| 
Pee ee vessels Page 1, Col. 5 | 
Pensions @ Merchant shipping basen — | 
Representative Campbell woulg provide to new low level Page 8, Col. 4 || 
for dependents of deceased Federal em- j Geodetic survey being made on north | 
ployes Page 2, Col. 4 | shore of Long Island Page 6, Col. 7 
. ° See ‘Government Personnel.” 1] 
Postal Service . | 
South Dakota convention leaves | Sugar | 
granted Page 12, Col. 1 See “Tariff.” | 
Kight searchlights bought for air mail | 7 he 
service. ? Page 1, Col. § | I ariff 
Star routes approved in sce aie ngerae ‘ Costs of sugar beet production in Cali- 
Branch offices opened ee ee | fornia are discussed by Tariff’ Commis- | 
| sioner Brossard in continuing his testi- 
Prohibition | mony before the Senate Investigating || 
Circuit Court holds that failure tv make | Committee Page 7 || | 


service men Puge 12, Col. 7 |} | 
Veterans’ Bureau holding more than 4} | 
$13,000 for missing disabled veteran. 
Page 12, Col. 1 || 
Veterans Bureau’ adds _ Indianapolis 


of insulin. 
8, 


firm as authorized seller 


Page Col, 4 


SS SSSSSSaSaseennnsmnsss 


| Result Attained Without Ex- 
tension of Borrowing From 
Federal Reserve 
Resources. 


Condition Is Aseribed 
To Gold Importations 


Growth in Time Deposits Reduces 
Amount of Business Neces- 
sary to Be Held 
Under Law. 


Volume of member bank credit, after de- 


clining in the early part of the year, in- 
creused once more in recent months, and 
June was at a new high level, somewhat 
| above the highest figure reached at the 
end of 1925, and considerably above the 
level of last autumn. 


This growth of member 
not 


bank credit has 
of 
which 
about $100,000,- 
With 


the demand 


been 
Federal 


uccompanied by an increase 
reserve 
May 


lower 


bank credit in 
on the 


use, 


Was in average 


000 than last October. prac- 


tically no change in 


the 


tor cur- 


rency, this decrease in 
of 


by 


larger part of 


the outstanding amount reserve bank 


credit is accounted for the inflow of 


gold from abroad. 


That member banks have been able to 


increasé their loans and investments with- 


out 


obtaining additional reserve bank 
eredit to’ support the accompanying 
growth in their deposits is explained 
largely by the fact that the growth in de- 


posits has been in time deposits, which re- 
quire relatively small reserves, and that 
there at the time been a con- 
siderable decline in demand deposits, which 
earry higher reserve requirements. 


has same 


Changes in the™reserve requirements of 
member banks, together with changes im 
the public’s demand for currency and gold 
movements in and out of the country, are 
the principal factors that influence the de- 
mand for reserve bank credit. It is ap- 
parent that since last October there has 
been little change in the demand upon the 
reserve banks for currency, money in 
circulation both in October and in May 
averaged about $4,863,000,000. The gold 
stock of the country, however, increased 
by about $75,000,000 during the period, and 
this inflow of gold from abroad, by giving 
member banks additional reserve funds, re- 
sulted in a reduction in the amount of re- 
serve bank credit required as a basis for 
the outstanding volume of member bank 
credit. é 


as 


In its relation to the demand for 
bank credit the volume 
credit can best be measured by 


reserve 
member bank 
the total 


of 





9, Column 


[Continued on Page 5.) 


Reparations Made 
To France Analyzed 


Payments of 461,730.000 Gold 
Marks by Germany in 9 Months 
Under Dawes’ Plan. 


The pay- 


ments 


amounts of the reparations 
by 
the disposition of the reparations payments 
of the 


Reparations Commission on the re- 


made to France Germany and 


are stated in an analysis report 


of the 
sults of the operation of the Dawes Plan 


during the first nine months of its second 


year, or from September 1, 1925, to August 
31, 1926. 
The analysis has been forwarded to the 


Department of Commerce by Chester Lloyd 
Commercial Attache at Paris, and 
follows in full: 


Jones, 


According to the report, the funds 
placed at the disposal of France during the 


past year totaled about 461,730,000 gold 
marks, of which 55,120,000 gold marks 


were carried over from the previous year 
which ended August 31, 1925. Of this total, 
51,391,000 gold marks were taken by 
France for the payment of the expenses 
of its army of occupation in the Rhine 
territories. About 33,825,000 gold marks 
devoted to the functioning of the 
French Reparation Recovery Act. 

In addition, the French Government re- 
ceived the equivalent of 5,357,000 gold 


were 


[Continued on Page 2, Col. 6.) 


Attorney General’s Opinion 
Sought on Sea Marriages 


epinion of Chauncy G. Parker, 
for the United States Shipping 
advising that marriages performed 
masters of vessels are null and veid, 
referred to the) Attorney General 
opinion, it was announced on 
at the Shipping Board. 


The 
counsel 
Board, 
by 
will be 
for final 
July 19 

In the 
discontinue 


the order to Masters te 
marriages will 
stand, it wag stated. The question of 
whether a test case will be brought to 
court was suggested and it was stated that 
probably the Attorney General's opinior 
so clear cut that no test case wt 
be necessary. ) 


_° 
Inenntiune 
performing 


will be 
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Foreign Affairs 


Parents Advised 
To Avoid Starches 
In Children’s Diet 


Xu ays 


Children’s Bureau Also Say 
Too Much Sweets May Cause 
Development of “Defici- 
ency Diseases.” 


Children’s 
not 
in 
be 
develop- 


Parents are advised by the 
Bureau of the Department, of Labor 
to. “overdo the starches and 
the diet of the average young 
cause of the possibility of 
ment of “deficiency diseases” 
necessary foods are neglected. 

According to the Bureau, children 
urally like starches and sweets and unless 
their diet carefully planned and their 
meals supervised they are likely to neglect 
the milk green vegetables 
and fruit groups. It is these groups, it is 
stated, which supply most of the mineral 
elements and, in large measure, the 
vitamines considered necessary to 
healthy growth. Without these elements 
in sufficient quantity, it is further stated, 
the “deficiency diseases’ develop 

Full Text of Statement. 
full text of the Bureau's statement, 
entitled “Food for 


follows 


sweets” 
child 
the 
if other 


nat- 
is 


important and 


so 


The 
which 
child”, 

Between infant 
is the child of ‘preschool age."’ The talk- 
ing, walking little run-about two to 
Six, experts is not getting all the at- 
tention he should. Yet this age is of great 
importance. 


is the Preschool 


is as 


the and the school child 
from 


say 


The little body and mind can 
direction and 
child 
acquire 


be molded and shaped in any 
guide the 
and 


later. 


if somebody doesn't he 
likely pick 
fects will 

The period 
which everybody watches in the baby 
tinues till the third year fourth 
and in this period the child needs 
of the right kind of food to 
all time that 
often wonder where all energy 
from. If the child is he 
lowed all the plain food wants, 
vided regular and not 
close together and provided he doesn't take 
anything between meals but water. 
lar meals upset a child's digestion’ almost 
much as eating 


1s 


to habits de- 


that 


up 
make trouble 
of especially rapid growth 
con- 
or year, 
plenty 
He 


parents 


grow on 


is so active the his 


his 
well 


comes 


can be al- 


he pro- 


his meals are too 


Irregu- 


as between meals. 
Feeding Program Suggested. 
of the first 
should 

than 


year 


At the end 
babv's 
and 
the 
characte1 
per, 
year 
of 


year of life the 
four 
four 
they 


meals be hours apart 
Within 
on the 
and sup- 


part 


day. 
may take 
dinner, 


the early 


not 


second 


more a 
of 
though during 
the child 


milk 


breakfast, 
of this 
often needs 


One reason re second year of life 
child com- 
pletes the change from a liquid diet to a 
solid diet during this year. By 
of the second year he should have 
diet representing all the principal 
of food. If good food habits are not learned 
about this time they probably never will be 

Perhaps the important ‘“‘don't’ to 
be emphasized in diet of the average young 
child “don't and 
sweets.’ Children naturally like this class 
foods— 


why t 


is important is because the 


mixed 


groups 


most 


is overdo the starches 


of so do unless 


grown-ups—and 

planned and 
meals supervised they are likely to 
the milk 


groups. 


their diet is carefully their 
neglect 
important 
and fruit 
supply 
in 


saf'y 


and green 
It is these groups which 


f the 


vegetable, 


most o mineral elements and 


he 


large measure t vitamines 
growth. Without 
ifficient quantity 
deficieney diseases.” 

Foods Recommended 
child 


may 


so neces- 
to 


elements 


healthy these 


in sl we have 


the ° 
in Diet. 
between 


A 


SIX Vears 


good diet fora two and 


of age be outlined fol- 


as 
lows 

BREAKFAST 

ooked 


meal. fz 


Glass of milk. thoroughly 


whole cereal, such 


cooked 


orange 


grain as oat- 


not 
ap- 


irina; ready cereals are 


p 
season. 


so good. Iruit juice or y¥ 


fruit 


t milix, cgg at 


ple sauce. prunes, or fresh 


DINNER 
three 


least 


imes \ k and days 


minced chicken beef, or 


ble soup or vegtables, 


vegetables 


tainable throug] though canned 
The 


spin 


vegetables are better than none at all 


most important of the vegetables are 


ach, string beans, carrots liflowe: 


asparagus tips. Good ¢ 


lettuce voung beets, 


heet tops, ete. Among tl canned vege 


tables, spinacl peas, tomatoes 


and 
with 


macaroni 


string 


as well could they be satisfied simple 


such as potato, rice Simple 


dessert fruit. 


such 
SUPPER 
bread 


nate 


as custard, stewed ete 


Glass of  milh cereal 


or 


preferably toasted or dried. alter- 


different flours, graham 


he 


wheat, rve 
et Milk toast may used Fruit or 


able 
Diet Advised 
dict 


vegel 
for Family. 
the 


well 


includes 

child 
and 

for 


all essentials 


for 


includes 


for the school as as 


It 
and 


his 
younger 


brother sister 


the essentials father 


be satisfied with simple 


mother 
aswel, could 

Tn 
planned for 
dren 


father, as 


they 
dishes m: 


father; 


follow s 


ny families meals 
the 
bette: 
if 
diet 


will 


are 
mother and 


chil- 
for 
this 
of 


It 


for 


would 
well 


as the children, 
A child’s 


diet which 


process were reversed. 


the kind outlined a 
the needs of 


as ntity 


is meet 
adult, 


much 


the with modifications 
the 


to 


Lo qua 
of 
are 
Father 


dining 


better than mix 


ture fried foods and sweets which 


we 


so prone 


is not always the “autocrat of the 


table however Another familiar 


tyrant in many homes is the * 
like” habit of children themselves 


should the 


of our 


don't 
Mothers 
the 


their 


nip 
It 


linportant 


“don't-like’” habit in 
bud 
most 
like 


specialist 


is their almost 
that 
eat A 


worked 


job, and 


job, to see children 


what they ought to nutrition 


who has among the chil 


dren of many cities, especially among the 
foreign born 
for 


children 


*“*no-like’’ habit 
the mal-nutrition 
intelligent 


whimsy 


helds the 
of 
The 


childish 


re- 
sponsible much 
among 


will 


mother 


prevent a from pro 


ducing physical defects which may outlast 
childhood 
years 


More 
Brv n 
eruitift of 


und stunt bodily vigor for many 


the of chil 


State 


information about diets 


may be from 


from the 


secured 
Health 


yout 


or Children’s 


an extra glass | 


the end | 


Death Rate in West Virginia 
1.048 Per 100.000 Population 


The Departmentf of Commerce announces 
that the 1925 death rate for West 
Virginia was 1,048 per 100,000 population. 
The highest rates are for diseases of the 
heard (107 per 100,000 population), diar- 
rhea and enteritis, under 2 (82) 
pneumonia, all forms (79), tuberculosis, all 
forms (77), and nephritis (65). 

Mine accidents show rate of 32, 
fluenza 24, and typhoid and paratyphoid 
fever a rate of 20. 


, cars 


a in- 


Number of Cases 
Of Rabies Increasing 
In Many Sections 


Public Health Service Declares 
Warnings Have Been Issued 
to Dog Lovers in 


New York. 
L 


Despite the fact that rabies, the infection 
which usually transmitted to 
the bite of an infected 
crease in Various 
its prevalence still 
with other infectious 
States Public Health 
July 19. 


is man by 
the in- 
country, 
compared 
the United 


declared on 


is on 


the 


dog. 
of 

slight 
diseases, 


parts 
is as 


Service 

Health Service officials asserted that dur- 
ing the past few 
tain the 


years reports from cer- 


have dis- 
of 


an 


United States 
the 


has 


parts of 


closed increases in number 
it 


degree 


cases 





of rabies, but reached 


high 


not 
ot 


un- 


usually of prevalence 
York 


rabies 


Reports New 
prevalence 

Department Health 
for physicians 


to 


that 
the 


forth 


has 


set 


from 


unusual of led 


of there to 


issue a 


warning vet larians and 
st 
Department 
to 
bitten 
and to administer 


prophylactic anti-rabic treatment in every 


dog lovers 


this 


there 


guard themselves 
The 


advised 


ain 
disease Health 
physicians 


been 


has give an 
individual] 


the 


who has by a dog 


benefit of 


the doubt 
case. 
Each 
Service furthe: 
regulating the 
larly during this 
rabies strikes 


prevalence. 


State, States 


Health 
own laws 


United 


lared 


the 


de has its 
of 


of the 


dogs, 


muzzling 
time 
the 


particu- 
year when 
o 


maximum degree f 


0 
Ss muzzling laws, 
Service officials asserted, 
less, and for 
departments, in 


usually 


tate however 
violated 
State 

¢ 


are more 
health 


each 


or that reason 


the summer o vear 


issue cautionary warnings with a 


view 


to 
requirements. 


more 


Experts to Study 
Polish Waterways 
Committee Appeiasel Under Joint 


Agreement of Government and 
League of Nations. 


of 


The development inland waterways in 
be the subject of 
of experts 


the 


Poland is to study 
by 


of 


a 
up 
Government 

Nations, 


announcement 


by 
a committee 
of 


Leacue of 


set joint 


agreement 
and the 


Poland 
ling to 
which has reached 
committee 
The com. 
the 
Way, 


“cco 
a League 


the Department of State. This 


has now left Geneva for Poland 
has 
States Government in 
by Major of 
New York, who now 


contract 


mittee, which no connection with 


United ani 


is 
headed 
of 


works 


Case, Clen and Com- 


pany have a public 


lis 


Poland. 


Its other members M. 
former engineer 


M. Vatier, 


Bridges,and direc- 


are Nyhoff, con- 


¢ 
of 


sulting engineer and 
the Dutch 
engineer 
of 
the French 


Waterstaat, and chief 


for Roads and 
tor navigable waterevays and 


seaports 
Works 


ven under 


for Ministry of Public 
The League cooperation was g 
the 


ch provided 


iution 
1922 wi 


a reso Genoa 
that 
the 


ions and Transit of 


at Conference of 


the subcomittee 


on Inland Navigation of Committee 


the 


investigation 


on 
Communicat League 
should 
of the 
In 


undertake a general 
inland navigation situation in Europe. 
this, a 
the 


perts to investigate or 


line ith resolution w voted 


as 
authorizing chairman 
the 


concerned 


to appoint 
should the 
this de- 


present 


ex- 


governments 


consider 


sirable The appointment of the 


committee made under this 


Was arrange- 


France Not to Limit 
Use of Gasoline 


Production of Special Motor Fuel 
Intended as Measure of 
National Economy. 


No lin 1 be 


gasoline 


iitations wil placed on the con 


Sumption of for automobiles in 


France this vear, according 


by 


epresentatives, states a 


to a statement 


made at Paris in June French govern 


ment 1? report te 


the Department of Commerce from Trade 
sioner 


Hi. Fi 
official representative 


that had 


Commis Kelly at Paris 


denied 
to limit 

of 
Statement 


report been 


taken 


asoline consumption as “« measure Nhe 
tional 
made that 
the 


Whiel 


economy, though the 


was 
consideration 


of 


“ being 


as given 
to munufacture a motor 
fuel would be on 


therefore 


partially gasoline 


and permit reduction of gasoline 


imports 


Two) tvype of fuel in 


for for 
and a combination of the two 
standard fuel 


in France, result 


are now sold 


France—one trucks and the other 
touring curs 
Into a sing 
ported 
mated at 
tailed 


sary 


e would, it is re- 


in a saving 


esti 


“OO 000 000 De 


francs anually. 
be 
could 


types 


technical 
de 


pra 


studies would 
fuel 


existing 


neces- 


lo termine if such 
all 
an efficiency 


in 


a be 


of 
of 


used Cctically for 


engines 


the fuel 


with equal to that 


now use, 


Bureau ington Infant Care”’ 
of 


ehild 


cusses 
“Child 


school 


food and 


care the 
of 


applica 


baby: 


concerns the pre- 


Both are free upon 


tion tu the bureaw 
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Mexican 
Decree 


Mexico Preparing 
To Enforce Statute 
Against Monopolies 


Prohibits Combinations Seek- 
ing to Increase Prices of 
Articles Classed as Neces- 

saries of Life. 


A Mexican law directed against 


monopolies of the necessaries of life, pro- 


new 


| hibiting their export except in times of ex- 
cessive production, and supervising freight 
effect 
text 
the 


goes into on 
The 
has been received at 
the American 
City, Alexander 


tariffs such goods, 


December 28 of this yeal 


on 
of the 
law Depart- 
of 
general 
Weddell 
This anti-monopoly law has been enacted 
Article 28 of the Mexican Con- 
1917, which provides that 
“there shall no private nor govern- 
mental monopolies of any kind in the 
United States of Mexico, nor exemption 
from taxation. nor any prohibition even 
under cover or protection to industry, ex- 
those relating to the coinage 
the telegraphic and 
the 
institution to 
Government, 
to 
article 
labor 


new 
consul 
M. 


ment State from 


in Mexico 


to regulate 
| stitution of 


be 


cepting only 
of to 
radio-telegraphic 


money. postal, 


services, to issuance 


of bills single banking 
the Federal 
privileges” 
and 
that 


protect 


by a 
be controlled 
and t the 
thors, 
further 
organized 


by 
conceded au- 
The 


“Associations 


o 


artists 


inventors. 
says of 
to their 


own interests 


Nor 


of 


shall be deemed 
shall 
producers be deemed monopolies when, 


of 


in 


not a monopoly 


| ‘ 
cooperative associations or unions 





in 


defense of their the 


for 


“not 


own interests 


directly 


or 


| general they sell 
eign 


necessaries” 


public 
markets” that are 


and 


case, 


products 
with 


for 


authoriza- 
of 


specific 





tion in each the formation 


asosciations 
Acts Prohibited by 


In regulation of this 


such 
Law. 

article of the Consti- 
enumerates fol- 
constituting and 


tution, the new law the 


| lowing acts as monopoly 


| thus forbidden in Mexico 


I. Concentration in the hands of one 


o 


or a few persons, ‘‘articles of necessary 


that have 


of 


consumption, and may as 


an 


object 


II 


the raising 
All 


or 


prices; 
or that 
| restrict competi 
tion in production, manufacturing or trade, 
or services to the public 
IIT. 


| the part of producers, manufacturers, mer- 


proceedings may 


tend to restrict free 


Agreements or combinations ‘on 
chants and transportation companies or of 
| any other service to do away 


tion 


with competi 
to 


themselves and oblige 


pay 
Everything 


among the 
consumers to 

Iv. 
an undue. 
} of 


gl 


excessively hi prices.” 
that may 
udvantage 
| specified persons, and 
} to the disadvantage of the public in gen- 
eral or of any social class.’ 

| The 
of 


| 


constutute 


exclusive in favor 


one or various 


following are classified as 


necessar\ 


“articles 

consumption:” 
lentils 

charcoal 


Corn, beans, 


wheat, potatoes, lima beans, peas, 


sugar. The 
“cornering” 


salt. flour, and 


| following are the articles the 


| of 


lard, 


which is prohibited by the 


noted 


last three 


sections above Rice. coffee, 


of 


meat, 


chick 


peas, cocoa, soap, cotton 


footwear: 


cloth popular 


consumption, 


and 


vegetables, 


fish, 


milk nixtamal meal (prepared 


| corn for making tortillas) and bread: con- 


} struction materials, such as native mar- 


| ble and other local building stones, gravel, 
rough and 


; finished lumb lime 
| cement 


plaster, 


brick and tiles 


Milling Operations Restricted. 
Stock companies 


| 

| owning 
| (mills for 

| 

| 


nixtamalinas 
meal) 


not 


grinding native corn must 


have at least ten stockholders 


mills, 


by 


more 


than six such located in one town, 


may be owned the same person or com- 


pany, and wheat mills owned by a sin- 


group may not be loc 


flour 


companies 


ated in several 


by 
bakers. 


nor may mills be owned 


and power or by 


Persons or credit institutions acquiring 


| prohibited articles in quantity by 
| closure must sell them within 60 days, un 
der the ; 
declared legal, but 


lies 


fore- 


new law Cooperative societies are 


may not create monopo- 


any more than other persons or com- 


| 
| 


panies 

The 
der Article 
when 


| an 


articles 


Ei, 


mentioned above may, 
of 
production or 
due to 
not be 
ed the satisfac- 
of Industry, 


there 


un- 


“be in free duties 


there is a scarcity of 


excessive rise in price any 


ether reason and they may ex- 


ported unless it is prov. 


to 
tion of the Department 
Labor that 
the 
consumption 


| considered.’ 


(‘om- 
merce and 


production 


Is an excess 
of the 


heen 


of necessities na- 


tional ving amply 
The 


rail 


law further that 


the 


provides 
tariffs 
subject to the 


rnment 


water and 


} transportation on products 
| specified, which are 


of the 


thorized 


approval 
to au 
submitted to the 
Commerce 


Federal gove are be 


only after being 


Department of Industry) and 


Labor 


With 
the 


the of 


law, including 


list penalties for infractions 


| 

| 

] 

| of new 
} 


ment 


fines, imprison 
of 


and confiscation 


that 


cole 


hoarded 
the subsequent 
bidder may not 
than one-fifth of 
sale 


mater 
{ ials, it 


| public auction 
| ordinarily 
the articles offered 


is provided in 


one 


acquire more 


for 


| Major Edgerton Urged as 
Delegate to Meeting 


The Federal Power Commission has 
oO. 
of 


Permanent 


au 
c; 
the 
In 
Navigation Con 
ki of 
Engineers, Chief 


Commis- 


thorized its 
Merrill, 
| American 
ternational 
that 
the Corps of 
of 
designated 
the 


executive secretary, 


to request tl 


1e Secretary 


Section of the 
of 


Glen 


Association 
Major 
Arm) 


the 


gresses Kdgerton, 


and 
Power 


Iingineer Federal 


sion, be to represent the com 
triennial of the 
Intern: Association 


| 

| » ° 8 ‘ 

| Navigation Congresses held 
| 


mission at congress 


Permanent tional of 


be at Cairo, 


Egypt, in Decembe: 
The action 


gestion 


Was in response to a sug 


received 
the 


from the American Set 
that the 
{ Power Commission designate a representa- 
Major will 


through 


| tion of Congress Federal 


tive Edgerton his 


the Depart 


receive 
| formal appointment 
ment of State 


| 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Bill Would Aid Dependents 
Of Deceased Federal Clerks 


Representative Campbell (Rep.), of Craf- 
ton, Pa., announced July 19, that he will 
introduce in the December session of Con 
gress a bill to amend the Civil Service re- 
tirement 
tion 
“who 


law so as to provide considera 


for dependents of those 


Government 
inadequate 


surviving 
give their 
service, in most 


salaries.” 


the 
at 


best to 


instances, 


The bill would give to indigent surviving 
dependents the of 
the annual 
ernment 
16 


equivale 50 per cent 


pay 
employe. 


deceased Gov- 
children 


incapacitated 


of of the 


It 
totally 


would bar 


ove. unless 


Frederie A. Delano 
Completes Survey 


Of Opium in Persia 
Returns to Europe With Col- 
leagues of Special Com- 
mission of League 
of Nations. 


Frederic A. 


the 


American 
Enquiry 


Delano the 


of Commission of 
on the Production of Opium in Persia, has 
returned to Europe fron 
to announcement of the 
tions received at the 
He will report at 
ing of the Council in 
Mr 


with 


chairman 


according 
of Na 
Department of 
meet- 


Persia. 
League 
State. the next 
September 

Delano has official 
United States 
for the Lé 
Associated with him 
Italy, and M. Cavla 
The funds 


ributed 


no connection 


the Government, his 
of 


Professor Cavara, 


work being igue Nations 
are 
of of France. 
for th 
the Le 
Bureau of 
The 


March 


e investigation were 
he 


Hygiene, 12 


con und by t 


by 
American il 


private group. Ge 
s 
t 


it 


mmission 
Dur 
the gu 


neva la its Stay in 


Persia, was the Persian 


all the 
accomplish 


government, ‘which rendered 


necessary assistance the 
of 
announcement. 


During 


ment its task,’ according to the League 


its Persia, the 
of the 

towns, 
the 


trans 


through 


eat 


journey 
visited 
most 


commission a part 


country and he large 


studying the cultivation of the poppy, 


market conditions, the labor and 


portation situations. The League an- 
nouncement States that “it 
the 


of 


noted the opin 
of the 
Financial Mis 


ions of 


Persian 
the 


vernment, 


members American 


and 
the 


sion 

At 
Council on Traffic in Opium of 
of Nations, the 
duction 
official 


follows: 


various other personages.” 


June meeting of the Advisory 


the League 


discussion of opium pre 


in Persia was summarized 


in 


announcements of the League 


as 
“As regards the exports of opium from 
the Gulf, the 
obliged to note that 


Persian committee 


the 


was 
situation had 


grown serious.”’ 


more 


Austrian Powder 
Plant Dismantled 


Action Taken by State Authori- 
ties to Prevent Disasters Such 
as Lake Denmark. 


Disastrous ¢ like those which 
at Lake Denmark 
decided to 


State 


‘plosions, 
recently 
led 
dismantle 


occurred have 


authorities Lo close 


and 
the \ustrian 
Trofalach, Styria, 
ut 
imerce 
plant will deprive 
black 

The 
and 


tory 


gunpowder 
plant 
W. 


partment of Cor 


at Consul Robert 
the 
The closing of 


State 


Heingartner Vienna advises De 
the 
Austria of its only 
powder factor. 
built 
modern 
In 


powder, 


factory was early in the wat 


Was considered a powder fae 


in addition 
the 
various semi-manufactures 
to both 
plants. 


respect to 


manufacturing black 


factory 
turned out 


which were sold domestic 


The 


belonging 


and 


foreign munition materials 
to 


sold to private local powder 


finished 
be 


and products the 


factory will 
factories 
The 
Austria 
government 
the 


sale of explosives 


but the 


manufacture and 


in are 


State 
power 


monopoly, 
to 


has the authorize 


manufact of 
pl 
50 


ire these products by 
Austrian 
of the 


G. plant 


pri 
vate ints 
per cent 


Nobel A. 


government 


the 


owns stock 
at 
Sprengstoffwerke 
both of 
smokeless 


of 


Dyanamit St. Lam 
brecht 
me Sh 4 


facture 


and thie Blumau 
it 
dy 
Austrian imports of explosivés (not includ 
ing 1925 to 122 
as compared with 297 in 1924 
to 

with 222 


Blumau, which manu- 


namite and powder 


zunpowder) in amounted 


metric tons 


amounted 305 metr in 


1924 Aus 
de in explosive is with Ger 


Exports tons 


as compared in 
tria’s chief tr: 
and the States 


Succession 


Spain Restriets 
I oreign Students 


Consul Reports Difficulties in Ma- 

* triculating and in Practicing 
Professions. 

and other foreign students who 

desire to obtain 


Americar 


degrees from Spanish uni- 


versities and wish to practice their 


Spain dif- 
Hating/ with the assurance 


who 


professions i 


are experiencing 
ficulty 


of 


received 


IM miitric 


receiving 


by 


diplomas, according to reports 
Bu- 
Depart- 


the foreign section of the 


reau of Education of the Interio: 
ment 


These restrictions apply principally to 
dentists 
the 
The 
the Consul at 
All 


practice 


physicians and engineers 
Madrid, states 

xt of the report, as submitted by 
Madrid states: 
who 


accord 
consul at 
te 
foreign applicants desire 
in Spain, except those from coun- 
which 


Spain or 


to 


trtes 


have reciprocal arrangements 


witl vhich do not require natu- 


: foreign professional, 
Spanish 


rulization of are re- 


quested first to acquire citizen 


ship and t n to take all the examinations 


from subjects 


the high 


ead .o tt lerpees He alvends 


up, which 
holds, and 


school 


ublic Health 





| 


| enabled to 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| dren who may safely 


| 








' Social 


Welfare 


Children’s Bureau 
Surveys Condition 
Ot Homeless Minors 


Nearest Approach to Family 
Life Advocated in Providing 
for Those Needing Insti- 
tutional Care. 


A survey made by the Children’s Bureau 
the Department of that 
200,000 be- 


of 
approximately 


Labor shows 


children appear 
the 


are 


fore juvenile courts throughout 
children 
fied by the bureau in three groups, namely, 
neglected, and delinquent 

It that 218,000 depend- 
ent children are under the care of private 
and public agencies and institutions; 200,- 
000 crippled, deaf, or blind children are in 
135,000 


in 


coun- 


try each year. These classi- 
dependent, 


also estimated 


Is 


hospitals and special schools; 
tally defective 
schools and 
stitutions, and 130,000 
public aid in their 

The Children's Bureau 
nearest approach 
for children who in 
tional care. 


men 
children 
other private 


are special 
public in- 
children are given 
own homes. 

advocates 
family 
of 


and 


“the 
life’ 
institu- 


possible to 


are need 
Cottage Plan Approved. 

“The cotauage organization,” 
port of the “with cottages 
small enough to resemble family dwellings, 
provides an environment as nearly normal 
need 


a recent re- 


bureau 


says, 


as possible for boys and girls who 


institutional care.” 


Institutional for children, accord- 


to the bureau, should provide for reg- 


care 
ing 
ular and frequent examinations of the chil- 


dren by physicians; education, recreation 


and religious training of the children, and 
participation of the children in community 
life 

the 


time 


“Dependent children,” bureau states, 


“should brief 
in institutions.” 


Forty-two 


spend as a as 


possible 


States, according 


of 


to 
aiding 


bu- 
de- 


the 
reau, have 
pendent 


Thousands 


provided means 
their 
it 
support 


with 


children. in 
of children, 
father's 


own homes. 
states. deprived 
been .thus 
mothers. 
Suggestions 
and chil- 
States. 
Ade 
or county; 


of their have 


remain their 

The 
as to 
dren's 
The 


quate 


made three 
for 
administered 
requirements 
appropriation State 
study to determine the amount 
by family, and helpful super 
vision to insure the welfare of the children. 
Home Care. 


deprived 


bureau has 


requirements mothers’ 


aid when by 


suggested ure: 
by 
careful 


needed each 


Foster 


child own 
Says the bureau, ‘foster home care 
substitute Foster 
eare should adjustment of 
the child to the home through study of the 
child. his family history, health, mentality 
and personality and study of the 
home including the character and _ intel- 
of the foster parents and the en- 
virenment and equipment of the home. 

“It should include supervision of 
the child after placement in order to safe 
guard health, 


“Kor the of his 
home,” 
the 


home 


1s 


nearest normal. 


include 


foster 
ligence 
also 
his education, recreation, 
moral and spiritual training.” 

Care of mentally backward children, ac- 
cording to the Children’s 
special training 
community 


and 


Bureau, 
in the public 
supervision for chil 
remain at home and 
institutional care for children who can not 
be cared for and trained at 

“Training in early youth,” 
report 


should 
include 


schools, 


home 
the bureau's 
enabled many sub- 
normal children to become useful and self 
supporting members of the community. 
“In order to help the 
feeble-ininded child community 
should provide for mental tests and special 
classes in the 


states, “has 


backward and 


the the 


public schools so that care 


and be 


training for these children 


Started as early as possible.” 


can 


Consider Successor 
r ele . 
lo Brazilian Jurist 


New Presiding Member of Special 
Claims Commission to Be Se- 
lected by Agreement. 


The 
the 


as 


successor to 


Brazilian jurist 


Dr. 
who 


Rodrigo Octavio, 
resigned 
of 
United 
selected 


recently 
the Special 
States 
lists 
according 
of State. 
these 


presiding 
Claims Commission, 
Mexico, will 
the two 
of the 
on 


commissioner 


and 
be from 
governments, 
Department 
July 19 that 


prepared were 


made 
to 
It 
bad 


up by 


officials 


Was said lists 


been under 


and now con- 


sideration. 
the 
Mexico 


Under Special Claims Convention, 
signed 15, 1923, each of 
the countries named one commissioner, and 
the third 


between 


in August 
is 
the 


agreement 


chosen by mutual 
governments. 
reached in two months, 
the third member is to be designated by the 
President of the Permanent Administrative 
Council of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague. No difficulty is ex- 
however, reaching 
with Mexico the 
Octavio's 
Special 
City 
Americans 


agreement 


two In 


case an 


is not 


pected, in a mutual 


agreement selection 


of Dr. 
The 
Mexico 


on 
successor. 
Claims 
to 
against 
arising 


Commission 
the claims 
the Mexican 
through 
November 


sits in 
of 
Govern- 
revolutionary acts 
1910, May 31, 
either government 
other country, 
September 1, 
the Claims 
Washington, a dis- 
different treaty 
from the Special Claims Commission. 


consider 


ment 
between 
1920 


20, and 
(laims 
of 


1868, 


against 
the 
and 


by citizens 
4, 


considered 


between 
1926, 
General 


} 
July are 


being by 
Commission, 


tinct 


sitting 
created 


in 


body under a 


full 


all the fees of the 


versity 


py Spanish uni- 
course. 


“School teachers of Spanish language, 
literature and history, of whom many have 
from America Madrid to obtain 
degrees and to return to teach in America, 


or others who seek Spanish degrees for any 


come to 


reason! without the intention of practicing 


a profession in Spain are not, apparently, 
but can 
with the 


Instruc- 


required to become naturalized 
matriculate the universities 

of the Ministry Public 
tion, Which is not easy to obtain.” 


In 


consent of 
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Home Economics 


Prague Renames Street 
In Honor of United States 


The City of Prague, the capital of Czech- 
slovakia, has renamed one of its streets in 
honor of the United tSates, according to 
advices to the Department of State from 
Louis Binstein. 


Ameérican Minister 


The change was made June 7, at a ses- 
sion of the Municipal Corporation of the 


City of Prague, when the name of Kra- 


meriova ulice (Kramerius Street) Was 


changed to Amerika ulise (American 
Street). The minister thanked the authori- 
ties for their courteous mark of esteem. 


Government Paying 


More to Feed Army 


Each Ration Reported to Cost Five 
Cents Greater Now Than 
Last Year. 


It costs the Government about 5 cents 
more per ration to feed its Army at present 
it did at- 


tributable to the increased market price of 


than a year ago—directly 


bacon, flour, fresh beef and fresh vege- 


tables. 


This was brought out in testimony re- 


cently adduced by the House Appropria 


with 
the 


connection 
bill 


Committee in 
appropriation 


1927. 


tions 
Army 


year 


the 
for fiscal 

Although 
ration 


the make-up of the 
remained unchanged, 
Quartermaster officers testified, an appro- 
for the fiseal 1927, totaling 
$3,174,908 more than that for the previous 
vear was asked. The appropriation for the 
the 


Army 


has Army 


priation yvear 


year 1926 for subsistence for 


was $12,935,000. 


Army 


The price of the Army ration, it was tes- 
tified, steadily has been increasing, but the 
Quartermaster Department, in order that 
deficiency appropriation would not be 
necessitated, on hand and 
drew money from the revolving fund which 
was permitted by to be carried 
from of stores. This re- 
volving fund amounted to about $5, 
000,000, but a deficiency appgppriation of 
$1,999,390 was obtained to reimburse it 


a 


used stocks 


Congress 


over the sales 


has 


Reparations Made 


To France Analyzed 


Payments of 461,730,000 Gold | 


Marks by Germany in 9 Months 
Under Dawes’ Plan. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
marks as a cash transfer under the form 
of a payment to the German Government 
on an account of 5,007,000 gold marks due 
under the liquidation of accounts of the 
Franco-Belgian Railway Administration, 
and for a second item of 350,000 gold marks 
rendered by the German 
Government before September 1, 1924. 

The greater part of the remainder 
the French receipts on reparations ac- 
count was utilized for paying for 
of coal, lignite, 


due for services 


eries coke and and 


total thus 
marks, the 


used reached 202,764,000 
report There 
for chemical fertilizers 
for agricultural 
2,732,000 


marks: 


gold 
states. were 
spent 
marks, products and 
anima marks: for wood, 
771,000 
for deliveries of miscellaneous prod- 
67,710,000 marks taken together 
these items totaled 431,368,000 gold marks, 
repreesnting the accounts paid or in course 
of payment. 

The the credit of 
France was 30,362,000 gold marks, of which 
sum 24,695,000 marks 


and 
ucts, 


balance standing to 


gold were already 


assigned for contracts involving deliveries | 


which 


kind 


in were not, however, effec- 


Australian Capital 
At Canberra Ready 
To Open on May 9 


Anniversary of First Session 
of Federal Parliament Likely 
to Be Selected as Offi- 
cial Date. 





Auggralia’s new Federal Capital at Can- 
and 


| berra is 
it 


that 


rapidly nearing completion 


is in Australia 
official 


time 


said to appear probable 


the opening will take place 


some next year, according to the 


Far Eastern Division of the Départment 


of Commerce. 
Regarding the opening date, the Minister 


for Home and Territories stated recently 


that “‘two dates suggest themselves as 


suitable becuuse of their historical signifi- 


cance; namely, January 26, Foundation 


Day, and May 9, the anniversary of the 





opening of Australia’s first Federal Parlia- 
ment.” 
May 9 Probable Date. 


Representations have been made to the 


government that parliament should open 


on January 26, 1927. The Minister, in his 


announcement, pointed out that once 


Parliament has opened at Canberra it can 
not resume its sittings at Melbourne. 
“ae 


“to 


may become he 


hold 


necessary,” 
of 


business 


states, 


sittings Parliament for the 


of 
and the Federal Capital Commis- 
advised that it 
accommodations for departments, or hous- 
ing for the 26th of 
January, 1927, in sufficient quantity to en- 
able of the to 
there.”’ 


transaction 
of 
sion 


in the early part 


1927, 


had can not provide 


the public service by 
function 


any departments 





| 9th of May,” it is stated that 


; mentary 


of 
deliv- | 


for | 
the transportation of this merchandise. The | 


39,697,000 | 
live 


for sugar, 5,121,000 marks, | 


“On the other hand, however, by the 
“accommoda- 
tions can be provided, not merely to enable 
functions for such an_ occa- 
the necessary accommodations 
for the departments’ functioning of Parlia- 
can be provided.” 

It is believed in Australia to be probable, 
therefore, that the latter date will 


lected. 


ceremonious 
sion,’ but 


business also 


be se- 


Offices to Be Moved. 


Immediately after the first 
Parliament at Canberra, 
tioned numbers of officers shall be trans- 
ferred, the departments being moved as 
far as possible in the order shown: 


meeting at 
the under-men- 


Parliament, entire staff, 84; Prime Min- 
ister’s Department. general alministrative 
staff, 54: Office of Official Secretary. to the 
Governor-General, entire staff, 7; Attorney 
General's Department, central administra- 
tive staff, 33; Treasury, central administra- 
tive staff, 60; Home and Territories De- 
partment, central administrative staff, 50; 
Works and Railways Department, central 
administrative staff, 96; Markets and Mi- 
Department, central administra 
tive staff, 41; Trade and Customs Depart- 
ment, central administrative staff, 85; De- 
partment of Defense, secretariat, 18; Pos! 
master Geyperal’s Department, secretariat,’ 
4; Health Department, secretariat. 2: Pub- 
lic Service Board. inspector's staff, 2; Au- 
ditor General's Office, inspector's staff, 3. 

Total, 539 


doe, 


gration 


addition to the above list there will 
staff of the Government Printing 
Office which has not yet been selected. 


In 
be a 


used before the 31st of May, 1926, 
due in large part to delays in delivery. 

In sum, therefore, the French’ share 
of reparations deliveries for the first nine 
months of the second year under the Dawes 
Plan was 461,730,000 gold marks, accord- 
ing to the report. Of this sum, 456,063,000 
gold marks have been paid to the 31st of 
May, 1926. This leaves a balance, as of 
the 31st of May. amounting to only 5,667,- 
000 gold marks which is still to be used. 
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Edtication 


Decline ine Demand_for Labor 





Penal 


Institutions 





Survey of Prisons 
Made to Discover 





Immigration Service Includes 
Insane Asylums and Home 
for Indigent in Its 
Canvass. 





CContinued from Page 1.] 

#@ it is found the alien is deportable, hinges 
upon any term he may be serving, so that 
deportation in the case of a man serving 
a five-year term must await the expiration 
of that term. A report on the canvass 
of the Atlanta, Ga., penitentiary, which 
has been received, has revealed a little 
more than one hundred alien inmates there 
who may be subject to deportation. Some 
of them are serving five or ten years’ sen- 
tences and the deportations, if ordered, 
must be delayed accordingly, so as not to 
interfere with the execution of the law. 

This canvass of the deportable aliens of 
the country is with a view to the depart- 
ment’s being jin a position to report the 
situation if called upon by Congress at its 
“We will have all the facts 
White. “We are try- 


next session. 
said Mr. 
ing to get ready with the figures.” 
Discussed With House Committee. 
The survey was discussed between 
White and the House Committee on 
priprations at an executive meeting in the 


¢ 


available,”’ 


Mr. 
Ap- 


if any, and whether the Secretary has in 
mind any plans for the taking of 
survey to ascertain the number of persons 
in the country susceptible of deportation. 
that he 
make such 


his a 


has not 


survey. 


He has already stated 
had the money to 
That is correct, is it not 
“Yes, 
“How much could taking 
an adequate survey; how much would you 


a 





’ replied Assistant Secretary White. 
you use for 
need?” 

“IT have already up with Mr. 
Hull, the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration, the question of making this sur- 


taken 


We concluded to turn it over to the 
the several 
of all the in- 
In this way, 


vey. 
district directors 
districts to make a 
stitutions in their districts. 
we believe the amount of 
sary will not be large.” 

“Will it entail the employment of addi- 
tional men?” 

“Not necessarily. While a man 
gaged on that task, of Course, he cannot 
do other things, but we hope to be able 
to do it without increasing the personnel, 
by dividing it among the districts.” 

“Or, without impairing the efficiency of 
the service’” 

“Yes.” 

The total amount allowed by Congress 
for deportation and border patrol during 
the year ended June 30, not including an 
of $600,000, was 
$1,500,000 
year, 


in each of 


survey 


money neces- 


is en- 


emergency appropriation 
$5,084,000. For 
was allotted for the present fiscal 
ended June 30, 1927. 
Deportations Total 10,000 for Year. 

Assistant Secretary White said that in 
wes months up to December $1, last, 5,178 
aliens had been deported. That number 
now, he said, on July 19, has been 
creased for the whole fiscal year just 
closed to approximately 10,000. This car- 
ries out an estimate which he made before 
the Congressional cemmittee five months 
ago that the funds made available by 
Congress ‘‘would enable us to continue at 
the normal rate, or at about the rate, we 
have been deporting; I should estimate it 
at as between 10,000 and 11,000 aliens for 
the year, up to July 1, last.” 


border patrol, 


in- 


connection, Mr. White said, on 
that the Department of Labor 
in the border 


the Mexican 


In this 
July 19, 
has 632 men employed 
trol. That force covers 
Canadian boundaries, Florida, and 
Gulf Coast. Last year, 560 was the 
thorized strength of the border patrol. 

The work of deportation is being 
ried on by immigration service personnel 


pa- 
and 
the 
au- 


ear- 


in the field and in the bureau at Wash- 
ington. Mr. White told the House Ap- 
propriations Committee when it was fram- 
ing the Department of Labor appropria- 
tion act for the present fiscal year, that 
including the 
used 
making 
neces- 


the immigration inspectors, 
inspectors in charge who often are 
in such employed in 

the arrests and in preparing the 
sary papers looking to the deportation of 
aliens unlawfully in the United States. Of 
the ten or eleven thousand deportations 
then expected for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, Mr. White was asked how many 
of the deportees ‘“‘would be of the 
that would be deported 


® 


on deportation,” he said. ‘However, the 
ones who are permitted to go back vol- 
untarily are not counted in the 11,000.” 
“Does that include every deportee who 
is turned back at the border or those who 
voluntarily return?” he was asked. 
“Those are not included in the 11,000.” 
Many Permitted to Ship. 


Those who are stopped at the border and 
are told to go back, it was explained, are 
not warrant cases, but after the immigra- 
tion officials get the warrant cases worked 
up in the Department of Labor many 
aliens are permitted to leave the country 
by reshipping on foreign vessels. War- 
rant cases are those where a warrant of 
arrest is issued, to be followed by hear- 
ings and consideration of the facts by the 
department. “The only way we have been 
able to deport so large a number during 
the past year,’ the Assistant Secretary 
said, “was by the saving made by permit- 
ting these aliens to'reship foreign and go 
on their own expense. We do that so long 
as the Government is protected.”” They 
were included, he said, in his original esti- 
mate. 

“There is an advantage to the deportee 
in that method,” Representative Griftin 
suggested to him, “because if he goes back 
voluntarily he is permitted to make his 
application to enter again in a year.” 


cases, are 


class 
voluntarily, 
ho would walk across the border again.’ 
“T have not the figures in front of me 


or 


, 


“Yes, sir,” Mr. White replied. 
“Whereas, if a man holds off, insisting | 
©) drawing the last fire of the Govern. | 


Rent, and is deported by force, he is es: | 


| 
st session of Congress. 
“T think we ought to ascertain,” suid Rep- 
resentative Griffin (Dem.), of New York 
City, “what plans have been formulated, 





Noted in Pennsylvania Industries 
Deportable Aliens Many Hands Emp 
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loyed in June in Wheat Har- 


vest and Road Work in Western States. 





Herewith is presented the continua- 
tion of a review of labor conditions 
throughout the country, for June, as 
reported by the Industrial Employment 
Bulletin of the United States Employ- 
ment of the Department of 
Labor. The firs§ part, printed in the 
issue of July 19, reviewed employment 
in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermnont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York and ,New Jersey. 
The full text of the survey continues: 


Pennsylvania (in cooperation the 
Department of Labor and Industry, Com- 
Pennsylvania}—General.— 
recession in indus- 


Service 


conditions 


with 


monwealth of 
The usual mid-season 
trial activity. and a slight falling off in 
the demand for labor was apparent in a 
number of industries throughout the State 
during June. The iron and steel industry 
is operating on a fairly substantial basis 
with this class of help well employed. 
Large orders for steel railroad equipment, 
recently with several branches of 
the iron and steel industry, will stimulate 
production and employment in this line. 
Coal mining in the anthracite regions con- 
tinues at capacity, with all abailable mine 
workers fully employed. Conditions in the 
bituminous-coal regions are below normal; 
many mines are operating part time and 
number of mine workers 

There is a fair demand 


placed 


a considerable 
are unemployed. 
for skilled labor in the metal and machine 
ear-building plants. Em- 
the steam _ transportation 

engine, and_ car-repair 
improvement, a large 
number recently furloughed 
having been recalled. Several branches of 
the textile industry, notably clothing and 
silk factories, are operating below normal. 
Agricultural employment is steadily in- 
creasing and brisk demands are made for 
this class of labor in many sections of the 
State. 
large 
employed. 
ing-trades men 
throughout the 
highway construction 
forces of common labor. 

Philadelphia industrial district, including 
Chester, Bristol. Traynor, and Eddy- 
stone.—Curtailment in manufacturing ac- 
tivities was evident in industrial 
groups during June, but no marked reduc- 


industries and 
ployment in 

lines, railroad, 
shops shows some 


of workers 


Building operations are keeping a 
number of skilled artisans steadily 
However, a surplus of build- 
several cities 
and county 


in 
State 
is 


exists 
State. 


absorbing large 


several 


tions were made to working forces. Almost 
all branches of the textile industry, exX- 
cepting full-fashioned hosiery mills, 
operating below normal and a surplus of 
male and female workers exists. Employ- 
ment in the confectionery, tobacco, leather, 
and printing lines remains fairly satisfac- 
tory for this season of the year. .The 
metal and machine industrjes, foundries 
and steel plants are operating at a fairly 
steady rate and labor in these lines is well 
employed. Demands are made for all 
classes of shipyard workers and machine 
mechanics, joiners, boiler- 
coppersmiths, electricians, black- 
patternmakers, sheet-metal work- 
boat builders 


are 


shop such as 
makers, 
smiths, 
ers, and 

The automotive works are engaging ad- 
ditional skilled workers, principally engine 
and turret lathe operators and electrical 
mechanics. Automobile car building plants 
and railroad car repair shops are adding 
more workers to their forces. Steady de- 
mands are made for highly skilled drafts- 
men and experienced clerical help, such as 
clerks, typists, and stenographers. Sea- 
sonal activities in the summer resorts are 
providing employment to lafge number 
of workers. Building operations and con- 
struction activities have absorbed the sup- 
ply of skilled building-trades men and un- 
skilled construction The supply 
of farm labor about equals the demand. 


a 


workers. 


Illinois (supplied by the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Labor), General.—A_ preliminary 
survey in June of factory employment in 
this State showed a falling off from May 
in the number of workers with jobs. Indi- 
cations are that the changes now in prog- 
ress are almost altogether seasonal. <A 
slight decline in aggregate manufacturing 
employment during June 
with what has occurred in 
last few Building 


is in conformity 
Illinois for the 
and 
struction is active in nearly all sections of 
the State, but contractors § during 
were not adding greatly to the size of their 
forces and there was some slackening in 
the volume of new construction authorized. 
Farmers fairly well 
with help. 


years, road con- 


June 


also were supplied 

Chicago.—A_ preliminary 
tory employment in this city’ showed 
change from the month previous of less 
than one-tenth of 1 per cent. The survey 
included 


survey of fac- 


224 manufacturing plants in a 
wide range of industries. Losses in cer- 
tain industries, notably in those making 


clothing and furniture, were offset by gains 
in ,others, particularly in the industries 
manutacturing food products. The large 
metals and machinery group appeared to 
be maintaining employment at a high 
level, with no marked“change except here 
and there for an individual plant. The 
reports from the four State public employ- 


ment offices located in Chicago show a 
slight increase in unemployment. Building 


authorizations appeared to be holding up 
well in comparison with May. 
first two weeks of June 1,697 stfuctures. 
valued $20,015,460, were: authorized, 
while the comparable figures for May were 
2,096 and $20,566,795. 


During the 


at 


Shortage of Skilled Workers, 
Michigan—General.—Industrial employ- 
ment conditions in this States appear to 
be considerably improved over a 
ago. The recently reported 
common labor in many 


month 
surplus 
Places been 


of 
has 
seibateemientnenael 
from making another application 
in a year, 
“Yes, Mr. White 
them can never make application again.’’ 
The Acting July 19 
that there 200 autumobiles 
more uvailable field men than 


topped 

lo enter 
az,” 
Secretary said on 
about 


the 


are now 


for last 


yeu 


replied, “Some of 


entirely absorbed. <A shortage of skilled 


workers exists in practically all lines. 
Shortage of copper-mine laborers at 


Houghton reported, Automobile and 
cessory flants are operating overtime in 
many of their units. A number 
factory additions are under construction. 
Road building employing all available 
common labor. Farm help is in demand. 
Detroit industrial district, in cluding 
Iiamtramek, Highland Park, and Wyan- 
dotte—A surplus of workers is reported 
in this district, noticeable in the automo- 
bile and body factories. A few automobile 
and body plants are operating only part 
time; plants 
Several hotels, 


ac- 
of large 


is 


overtime. 
apartment 


working: 


and 


no are 
theaters, 
under There 
large public improvement program 
der in Detroit. Considerable unem- 
ployment exists among carpenters. Sheet- 
metal plants are operating overtime. The 


is 
un- 


houses are construction, 
a 


way 





demand for farm labor is light. 
Wisconsin.—General—In several  fac- 
tories there was a slight slowing up in 
activities during June; however, the de 
manl for help in the building trades in- 
creased at the same time and the number 


than offset 
the shops. 


of men who found work more 
those who were released 
Zu the metal trades there was some short- 
age of tool makers, machinists, and other 


from 


especially trained men. In the woodwork- 
ing trades there was some shortage of 
experienced machine hands. Farm labor 


is in good demand. 
Ohio—General.—Industrial employment 
continued at high level during June. 
The supply of skilled workers appears to 
be adquate and although there may be a 
surplus of common the volume 
negligible. Competent farm held hard 
to Rubber-tire manufacturing 
plants and iron and steel mills 
ating on slightly reduced schedules. 
ty-two contracts, totaling approximately 
$3,000,000, State highway work 
awarded this month, A considerable num- 
ber of workers will me employed 
work. Construction work of all 
very active. 
Minnesota—General.— General employ- 
ment remained steady in this State during 
June, with indications, however, that build- 


a 


labor is 
is 
secure. 
are oper- 
lor- 
for were 

this 
kinds 


on 


is 


ing activity is slackening. Some large 
projects are under construction in the 


larger cities, but the building program will 


not provide employment for all resident 
skilled building labor after midsummer. 
There is 2 fair demand for experienced 


the iron-min- 
the preceding 


Smployment in 
ing section increased over 
30 days. State-road continues to 
utilize a large volume of unskilled labor. 
Decreased employment is noted in railroad 
repair shops since May. A 
clerical help still obtains. 
Wheat Harvest Gives Employment. 


farm help. 


work 


surplus of 


Missouri—General.—_The wheat harvest 
which is in full swing in Oklahoma, Texas, 
and kansas resulted in heavy calls for this 
class of help and materially improved the 
employment situation in this State as com- 
pared with May. State-road construction 
and river work will draw upon the com- 
mon labor supply during the entire open 
season. Building is brisk, particularly in 
St. Louis and Kansas City, and practically 
all resident building-crafts men are at 
work. Shoe factories, drug and chemical 
establishments, and meat-packing plants 
show slight decreases since last month, 
but other major lines register normal em- 
ployment for this season. Clerical help in 
greater demand than a month ago. 


lowa—General.—Some improvement in 
the general industrial situation was noted 
throughout the State during June, but a 
surplus of skilled and unskilled labor still 
prevails. Meat-packing and 
road shops under normal, 
while seasonal dullness obtains in cgal 
mining. Highway construction and fara 
requirements are utilizing a volume 
of common labor, the supply of this class of 
help being ample. Plants manufacturing 
tractors show further slight gains in forces 
employed. A better call 
clerical help is reported. 


plants rail- 


are operating 


large 


somewhat for 

Kansas—General.—The outstanding fac- 
tor in the industrial situation in this State 
is the heavy demand for harvest help, the 
surplus of labor available for this activity 


having been absorbed during the month. 
Building-trades men continue to be well 
employed. Public work, especially road 


construction, affords employment to a con- 
siderable volume of common labor. Rail- 
road not employing normal 
quotas, Good demand for labor in oil fields 
in the southern portion of Meat 
packing and other leading industries oper- 
ating at normal for this season of the year. 

Nebraska—General.—The demand for 
farm labor increased perceptibly during 
the latter part of June, while road con- 
struction and public improvements 
helped to diminish the surplus of common 
labor throughout the State. A shoftage 
of this class of help is anticipated in July 
the wheat begins. Meat- 
flour mills, and wholesale 


shops yet 


Iwansas, 


also 


when harvest 


packing plants, 


concerns generally report normal forces 
engaged, while railroad shops are. still 
slightly under normal for this season. 


: ‘ * : 
Building is sufficiently active to engage 
Male and_ female 
somewhat greater de- 


resident mechanics, 
clerical in 
mand than a month ago. 

North Dakota—General.—The 
ment situation in this State is regarded as 
very satisfactory with promise of a much 
better demand for common labor during 
the ensuing 60 days. The demand for 
farm labor increased noticeably the latter 
part of June. Building operations appeur 
sufficient to engage all resident tradesmen 
and industrial establishments are employ- 
ing full forces. 

Surplus in South Dakota. 

South Dakota—General.—While a sur 
plus of all classes of labor exists in this 
State general very helpful ef- 
fect on the agricultural situation and com- 

much better demand than 
Building operations are not 

to all 
Railroad shops and meat-pack 


help is 


employ- 


rains had a 
mon labor is in 
uw month age. 

quite sufficient engage resident 
tradesmen. 


ing plants still employing less than normai 


ee 








College 
Statistics 


Production of Coal 
Is Cut by Observance 
Of Independence Day 


Reduction of 1.200.000 Tons 
of Bituminous and 425,000 
Tons of Anthracite Re- 
ported Week of July 10. 








Observance of Independence Day at coal 


mines generally throughout the United 


States resulted in a decline in production 
of both bituminous and anthracite coal 
during the week ended July 10, the Bu- 
reau of Mines reports. 

The weekly production figures, issued 
by the Bureau, show the output of 
bituminous coal during the week ended 
July 10 to have been 8,290,000 net tons, 
as against 9,490,000 tons in the pre 
ceding full-time week. There was, how- 


ever, an increase in the output per work- 
ing day, the figures for which were 1,608,- 
000 tons as compared with 1,582,000 tons 
in the week ended July 3 
Production of Pennsylvinia 

during the week ended July 1), 
by the observance at all mines of the In- 
dependence Day holiday. is estimated at 
1,545,000 net tons. This decrease of 
25,000 net tons from the 
preceding week. 


The weekly date of anthracite production 


anthracite 
curtailed 


sa 


output of the 


since February, according to the Bureau 
of Mines, has been generally higher than 
in 1925. The total output during the 


present calendar year to July 1), however, 
amounts to 38,697,000 approximately 
7,800,000 tons less than in 1925. 


tons- 


Four Labor Disputes 
Settled During Week 


Troubles Involved Stone Cutters, 
Bakers, Mechanics and Build- 


ing Trades Workers. 








There 45 strikes, In addition to 8 
controversies which had yet reached 
the strike stage, before the Department of 
Labor for settlement for the week ending 


were 
not 





July 17, according to a report issued by 
the Conciliation Service of the Labor De 


partment. 

The total number of cuses pending were 
51, the report stated, 4 of which were hew. 
The 4 new cases, according to the report, 


may be compared with 5 and 5 for the 
first and second weeks preceding. 

In the new casés reported to the De- 
partment, ferry workers of the Detroit 


Windsor Ferry Company at Detroit, labor- 
ers of Lansford, Pa., cap makers of Phila- 
delphia, and painters of Scattle, Washing- 
ton, were involved. 

The following trades and industries were 
involved in the 4 cases reported adjusted: 
64 stone cutters of the Roaring Run Stone 
Quarries at Currensville, Pa.; 170 bakers 
of the H. K. Marinelli and 65 other bake 
shops of Philadelphia, seeking a $5 a week 
wage increase; $1 mechanics of the Egyp- 
tian Transportation Company Marion, 
Ill., seeking better working conditions, and 
575 workers in building trades of Charles- 
W... Va., increased wages 
and better working conditions, 


of 


ton, demanding 








quotas. Some call for common Jaber on 
road construction projects. 
Maryland—Baltniore.—There Was a 
slight decre in employment during June, 
but the reduction was well distributed, no 
one industry being seriously curtailed. 
Almost all plants operating are on less 
than capacity schedules. but are running 
full time. Some industries are always 
seasonally closed at this period of | the 


year. notably straw-hat factories, fertilizer 


mills, and canning plants, the latter pend- 


ing crop developments. An ample sup- 


ply of building-trades men is available fox, 


the of building and general con- 


struction now 


volume 





under wi 


— Washington. 
well 


District of Columbia 
Skilled and workers were 
employed throughout June, and there 
every indication that the labor supply and 
demand will be well balanced during July. 
The volume of building is increasing. Work 
started in June on several major pro 
including $250,000 building 
and a $2,500,000 program of additions and 
improvements to 4 manual-training school. 
Practically all the resident building-trades 
men are steadily employed. <A large nhum- 
ber of laborers are employed on the street 
improvement and paving program now Un- 
der wtih of this nature 
planned for early relex Due to the va- 
cation period the demand for colored do- 
mestic help has decreased: however, there 
little surplus «apparent, Clerical 


unskilled 
is 


was 


jects, oftice 


a 





Way, more work 


is very 





workers and .s persons make up the 
majority of the small number of unem- 
ployed existing in the District. 
Virginia—General.—The resident supply 
of all classes of labor was fairly well em- 
ployed during the entire month of June, 


there being no large surplus of labor ap- 
parent in any section. The major indus- 


tries operated on practically normal. sched- 


ules and in most cases with their usual 
quotas of employes engaged. Building, 
while not showing any increase, main- 
tained a volume sufficient enough to em- 
ploy practically all resident skilled build- 
ing-crafts men. The farm labor supply 
and demand are well balanced, except in 


one or two localities where a slight Short- 
age of this class of help exists, 

i.—Industrial em- 
State maintained 


West Virginia—Genet 
ployment throughout the 
a satisfactory volume during June, this in 
spite the fact that there were some 
temporary reductions in few in- 
dustries. Bituminous-coul mining, particu- 
larly in the Pocahontas fields, continues 
on very satisfactory basis for this pe- 
riod of the Building continues in 
large volume practically all resident 
eraftsmen are employed. Road construc: 
lion offgrs employment ty a large number 


of 


made a 


a 
year. 
and 


of chiefly’ unskilled workers. In most 
communities the farmers report Sufficient 
farm kibor available. 


Vo be 
July 21) 
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University Extension Work Gains 
In Popularity, According to Dean 











Report by Texas Educat or Shows 51,462 Persons 
Enrolled in Such Courses in 1924. 





A report on university extension work 
for the two years ending at the close of 
the school year of 1924 and prepared by 
Thomas H. Shelby, dean extension, Univer- 
sity of Texas, has just been issued by the 
Bureau Education of the Department 
of the Interior. 


of 


The Bureau's report indicates that, ac- 
cording to the latest available figures, 
total 51,462 persons were enrolled 
extension studenis in the universities of 
the United States for the year 1924. 


a 


of as 


University work, it is ex- 
plained, consists in courses given to non- 
resident students, either by correspondence 
or in indvidual at points 


away from the home university. 


extension 


class centers 


4 ‘ 
number’ of extension 


Of the total stu- 
dents in 1924, the report indicates that 
31,251 were enrolled in correspondence 


courses, while 20211 were studying in class 
centers, It is explained that several out- 
standing universities which are known to 
have extension have 
ted data for the report. The University of 
Chicago and Columbia University of New 
York are in this latter group. 


courses, not submit- 


The University of Wisconsin is reported 
to have the largest number of students en- 
rolled in correspondence courses, the total 
being 10,744. 

The report indicates 
28,001 individual courses were completed 
by correspondence and in centers 
threugh the universities which cooperated 
in compiling the data. 


that a total of 


class 


New Courses. 
Numerous universities, in supplying in- 
formation for the report, gave data as to 
new lines of service which were developed 
during the two years which it covers. This 
information for individual universities 
classified as follows: 

University of Alabama; Development of 
package high schools; 
community service; employment tull- 
time expert for visual instruction bureau. 

University of Arkansas: Broadcasting 
station established for lectures and enter- 
tainment programs; publication of a 
monthly bulletin of public service: circula- 
tion of print collection 300 prints in 
color.” 

University of Indiana; 
tutes for the Siate: regional 
institutes for the Stutes 
Ohio, Nlinois and Wentucky. 

University of. Kentucky: 
of Women’s club work. 

Massachusetts Department of Education: 
Courses broadeast by radio. 

University of Missouri: Play and recita- 
tion service; extension centers developed. 

University of North Carolina: Visual in- 
struction service inaugurated. 

University of Oklahoma: Workers’ edu- 
cation service begun. 

University of Oregon: Americanization 
work; radio broadcasting of university lec- 
tures; local history contests; development 
of welfare week ends, the aim being to give 
people of the communities practical dem- 
onstrations of the services of various State 
agencies. 

Pennsylvania State College: 
training, utility economics. 

Cniversity of South Carolina: 
library service inaugurated. 

University of South Dakota: Inaugu- 
rated service to debating in high schools. 


is 


library service to 


of 


of 
Nutrition insti- 


anti-tubercu- 


losis of Indiana, 


Development 


Foreman 


Package 


University of Southern California: In- 
augurated courses in real estate under 
correspondence study department. 

University of Virginia: Temporary or- 


sinization of Virginia society for crippled 
children; home reading courses of Bureau 
of Education: institutes of citizenship: pub- 
lication of News Letter edited by depart- 


ment of rural economics and rural soci- 
olegy: championship in tennis, current and 
monthly high-school publications, and 


prizes for the best verse and short story, 
intugurated through Virginia High School 
Literary and Athletic League; package li- 
braries, 

State College of Washington: Inaugu- 
rated classes in salesmanship and person- 
nel efficiency. These classes are conducted 
intensively for a period of two weeks. 

Dean Shelby states that in compiling his 
report he found “unusual 
tu noted in the four 
inStruction, community 
club’ werk and 


development” 
fields of visual 
service work, 
edtica- 


be 


women’s workers 


j tion, 


Text of Report. 

The text of Dean Shelby’s report on ad- 
vancement in visual instruction follows: 

“The University of Alabama reports that 
visual instruction made rapid strides, stat- 
ing, ‘We obtained the services of a full- 
time expert, bought some $2,000 worth of 
material, and circulated reels of high-grade 
educational pictures’ The University of 
Colorado report¥ that motion picture serv- 
ice, slide service, and art prints, were dis- 
tributed throughout the State. In motion 
pictures, 144 reels, 41 recreational and 103 
educational, were distributed throughout 
the State. The educational films were clas- 
sifled under industrial, scenic, historical, 
patriotic, and health. Seventy-one sets of 
stereopticon slides on patriotic, scenic, in- 
dustrial, sefentific, and general topics, in- 
cluding war slides, health, religious, etc., 
were distributed, There were 97 communi- 
ties served, With a reported attendance of 
65,351. The service was well distributed 
throughout the State, according to the re- 
port of the director of extension.” 

“Workers’ 
Shelby 


Education,” Dean 
“had unusual development in the 
Universities of California and Oklahoma, 
und in the Mussachusetts Department of 
Mducation, In hundreds of 
classes were organized, and these were at- 
tended by thousands of students. In addi- 


says 





California 


tion to the class work, the extension divi- | 


sion supervised a number 


the benefit of workers, 


of lectures for 
The University of 
Oklahoma reported the organization of 24 
classes in workers’ education, with subjects 
follows: Philosophy, 6; 
Psychology, 4: knglish, 5: 


debating, 


as economics, 1; 


arithmetic, 5; 
I: Spanish, 1; shorthand, 1. 

students Enthusiastic. 
According to the director of 
versons enrelled in these classes 


extension, 


| 


work is received with great enthusiasm. 
In addition to the class work, lecturers in 
workers’ education visited 42 communi- 
ties, lecturing to 3,550 persons, and hold- 
ing personal interviews with some 1,250. 
The total number of persons” served 
through the workers’ education program 





is estimated at 5 In the class work 
Special text-books are used, and the 
classes constitute discussion groups. The 


work is for both men and women, and for 
all and compensations.” 

Shelby reports that there have 
been active merchants’ institutes working 
under the auspices of the Universities of 
Colorado and Kansas. In most cases, he 
States, the chambers of commerce 
cooperate in this work. Some of the sub- 
jects discussed at these conferences which 
continue for several days, are “Planning 
More Business; The Winning Sales- 
to Get Returns from Adver- 
tising Expenditures: The Human Side of Re- 
tailing: Retail Credits and How to Control 
Them; The Merchant and His Probdem; 
Know the Goods You Sell; Cost of Operat- 
ing Retail Stores in Colorado; Building 
Community; Fundamentals of Business 
the Personal Standpoint: How to 
Write Advertising That Pulls; Teamwork 
for Community Development, and Cash- 
ing in on Sales Opportunities.” 


trades 


Dean 


local 


for 


man; How 


a 
from 


Cooperation Noted. 


Cooperation with the public schools is 
noted by Dean Shelby as another recent 
development in university extension work. 

“An interesting phase of university ex- 
tension development,” he says, “has been 
the tendency in certain quarters to work 
through the public schools, or to cooperate 
with them in the solution of some of their 
problems. The director of extension in the 
University of Virginia reports that ‘the 
most outstanding development in the past 
two years has been in the high school 
league, which has extended its activities 
and effected its organization for the con- 
duct of athletic and literary contests 
throughout the State.’ An example of this 
type service which has attracted con- 
siderable notice throughout the country is 
found in the University Interscholastic 
League Bureau of the division of extension 
of the University of Texas. The work is 
in the nature of an extension service of- 
fered to the schools of the State by the 
University. Rules and regulations govern- 
ing the 28 different contests,have been 
worked out, and the conduct of the league 
is in the hands of an executive committee 
composed of members of the faculty, ap- 
pointed annually by the president of the 
university. Schools joining the league 
agree to abide by the rules and regulations 
and the decisions of the executive commit- 
tee in all matters of dispute. Member 
schools pay a graduated fee ranging from 
$1 to $8, depending upon the size and clas- 
sification of the school.” 


of 


Summary of Significance. 
In his summary of the significance of 
university extension service, Dean Shelby 
says, “The significance of the service is 
shown not only by the variety and compre- 
hensiveness of the activities engaged in, 
but by the ever increasing number of 
people reached through When 


1e service. 
one considers the progress of extension 


vf our leading institutions, 
State universities, he led to the con- 
clusion that before many decades have 
passed all Americans, both old and young, 
will have the advantages of university 
training and university service at their 
very doors. Such is indeed the program 
and the ambition of general university 
extension. 


including 31 


is 


“Ts it should be? We 
home economics 

sion subsidy because, in 
the it desired to increase mate- 
rial production and to conserve resources 
in the home and on the farm—in a word, 
to increase the ability to make a living. 
Shall we not have equal emphasis placed 


not this 
agricultural and 
under Federay 
main, 


as have 


exten- 


is 


; On other vocational and industrial develop- 





| Oraibi 
The |} leta Pueblo Da 


Santa 


ment through instruction given in class 
und correspondence courses in trades ahd 
professions, other than those covered by 
tlre. extension work of land-grant colleges, 
which equally important in gaining 
a livelihood for a large portion of people? 

“Should there not be even’ greater 
emphasis placed upon the elements of so- 
cial inheritance whereby we acq\jre train- 
ing for making a life, as well as for mak- 
ing a living? These aspects of education 
belong peculiarly to the field of general 
university extension.” 


are 





Plan Preservation 


Of Indian Crafts 


Junior Red Cross Will Undertake 
Work in Reservation Schools 
of the West. 








An effort to preserve the arts and crafts 
of the early American Indians is being 
made through the. Junior Red Cross Divi- 
sion of the American National Red Cross, 
in the Indian schools of the west, accord- 
ing to A. L. Schafer, assistant director of 
the Junior Red Cross. 

Mr. Schafer recently made public a re- 
port of his inspection tour to the Indian 
schools of Arizona and New 
ing the past spring. 


Mexico dur- 

“Certain phases,” 
the Junior notably development of 
service activities, preservation of Indian 
arts and crafts, first aid and health ac- 
tivities, are becoming permanent parts of 
the school curriculum.” 


said Mr. Schafer, “of 


work, 


Mr. Schafer’s trip included visits to the 
tollowing schools: 

Albuquerque Non-Reservational School; 
Zuni boarding School; Taos, New Mexico: 
le 


Canon 


Non-Reservational School; 
Reservational Boarding 
School: Fort Defiance Reservational School: 


KXKeams 


Reservational Boarding School: 


Sehool 


Is- 





Immigration 
Employm ent 





Summer Vacations 


Declared Benefit to. | 


Rural Education 





Better Understanding of Coun- 
try Conditions by Urban 
Residents Said to Be 
Result. 





Better understanding between city and 
rural people with regard to rural school 
conditions is one of the results of the in- 
creased practice on the part of city people 
to spend summer vacations in the country 
districts, according to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation in the Department of the Interior. 

A statement of the Bureau of Education 
on this subject, follows in full text: 

The growing custom of city people te 
spend a portion of the year, usually the 
summer months, in the country offers am 


opportunity to rural school officials & 
familiarize them with the real reasons 


which underlie the continuation of ineffi- 
cient schools in rural communities. Many 
superintendents, principals, and rural 
school patrons are taking advantage of 
this situation, and through personal con- 
versation, community programs, and the 
like, are capitalizing the interests which 
city vacationists and temporary residents 
in rural communities have in schools. 


More than half of the American people 
live in urban communities. They have 
no first-hand acquaintance with rural 
conditions, particularly with school condi- 
tions. They can not be expected to shoul- 
der willingly a responsibility for the up- 
keep of schools outside of their own urban 
communities unless a better understanding 
of the school situation is in some manner 
conveyed to them. Accustomed as they 
are to well organized and highly developed 
educational systems in their home com- 
munities where all the schools of the city 
are coordinated into a smooth working 
unit, it is a real surprise to learn that 
many rural communities can not maintain 
efficient school systems, in spite of efforts 
put forth by the patrons, because of their 
financial situation and a type of adminis: 
trative control which makes cooperation 
among communities for school purposes 
difficult. 


Cannot Support High Schools. 

The inequitable distribution of taxable 
wealth, as judged by the per capita valua- 
tion per school child, is also a surprise to 
many city people visiting the country for 
the first time. The fact that rural -com- 
munities cannot afford to support high 
schools in which their children can be 
educated, however anxious they may be to 
provide such an education, is another 
revelation to city people. 


Educating the children of a State is a 
great cooperative enterprise. We shall not 
be able to do it successfully until there is 
a better understanding among all the peo- 
ple of a State of the relative ability and 
relative needs of its different communities, 
The vacation months may offer a real op- 

| portunity to bring a better understanding 
between country and city people interested 
in public education. 





Congress Planned 
For Farm Students 





Chief of Agricultural Education 
Service Going to Kansas City 
to Arrange Program. 

Dr. C. H. Lane, chief of the agricultural 
education service of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, will go to Kansas 
City, Mo., on July 26 to meet with a com- 
mittee of which he is chairman, to arrange 
for the program of the national congress 
of vocational agricultural students, to be 
held in Kansas City in November. 


Other members of the committee are 
J. E. Hill, State supervisor of agricultural 
educatfén, Illinois; H. C. Fetterolf, State 





supervisor, Pennsylvania; H. O. Sampson, 
| State supervisor, New Jersey; V. E. Kiv- 
| Jin, assistant supervisor, Wisconsin, and 
E. E. Gallup, supervisor, Michigan. 

The congress will be held in connection 
with the American Royal Live Stock Show 
to be held November 14 to 21 at Kansas 
City. A tentative program sent to Dr. 
Lane by A. M. Paterson, assistant secre- 
tary of the show, a three-day 
meeting of the vocational agricultural stu- 
dents. 


proposes 


| The program for the first day provides 
for a judging contest, study of exhibits at 
| the live stock show, and a horse show. 
On the second day it is planned to have a 
tour of stockyfrds with a study of live 
stock marketing, a tour of packing plants 


and industrial plants. a 


| The program for the third day includes 
a study of exhibits at the live stock show 
and a trip through a newspaper publishing 
plant. 








Board of Mediation to Move 
Into New Washington Office 





The United States board of Mediation, 
recently created by the Watson-Parker 
Act supplanting the old Railroad Labor 
Board, will move into its new offices in 
Washington within the next few days, the 
secretary of the board announced July 19. 

The board will occupy 20 rooms on the 
seventh floor of the Earle Building at a 
monthly rental of $984.26, and will begin 

| to function officially in the next few days, 
the secretary added. 4 





Vocational Office Opened. 
The Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor has received information 
| to the effect that vocational guidance 
office has been set up in Bucharest, Ru- 
mania, on the initiative of the director of 
social assistance in the Ministry of Publie 
Health. This to be the first insti- 
tution of its be organized in 
4 Rumania. 
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said 


kind 


Is 


to 

















































































































ARLY 
INDEX 


1828) 
| Western Railroads Contend Costs of Maintenance Have Been Reasonable 


Reply Made to Witness’ Assertion 
“At Hearing for Higher Freight Rates 


’ 


Interstate Commerce Commission Refers to Op- 


posing Contentions in Report Refusing Appli- 
cations for Increases. 


Heérewith is presented a continuation of the full text of the report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission denying applications of western railroads for increases in freight 
rates, generally averaging 5 per cent, but with exceptions covering certain commodities, 
and requests of agricultural interests for reductions on the rates of farm products to 


substantially what they were on June 24 
made by the Railroad Administration 
Government. 


while 


to the 


were 


1918, just 


the 


prior 
railroads 


war-time 
operated 


increases 


by the 


The commission also declined to grant petitions of security-holders of certain north- 


western railroads for a 15 per cent 


trunk line territory. 


The fact that the applications had been denied was printed in ‘the issue of 
and the first part of the full text of the report was printed in the issue of 


The report continues: 


As illustrating wasteful practices in con- 
nection with tariff publication, shippers 
call attention to the fact that lumber rates 
from the Pacific northwest to territory 
east of the Rocky Mountains are carried 
in four tariffs aggregating 1,337 pages, 
while rates on the same commodity from 
California producing points to the same 
destinations are published in one tariff 
containing but 124 pages. Others suggest 
that study of the following subjects and 
greater effort to economize and coordinate 
the activity of carriers in connection there- 
with will prove fruitful sources of reduc- 
tion in expenses with consequent increase 
in net revenue without increase in rates: 
Expenditures for clerical help; marketing 
of securities; transportation of private and 
official cars without charge; the excessive 
issuance of free passes; undue efforts to 
maintain from distant sources of supply 
‘Jow rates which will permit such distant 
sources to reach markets at the expense 
of others from which the carriers would 
be able to earn much more net revenue; 
and excessive number of railroad associa- 
tions whose expenses borne by the 
carriers. Attention is also called to nu- 
merous services performed carriers 
either free or noncompensatory rates 
because of competition, such as free weigh- 
ing, spotting, and return of empty cars 
by the Denver & Rio Grande Western at 
Garfield, Utah, and spotting services at 
iron-ore stock piles in the Lake Superior 
and Lake Michigan regions. How much 
could be saved in these miscellaneous ways 
Was not shown. 


are 


by 
at 


Expenditures Reasonable, 
Railroads Contend 

The carriers contend that their expendi- 
tures for maintenance of way and struc- 
tures have been restricted within reason- 
able A the 
commissions of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and lowa 
in an elaborate exhibit. 


limits. witness testifying for 


questioned this 
He attempted to 
show that the net revenues in 1924 of cer- 


tain northwestern railroads were under- 
Stated as a result of abnormal charges for 
maintenance. He did not allege that the 
expenditures were unwarranted or waste- 
ful but asserted that deferred maintenance 
was being made up and that the expendi 
tures of 1924 were consequently greater 
than would be necessary in the future un- 
der similar traffic conditions. His method 
of demonstration involved the comparison 
of the unit maintenance of 
railroads with of Great 
ern, taken normal. This road, 
erally speaking, had the lowest 
the group of roads considered. 

some comparisons to answer the 
objection that differences in conditions 
might explain the differences in unit 
costs. The carriers, however, pointed out 
some operating and accounting differences 
making for lower reported the 
Great Northern in recent but a 
thorough analysis of the matter was not 
presented. As the record stands, are 
of opinion that the Great Northern mainte- 
nance charges 1924 
standard normal charges other 
roads. Other exhibits show that 1924 
for in the western district 
maintenance charges were 34.3 
operating revenues and 
operating expenses. For 
ern the 
and 41.2, 
_ able variation 

of maintenance 
Rates and 
Products, 91 I. C. C 
at length tendencies in maintenance 
expenditures in the western district 
record in 
nance expenditures in 
somewhat 


costs these 


those the North- 


as gen 


costs in 
He gave 


obvious 


costs on 


years, 
we 


in are not a safe 


of for 


in 


class I roads 


per cent of 


45.8 per cent of 


the Great 


Nortl 


corresponding figures were 28.1 


respectively. There is consider 


in the degree of liberality 


on various railroads 
and 


we 


In 


Charges Grain 


on Grain 
105, 119, reviewed 
the 
The 


that case indicated 


1923 


that mainte- 
have been 
in excess of normal Those 
31924 were less than those of 1923 by $53.,- 
850.308, a reduction of In 
1925 the maintenance decreased 
$14,434,817 from those of 1924 and fell $68, 
285,125 below those of 1923. 


may 
of 
6.6 


per cent. 


charges 


Return on Passenger Service 
Below That on Freight 

The Traffic Situation—The 
record indicates that the passenger service 
of paying 
great a rate of return on the property de- 
voted the freight 
The State commissions and others contend 
that it be unlawful 
den freight traffic, they contend 
now producing at fair return on 
the property devoted to that service, with 
increases designed to make up deficiencies 
in passenger earnings. <A detailed 
sion of the relative the 
spective carnings on freight and passenge: 
traffic is unnecessary. It wide 
disparity in favor of the freight traffic, but 
also indicates that the passenger traffic is 
paying some return on the property 
voted to that service. Whatever 
tributed by the passenger 
reduce correspondingly the 
the freight traffic would 

We do subscribe to the proposition 
that where freight rates are producing, on 
the property devoted to freight service, the 
rate.of return which has been fixed as fair, 
we of 


rates to correct 


Passenger 


the western carriers is not as 


thereto as is 


service. 


would further to bu 


which 


Is 


least a 


discus- 


evidence to re- 


discloses a 


de- 
is con- 
business 
burden 


otherwise 


may 
which 
bear. 
not 


can as a matter law authorize no 


increases such 


OLS 


in 
in aggregate 


deticien- 
earnings growing out 


horizontal 


increase in freight rates in western 


June 17, 


July 19. 


ns 


in 





of the inability of the passenger business 
to meet its full share of the revenue bur- 
den. The freigth and the passenger serv- 
essential and both be 
subjected to reasonable rates and charges 


ices are both may 


to produce the fair aggregate return au- 


thorized by the law even though theredy a 
higher rate of return may be exacted from 
the one than from the other. The law and 
economic’tonditions have changed since the 
Five Cent Case, gi I. C. Cy 392. 
Changes brought about the transportation 
are discussed in the 
and Dayton-Goose Creek cases. 


Per 


act, 1920, Wisconsin 
The grow- 
ing use of the private automobile and the 
autobus and truck, which 
the improvement of public highways, has 
injected a disturbing influence 
into the railroad situation both as to freight 
and passenger business. Although this in- 
fluence relatively 
in the case of passenger traffic, the loss in 
passenger revenue growing out this 
new competition has, to an extent at least, 
been offset augumented freight 
nues derived from the carriage of materials 
for and products of automobile manufac- 
tories, and in the carriage of fuel and lu- 
bricants used in the operation of the auto- 
mobile. 


has come with 


economic 


has been more adverse 


of 


by reve- 


Statistics Furnished 


On Passenger Service 
Passenger statistics for the 
riers, 1921 to 1924, includsive, 
with 1917, forth 
(See table C.) 


western 
as compared 
tabular form 


car- 
are set in 


below: 


Table C—Revenue 
1917, 


1917 1921 


Item 
Passenger train 
miles 
Passenger train 
car-miles 
Passengers 1 mile. 
Passenger revenue 
(account 102) 
Passenger revenue 
per passenger 
train-mile 
Passengers 1 mile 
per 
train-mile 
Revenue per 
passenger-mile 
(cents) 
Average journey 
per passenger 
(miles) 


1 
13, 


$340,980,092 


passenger 


Cars per passenger 


train 6.14 





237,357,602 


.003,599,214 


504,028,872 


$441,783,047 96,976,12 $415,125,825 
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While in numerous cases we have recog- 
nized the rate prorate basis as an approxi- 
mate means of dividing rates in accord- 
ance with the amount and cost of the 
service rendered, it iskevident that com- 
putations made solely on the basis of the 
respective first-class rates are not convinc- 
ing. Different classifications apply in of- 
ficial and western territories. The rates 
on the lower classes bear considerably dif- 
ferent percentage relationships first 
class in the east from those in the west. 
Much traffic between official and western 
territories moves on combinations of local 
proportional factors to and from Chi- 
cago or Mississippi River gateways. Divi- 
sions between eastern and western roads 
affect traffic moving on combination rates 
little if at all. While the witness for the 
State commissions could not indicate the 
relative movement class rates east 
west of Chicago, it is probable that a con- 
siderably greater percentage of traffic 
moves on class rates east of that gateway 
than west thereof Many facts essential 
to determination of joint 
rates between eastern and western carriers 
not this record. Obviously a con- 
clusion that the divisions between the 
eastern and western carriers were unfair 
the latter should be made only 
proper record, with all the parties actively 
consideration of all 
law be 


to 


or 


on and 


the divisions of 


are in 


to upon a 


before and 
the matters 
into account. 


us, upon a 


which the requires to 


taken 

Western Carriers Divided 
Into Two Rate Groups 

Creation of New Groups—In 
1920, iant 


Rates, 192 


Increased 
the au- 


we 


purs 
by 
in western 
groups, denominated 
and the mountain- 
territorial limits of 
forth that report. 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas petition us in this case to carve 
of the 


to 
section 


the 


supra, 


thority vested in us lia, 


divided 
trict 


the 


carriers dis- 


the 


into two rate 


western group 


Pacific group The 


those groups are set in 


State authorities of 


out western group a new so-called 


south-western group, comprising the car- 
the southern 
south of 


Louisiana 


riers within portion of 


the Missouri 
west 


and 


Kansas, Missouri 


Arkansas, of the 


isippi 


River, 
Mis 
Other southwestern interests generally sup- 
of 


advoeate 


tiver, OKlahoma, Texas. 
three States 
of 
carriers in 


port the the 
tioned, 


proposed group to take 


men 
the 
all 
IXansas and those portions of Colorado 
New 


the 


petition 
but enlargement 
in 
of 
and Mexico east of the line separat- 


ing mountain-Pacific and western 
groups 
Certain C 
mountain-Pacific 
that a so-called 
southern 
boundary 


States 


that the 
divided, and 
mountain-Pacific- 
the northern 
the northern 
Nevada, 


ilifornia interests ask 


group be 
new 
group be created 
of which to 


lines of California, 


be 
and of 


‘Utah to ihe western boundary of Wy oming, 


> - 
Passenger Traffic Statistics, 
1921-1924. 





Class I Railways, Western District, 


1922 1923 


$569,001 236,915,081 


1,463,567,035 1,523,607,661 
881 13,285 


53,355 


$379,191,452 


6.43 


Although passenger-miles show a marked ¢———_—_ 


decline, the passenger 
constant. 


What has been said above should not be 


car-mile remain 


practically 


construed as indicating that the passenger 
business may be excused from contributing 
the 

with 


greatest possible earnings consonant 
adequate 

On the public 
upon the managements of the 
riers, individually and collectively carefully 
to survey 
exert 


service and _ reasonable 


che contrary a duty 


rests car- 
and 


place this 


Situation 
legitimate effort to 


the passenger to 
every 
branch of their operations on a more com- 


pensatory basis. 


Would Increase Revenue 

On Traffic Interchanged 
Divisions—The State commissions allege 

the 


to a 


that carriers west of Chicago ure en- 


titled greater 


traffic 


classification 


proportion of the reve 
lines 
than they 
that 
stern lines 
would receive under proper divisions would 
their 


evidence 


from 
official 


now 


nues interchanged with 
terr 
tuke the 


which 


tory 


receive, and position 


the added revenue the w 


ake up any deficiency in 


aggregate The 


with 


revenue. only 
to contention 
rates to and from points on the northwest- 
transcontinental lipes, such the 

Northern and the Chicago, Milwau- 
Paul. The 


the revenue 


respect this deals with 


ern as 
Great 
kee & 
compare 


St. commissions 


the 


State 
now received by 
northwestern lines with would 
the 
factors. 
by Mil- 
Ceneral dur- 
interchange 
to and 
which the same divisional bases apply as 
Chicago, they that 
would per 


rate 


that which 


accrue under a rate prorate 


rates 


using re- 
first-class 
traffic received 
the New York 
1924, where 


spective For 


as 


instance, on the 


waukee from 


September, 


ing 


was made at transfer points from 


to and from 
the 
cent 


estimate 


western roads receive 10.07 


more revenue under a first-class 
traffic 
transfer 


would 


prorate than was received. On re- 


ceived by the Milwaukee at other 


points the increase on 
The 


cent. 


this basis be 
total 


They 


0.64 per 


8.3 


cent. increase 
further 
revenues the month 
the total traffic 
Milwaukee with all 
had divided 
prorate, the Milwaukee 
$116,117 than it 
which, multiplied by would 
$1,393,404 Similar 
sons on a rate prorate 
to traffic 
Northern, 
detail. 


were 


would 


be per estimate 
of 
inter 


lines 


that if the 


tember, 1924 


for Sep- 


on 


changed by the 


east of Chicago been on a 


first-class rate 


would ve received more 


12, 
compari 


did 


receive 
be annually. 
first-class basis 


were made with 
the Great 
discussed 


ted 


respect to and 


from which 
need 
As 


with 


points on 


not be in 
data 


to divisions 


indica no introduced 
respect 


of 


northwest. 


to and from por- 
than 


presented 


uions the western district other 


all the data 
were on the first class rate prorate basis. 


the and 


thence south on the west State of 


thence 


line 


Wyoming to the Union Pacific, 
east along that railroad Cheyenne, Wyo. 
his group further 
Southern Pacifie in 
proposed new 
pértion of the Oregon 


excluded. 


Lo 
The proponents of t new 
that 
Oregon be included 
group but that the 
Short Line in Utah 

The 
proponents 


group 


the 


suggest 
in the 


be 
principal grounds 
of the 
their 
follows 


upon the 


southwestern 


which 
proposed 
base request be sum- 
That traffic 
and transportation standpoint there is not 


may 


marized (1) from a 


as 


such a relationship between the northern 


and southern portions of the western group 
iS necessitates or makes desirable the con- 
(2) 


of that 
generally 


tinuation the exi 
existing 


higher in the southwest 


group, 


the level of rates is 


than the north 
and 
spective earnings 
that 
section’ 


in 
ern 
that 
of the southwestern 


western 
and pre 
carriers are such 


that 


portion of the group, (3) 


the present 


a general increase in 
is not justified 

The of division 
of the mountain-Pacific group rests largely 
on the fact that, 
values as a rate b 


rates 


in 


request ose seeking a 


using the carriers’ book 


ise, the lines comprised 
known 


the 


materially 


in what 
regulations 
have 


is 


under 


central 


our statistical 


as western region 


shown better aggregate 
1921 
what 
regulations as the 
The 


strictly 


earnings during the 
1924, 


known 


period from to 


than the lines 


the 


inclusive, 
under 
northwestern 
tral 
not a 
which the 
the California 
ponderance of the mileage. 


in 1S 
sume 
region 


so-called cen 


western ‘region is, speaking, 
railroads of 
serving 


the 


region but 4 of 


group 
transeontinental lines 


terminals furnish pre- 
Similarly, the 
northwestern region consists of a group of 
including 
serving the north 
To 
northwestern 
graphically. 

the railroad mileage 


transcontinental lines 
Pacific 
extent the central 
groups of 
Accordingly 


carriers 
coast terminals 
some western and 
lines overlap geo 
of 
in the proposed moun- 
group consist of por- 
tions of lines included 


while most 
tuin-Pacifie-southern 
under our statistics 
in that region 
und the proposed group are far from iden 
tical. 


the central western region, 


In Increased Rates, 1920, supra, certain 
the 
southwestern similar 
At that time other 
most shippers and 
southwest opposed 
then in 
Statistics were 
the of 
in the proposed 
group of -the 
therein, that large 


tems such as the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 


southwestern 
of a 


now proposed, 


carriers advocated crea- 
tion 
that 
western 
other 


such a 


group 10 


railroads and 


interests in the 


subdivision It was urged 
opposition that no accurate 
available showing 


the 


separately value 


railroad property 


or the earnings carriers 


owing to the fact sYS 








| 
| 


Fe and Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
having mileage both within and without 
the group, make their reports for their re- 
spective systems as a whole and no satis- 
factory method of subdivision was feasible. 
Now the western carriers all oppose the 
creation of the suggested new group, and 
many of the States outside of that group 
support them. 

Speaking generally, rate groups 
section 15a should be designated having 


under 


two tests in mind, (a) the practicability of 
determining the rate of return of the car- 
riers constituting the group, and (b) the 
suitability of the territory for grouping 
consider- 
southwestern 


for rate-making purposes. To a 
able extent the 
group is a homogeneous group from a rate 
construction standpoint, but the designa- 
tion of such a group ould add materially 
to the difficulties of ascertaining group re 
turns in the western district. The pro 
posed mountain-Pacific- southern group 
meets neither of these tests. 

As will be noted from the above discus- 
and that below. apparently the real 
object sought by the proponents of both 
groups is to avoid sharing in any increases 
that may be allowed because of any defici- 


prope sed 


sion 


eney in earnings on the part of the west- 
ern carriers as a whole, and to bring about 
a relative adjustment under which rates 
within the proposed groups will be made 
to the remainder of the 
than they now are. If 
su in relative 


lower relatively 
western district 
the facts warrant 
rate levels, there is nothing to prevent the 
change being made in a proper proceeding 
without the creation of separate rate 
groups under section lia. If the carriers 
in certain portions of any rate group are 
in a more prosperous condition than those 
in the remainder, this fact may be consid- 
relative levels in 
rate group. 


h a shift 


determining the 
different portions of the 

Rates in Western Trunk-line Territory. 

As stated, the proponents of the south- 
group desire a relative readjust- 
ment of the rates in that group as com- 
pared with those in western trunk-line ter- 


ered in 


same 


western 


is noted hereinafter, 
be considered for purposes of this 
discussion as consisting north 
of Oklahoma and Arkansas and east of the 
Mountains. The committee of 
security holders of northwestern railroads, 
urging that petitions 
for a 5 per cent be 
granted, maintain th: in 
western trunk-line territory 
cent below that of tl 
western district and urge that 

increase of approximately 


ritory, which, except 
may 


the area 


Rocky 
carriers’ 


increase 


level 


while the 
general 

rate 
at 

rest 


it the 
15 
the 
an addi- 
15 per 
cent be made in the rates in western trunk- 
line territory. Both generally contend that 
the railroads in the more 
prosperous than those trunk- 
line territory, and that the rate level in 
the latter is materially lower than in the 
former. It is also contended by the pro- 
ponents of the southwestern group that 
this results in an undue burden upon 
southwestern shippers and unduely prefers 
shippers in western trunk-line territory. 
The security holders called as a witness 
the chairman of the carriers’ western 
trunk-line committee, who testified that 
the freight rate level in that ter is 
substantially that of the remainder 
of the westcrn district. The southwestern 
interests many 
existing in southwestern 
ern trunk-line territories. For example, 
upon 26 selected commodities the 
under the distance scales prescribed by 
on February 6, 1923, for 
from, and between points 
Louisiana, southern Missouri, 
prising half of the 
southwestern group, were shown 
like distances the following 
centages of the existing rates on the same 
commodities for the: following 
from St. to per 
cent; from Chicago y, 152.8 
per cent; from Chicago to Omaha, Nebr., 
150.5 per cent; from St. Louis Minne- 
apolis, Minn., 207.2 per cent; from 
Minneapolis Omaha, 137.7 cent. 
They presented comparisons of the 
intrastate rates on another list of selected 
important commodities which indicate that 
the general level of the intrastate rates on 
these in the 
20 per cent higher than 
intrastate rates on the same commod- 
within western trunk-line 
cattle, other than the 
and wheat, 
interstate, are 
gher in the 
than in western trunk-line territory. 
in trunk-line 
mittedly on a materially 
than those in the southwest or 
of tl western district, 
elsewhere noted the western pro- 
pose in a separate petition a readjustment 
of which they estimate 
add approximately 12,000,000 per 
annum to their revenues if allowed. While 
no definite proposals have been made by 
them as increases in commodity 
in trunk-line territory, 
resentatives state that if material 
of rates 1s 
some commodity 


least 


of 


is 
per 1e 


tional 


southwest are 


in western 


ory 
below 
of 


presented comparisons 


rates and west 
rates 
us 
to 


application 
in Arkansas 


"om 


and 
the castern proposed 
to aver- 
age for per 
hauls, 


149.3 
‘ity, 


VIZ: 


Louis Kansas City, 


to Kansas ¢ 


to 
and 


to per 


also 


commodities southwestern 


states is at least 


the 


ities territory. 


tates on so-called 


feeders or stockers, on both 


intrastate and also shown 


to be on a 1 level southwest 


Class 


rates western territory ad- 


are lower level 


any other 


sections 18 and us 


earriers 
will 


these rates 


dollars 


to rates 


western their rep- 


upward 
readjustment 


made, in- 


be 


class 


creases in rates will 


both desirable and necessary. 
holders offered 
ing comparisons of earnings per ton-mile 
whose mileage 
western trunk-line territory 
3 other western 


The security the follow- 


on five roads is almost 


wholly within 


With those of roads: 


Commodity group 


Cen 


Products 
Products 
Products of 
Produc of forests 
Manufactures 

L. C. L. traffic 


of agriculture 
of animals 
mines 

ts 


and miscellaneous 


Total 


Chi Chicago Great 


igo & Alton; 


ton-mile 


4.394 


Western; Chicago, St 


Although average ton-mile earnings fall 
far short of constituting an exact meas- 
ure of the relative levels of rates in dif 
ferent territories, being affected by vari- 
ous other factors, including the character 
of the traffic handled, the average length 
of haul, and divisions between carriers, a 
study of the above table and of other evi- 
dence of record tends to show that rates 
in western trunk-line territory generally 
are on a materially lower level than rates 
in other sections of western territory, in- 
cluding the southwest. Within western 
trunk-line territory itself numerous dis- 
ecrepancies and inconsistencies in both 
class and commodity rates exist. The level 
west of the Missouri River and the Twin 
Cities materially higher than that in 
the area east thereof, and many individual 
rates in each portion of the territory are 
inconsistent with rates the 
competing articles in the same 
tory. 


is 


other on same 


or terri 
Some confusion exists with respect to 
the area properly to be considered as west 
ern trunk-line territory, as some -evidently 
intend to include the above outlined 
while others have primarily in mind Wis 
consin, Illinois, Minnesota, and that 
part of Missouri north of the 
tiver. In our statistics lines serving the 
latter are divided between the cen- 
tral and northwestern regions. 
Separate statistics showing the rate of re 
earned the carriers that area 
are not available, but attention repeat 
edly called of record to the fact that a 
number of the weakest roads the west- 
ern district have all or a considerable part 
of their in the area question, 
including the Chicago Great Western, Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis, Chicago & Alton, Chi 
cago, Peoria & St. Louis, and others, while 
of a number of other roads 
to be earning the return 
in Among these 


are 


Towa, 
Missouri 


area 
western 
in 


turn by 


is 


in 


mileage in 


portions 
claimed not fair 
are situated 
may be mentioned the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, Chicago & North Western, and 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


this area. 


Security Holders Oppose 
Granting Unifrom Relief 

The security holders state: “It would 
be flying in the face of the facts to grant 
uniform relief for the entire western dis 
trict. To so the commission would 
have to close its eyes to the proved differ- 
ences in financial needs and rate structure 
between the northwest and the other 


do 


re- 
gions." 
On the record unable to deter- 
mine the precise extent to which the rates 
territory, 
whole comprising 
of the Missouri River, 
in southwest 
in the remainder of the western district. 
It is clear that rate in@reases in that 
ritory, particularly the portion east of the 
Missouri River, will tend both to produce 
a more uniform level of rates throughout 
the west and to benefit directly of 
the weakest carriers in the western dis- 
trict. We are required under section 15a 
only to adjust rates by rate groups to pro- 
duce nearly return 
for carries as a whole in such rate groups. 
But it is evident that the principal pur- 
pose of that section was to afford the pub 
lic adequate transportation service. This 
end would clearly not be adequately 
served general increases throughout 
such a rate the 
district, applying alike to weak and strong 
lines, 


we are 


in western trunk-line whether 


considered or as 


asa 
the east 


than those 


only area 


are lower the or 


ter- 


many 


as as may be a fair 


as 
by 
large western 


group as 


increases confined as far 
where the 
level and 
roads are located. 

of <Agriculture—In 
the postwar depression 


as by as 
possible 
be 
weakest 

Condition 


since 


to 


the 


areas rates appear 


to on lowest where the 
various 
cases began 
the eco- 
agricultural and 


National Live 


we have had occasion to consider 
condition of the 
livestock industries. In 
Stock Shippers League v. A., T. & S. F. 
Ry. supra, August 3, 1921, 
the ‘ord established that the livestock 
industry in a serious condition. In 
Rates on Grain, Grain Products, and Hay, 
October 20, 1921, we found 
industry in 
In Re 
May 16, 
situation 
had im- 
Charges on Grain 
decided July. 


nomic 


Co., decided 
re 
was 
supra, decided 
that the grain-farming 
a state of financial 
duced Rates, 1922, supra, 
1922, noted that the 
in agriculture obtaining 
proved. In Rates and 
and Grain Products, 
10, 1924, we found that the agricultural 
industry, both the western group and 
in the remainder of the country, was in a 


was 
prostration. 
decided 
we serious 


in 192 


supra, 


in 


somewhat better 


still 


said: 


al- 
1921. 


condition, 
in 


economic 
though than 
We 

“in 


rates the 


unsatisfactory, 


of 
an indus- 
try bears on the 
value of the service to the industry, and 
as it may permanently or for a long pe 
time affect the ability of that in- 
dustry to pay the rates assessed, but taken 
by itself it can not accepted 
trolling.’’ 

The resolution directs us to consider the 
conditions at any given time prevailing in 
industries “in so far it 
legally possible to do so, the end that 
commodities move.”’ It 

“existing 


refers 

directs to 
lawful on 
products as are affected by that de- 
pression compatible with 
of 


are 


the reasonableness 
condition 


relevant 


considering 
economic of 


may be as it 


riod of 


be as con- 


our several as is 
to 
freely also 
to 


agriculture,” 


may 
specifically 
in 
the lowest 


an depres- 


sion and us 


make possible rates 
such 
the maintenance 
transportation We 
to consider ‘the gen- 


comparative 


adequate service. 
further 


and 


directed 


eral levels in market 


value of the various classes and kinds of 





a avant — —_ 


Averuge revenue Average haul 


trunk-line 
roads? 

53 western 
Western district 
western trunk- 
Five western 
53 western 


s per Cents per 

Miles 
233 
219 
156 
194 
227 


Per vent 
26.1 


ton-mile 
0.930 1.173 

1.966 1,950 (*) 
747 856 14.6 
-740 R01 8.2 
1.148 1,389 21.9 
4.122 (*) 


1.0694 1.221 14.2 199 


Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; 


Minneapolis & St. Louis: and Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. 


Compris substantially the rest of 


ing 


the 


western district 


*Western trunk-line territory in excess of western district 
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Security Holders Oppose Granting 


Uniform Relief for Western District 


Cite Comparison of Earnings of Five Railroads in 
Trunk-Line Territory With Those 
of 53 Other Roads. 


commodities as indicated over a reasonable 
period of years.” We have before us 
voluminous evidence concerning the eco- 
condition of the agricultural and 
livestock industries, as well of others. 
Experts in agricultural economics and 
practical farmers and livestock raisers tes- 
tified in considerable numbers The car- 
riers endeavored to show that the recovery 
from the 1921 depression has been remark- 
able, while the State 
though admitting that there has recently 
been some improvement, maintained that 
the condition of agriculture still far 
from normal. It is impossible to re- 
view every feature of the extensive 
hibits‘ on this subject, but shall refer 
to the principal kinds of evidence 
mitted. 

With the average prices for a five-year 
prewar period taken as 100 per cent, the 
following table contrasts farm prices with 
other prices throughout the entire coun: 
try as shown by the Department of Agri 
culture: (See Table D). 


nomic 


as 


commissions, al- 


is 

here 
ex- 
we 
sub- 


+ 


. 
to the proposition that a considerable im- 
provement has taken place in agricultural 
conditions, but are not to be taken as a 
satisfactory measure of changes in the net 
income of the average farm operator. It 
will be noted, also, that none of the tables 
above given relates to the western district 
but that all relate to the entire 
country. 


alone, 


The results of studies of farm net in- 
come in relation to investment for certain 
groups of farmers within certain areas 
were presented by various witnesses. The 
studies were made upon different plans. 
Some were prepared with great care and 
skill. Others leave us in doubt as to the 
accuracy and reliability of the results. The 
methods of allowing for the food produced 
and consumed on the farm, for the rental 
value of the farm dwelling, for the labor 
of the farmer and his family, for deprecia- 
and the extent to which the 
included in some of the studies are 
representative, are the perplexing 


tion, also 
farms 


among 





TABLE D.—Farm and Other Prices Contrasted. 


A. Farm prices (all groups, 30 items)* 


B. Wholesale prices of nonagricultural commodities? 


Per cent, A of B 


1920 1921 
116 
167 
69 


205 
241 
80 


*Kive-vear base, August, 1909-July, 1914, equals 100. 


‘Five-year base, 1910-1914, equais 100. 
The 


each 


shows 
1921 


line an 
the 
tion of farm prices as against other prices, 
but period relation not yet 
been reestablished. 


This index of so-called relative purchas- 


last 


improvement 


year since in relative posi 


the base has 


taken 
of changes in the farmers” 
well-being, the index of wholesale 
prices of nonagricultural commodities 
not necessarily representative of what the 
farmer purchases, and furthermore, a 
change in the price level itself brings re- 
adjustments in consumption and a shifting 
of activities. Nevertheless, such an index 
is a convenient way of stating the differ- 
ence in the price trend for farm products 
and other products, and 
erable weight in judging of the condition 
of agriculture. 
From another 
from Bureau Labor Statistics, 
the prices of the single year 1913 as a 
base, and contrasting the wholesale mar- 
ket prices of farm products and of all com- 
modities, the comparison, likewise for the 
entire country, appears follows: (See 


ing is not to be an accu- 


rate 


power as 
measure 
sinee 


is 


deserves consid 


of derived 


using 


set figures, 


of 


as 





ED 


factors, and a further difficulty is in find- 
ing a satisfactory measure of invested cap- 
of 
the capital value, in period of ris- 
of 


while an 


ital. When estimated on basis current 


values, 


ing prices, is inflated and the rate re- 


turn thereby made lower, im- 


provement in the rate might come from 


writing down the capital in subsequent 


years. We give some illustrations of this 
testimony. It is obvious that rates of re- 
turn investment based on cur- 
of land and 
ments can not be compared with rates of 
book 


in 


on capital 


rent sclling values improve- 


value some smaller 
Stating railroad net carn- 


return 
value 
ings. 
The results certain studies of net 
earnings made by the Department of 
Agriculture were incorporated in the rec- 
ord. One of these studies estimates that 
the agricultural industry whole 
in the United States, the operator's return 
on the current value of his net capital in- 


on 
used 


or 


of 


for as a 





Table FE). ’ 


TABLE E.—Yer Cent of 1913 Prices. 
1920 1921 

218 124 3 

se 236 147 149 

eles 


1922 


1923 
142 
194 


1924 1925 
143 162 
150 160 


Wholesale market price of farm products 
All commodities, including farm products 

In this comparison the farm products in- 
dex exceeded that of all commodities for a 
short time in 1 Another witness took 
1879 as 100 cent and de- 
duced that for 1924 the market prices of 
farm products were 19 per cent above a 
parity with those of other products. The 
reason for the difference resulting from a 
shift of the base backward is that over a 
long there up- 
ward in the ratio of farm product 
prices to all wholesale prices. 

The index numbers the entire coun- 
try of prices at the farm, taken from De- 
partment of Agriculture reports, for prin- 


allowing for food and fuel consumed 
the farm, but not for house rent, and also 
allowing for wages to operator and family: 

Per cent 


vestment was at the following rates, a 
oy 


the prices of per 


1919-20 
1920-21 


(deficit) 


(deficit) 


period has been a gencral 


trend 
1924-25 y Sara tace Maur acecebocesaANire 3.6 

The rates of return on total capital of 
both owners and operators were as follows 
for 0.7, 1.4, 3.4, 3.3, 
and 


for 


the same 

4.6 
For 

>—- 


Base, July, 1909-August, 1914, Equals 100. 
October, 
1925 
135 
152 
141 
154 
171 
90 


: years: 6 
cipal groups of commodities, July, 1909, to 
August, 1914, taken as 100 per cent, were 
(See Table F). 


per cent. 
1924, for 


315 ranches in Montana, 


as follows: 





TABLE F.—Prices at Farms: Five-year 
1920 
231 
249 
173 
197 
248 


Group 1921 
112 
148 
108 
151 
191 
90 


1923 
114 
136 
106 
147 
216 
109 


1924 
129 
124 
109 
137 
211 
100 


Grains ‘ 
Fruits and vegetables .. 
Meat 
Dairy and 
Cotton and 
Unclassified ae 

From this it appears that cotton prices 
to the farmer turned 1922, but 
have recently fallen; prices turned 
upward in 1923, and continued upward to 
1925; meat animal prices improved decid- 
edly in 1925. Of the meat animal prices, 
those of sheep and lambs increased mate- 
rially in 1922; prices hogs turned up- 
ward in 1924 and during 1925: and eattle 
prices advanced materially in 1925. 

The that a of 
price changes alone is not the true meas- 
ure of agricultural improvement. They re- 
fer to the total value of crops not fed to 
livestock and of animal products compared 
with wholesale of nonagricul- 
tural commodities to show the relative ex- 
the entire country 
pared by the Department of Agriculture is 
of record, and this shows, with the period 
1910-1914 as a base, a decided improvement 
(See Table G). Ae ee a ol ae 
-Relative Figures, Values 1910-1914 Taken as 100; Partly Crop 
Years and Partly Calendar Years. 

1920 1921 
96.6 78.6 
79.7 85.4 


animals ey 
poultry products.. 
cottonseed 


—s 


Wyoming, 





upward in 
grain 


North Dakota, and South Da- 


kota, that department computed a return 


on capital of 2.5 per cent after deducting 
interest on borrowed capital and an allow- 
ance of $851 


per ranch for unpaid labor. 


A witness for the farm interests made an 


estimate of the net income of Iowa farm- 
ers annually from 1909-1910 to 1924-5. He 
assumed the gross income figures used by 
witness but made a more ae 

plete statement of the expenditures. His 
method of estimate indicated a rate of re- 
turn on unincumbered capital in the pe- 
1910-1911 to and including 1919-1920, 
ranging from 5.98 to 23.85 per cent, while 
by the same method he computed the re- 
turn for succeeding years as follows: 1920- 
1921, a deficit of 15.05 per cent; 1921-1922, 
> 
Ye 


earriers maintain survey 


a carrier 


the prices 
riod 


change value for pre- 


in recent years: 
TABLE G.- for 
1922 
85.0 
86.3 
Total ‘ ‘ 88.0 82.1 85.6 
witness for the carriers also gave an 
estimate of the owners’ and opera- 
tors' aggregate after the 
duction of interest, and certain 
items of expenditure, and converted this 
into index with the for 
the five-vear period ended with June, 1913, 
taken 100 
purchasing power of the aggregate prewar 
agricultural income appears to have been 
restored in the year 1924-5, shown by wages plus 30 per cent. 
the following table: (See Table H). — 
TABLE H.—Crop Years (Base Periog, Five 
Item. 
Income after expenditures left to owners and oper- 
for living 
power, 


1923 
100.8 
94.0 


97.3 


1924 
106.8 
95.1 


100.8 


Crops not fed to livestock 
Animal products 


A 
farm a deficit of 23.36 per cent; 1 
of 4.14 1923-24, a 
per 1924-25, a 


23, a return 
of 8.88 
deficit of 4.13 


computation 


cash income de- < 
per cent; deficit 
taxes, : 
cent; and in 


numbers, income per cent. This included 


an 
allowance of $600 in recent vears for food, 


as cent. On this basis the 


per fuel, and rental of house, and a deduction 


for the value of the labor of the operator 
and his family on the basis of hired-hand 


as 


és hs aa 
Years, Beginning July 1, 1909-1913). 

1920-1 1921-2 1922-3 1923-4 1924-5 
ators 


Purchasing 
wholesale 


138.2 93.7 138.0 146.0 170.7 


in terms of ,nonagricultural 


prices 68.2 59.6 80.6 90.4 


SS 
The full tert of the report will bé 
continucd in the issue of July 24, 


105.4 


of income and purechas _—— 
rest in consigerable part 


They lend some support 


Such 
Ing 
on assumptions, 


estimates 


power must 


y 
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World Market Declared Likely to 





Cattle 
Hogs 





Dipping Is Ordered 


Of Cattle Diseases 


Secty. Jardine Signs Amend- 
ment to Rules Regarding 
Shipping of Live® 
Stock. 


Regulations governing the interstate 
movement of livestock were amended in 
an order signed by W. M. Jardine, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, July 17, to beebme ef- 
fective September 1, it was announced 
at the Department of Agriculture July 19. 

Under the new regulations, southern cat- 
tle from tick infested areas must be dipped 
once in an arsenical solution, to rid them 
of the ticks which carry the splenetic or 
be shipped 
immediate 


before 
for 


Texas fever, 
interstate 
slaughter. 


they 
purposes 


ean 
of 
When the dipping is done under gov- 
ernment supevision, application for the 
dipping must be made in advance and any 
claim against the United States for dam- 
ages resulting from the dipping must be 
waived. 
This 
to the recent 
an act of 1884. 


amendment was made to conform 
act of Congreg# amending 

The 1884 act was drawn 
up before the infectious nature of Texas 
fever understood and under it the 
splenetic or Texas fever now known to be 
transmitted 
clared not to be 
or 


was 


the cattle 
considered an infectious 


by ticks, was de- 


contagious and the interstate 
movement of cattle for immediate slaugh- 
ter permitted without any 
ments for ridding the cattle of ticks. 
new regulations 
up the quarantine 
more effective. 


disease, 
was require- 
The 
to make 


infested 


considered 
tick 


are 

or areas 
Text 

The fulls text 
tions follows: 


of Regulations. 


of th® amended regula- 

Under the authority conferred by law 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture by the 
acts of Congress approved May 29, 1884 
(23 Stat., 31), as amended by the act ap- 
proved June 28, 1926 (Public No. 436, 69th 
Congress), February 2, 1903 (32 Stat., 791), 


and March 3, 1905 (33 Stat., 1284), as 
amended by the act approved March 4, 
1913 (37 Stat., 828, 831), the regulations 


governing the interstate movement of live- 
stock, issued under date of February 25, 
1925, and effective May 1, 1925 (B. A. I. 
Order 292), as amended, are hereby further 
amended in the following particulars: 


5 


Paragraph 1, Section 2, Regulation 2, is 
revoked and in lieu thereof the following 
paragraph, to be designated as paragraph 
1, is substituted: 

Section 2, Paragraph 1. Interstate ship- 
ments of southern cattle may be made at 
any time by rail or boat for immediate 
slaughter, provided that within days 
prior to shipment the cattle have been 
dipped once in a permitted dip, under the 
supervision of an inspector of the State 
of origin or a bureau inspector; that the 
cattle are accompanied by a statement of 
such dipping; that the proper official of 
the State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia to which the shipment is des- 
tined has granted permission for the ac- 
ceptance and handling of southern cattle; 
and that in their movement the provisions 
contained in sections 2, 3, and 12, and para- 
sraph 4 (d) of section 4, hereinafter set out 
in this regulation, are strictly observed and 
complied with. 


5 


Subparagraph (d) of paragraph 4, 
tion 4, Regulation 2, is revoked and in lieu 
thereof the following subparagraph, to be 
designated as (d), is substituted: 


sec- 


(d) The dipping of cattle for interstate 
movement shall be done only’ in a_ per- 
mitted dip and at places where proper 
facilities are provided for dipping and for 
handling the cattle in a manner to pre- 
vent exposure to infection after the final 
dipping. 

Care Is Necessary. 

Cattle which are to be dipped shall be 
given an opportunity to drink sufficient 
water to quench their thirst prior to dip- 
ping, be carefully handled, and not dipped 
while they are in a heated or exhausted 
condition. When the cattle are to be 
dipped under bureau supervision the owner 
of the cattle, offered for interstate ship- 
ment, or his agent duly authorized thereto, 
shall first execute and deliver to a bureau 
inspector an application for inspection and 
supervised dipping wherein he shall agree 
to waive all claims against the United 
States for any loss or damage to said ecat- 
tle occasioned by or resulting from dip- 
ping or other treatment hereunder, or re- 
sulting from any subsequent treatment 
prior to their interstate shipment, or re- 
sulting from the fact that they are later 
found to be still tick infested, and also 
for all subsequent loss or damage to any 
other cattle in the possession or control 
of such owner which may come into con- 
tact with the cattle so dipped or treated. 


The dip at present permitted by the de- 
partment is an arsenical solution which 
shall at all times show a minimum of 
twenty-two hundredths per centviof arseni- 
ous oxid in solution, as indicated by the 
bureau field test for the arsenical dipping 
bath. A proprietary brand of arsenical 
solution may be used in official dipping 
only after specific permission tlterefor has 
been issued by the bureau; and_ no dip will 
hereafter be given department permission 
for official use in the dipping of cattle for 
ticks unless it has been shown to the satis- 
faction of the bureau (1) that the strength 
of the bath prepared therefrom may be sat- 
isfactorily determined in the field by a 
practical portable testing outfit; (2) that 
under actual field conditions the dipping 
of cattle in a bath of definite strength will 
effectually eradicate ticks without 
to the animals dipped. 


injury 


This amendment, which, for the purpose 
of identification, is designated as Amend- 
ment 3 to B. A. I. Order 292, shall be ef- 
fective on and after September 1, 1926, 


Done at Washington this 17th day of 
July, 1926. 
Witness my hand and the seal of the 


Department of Agriculture. 
Signed.) W. M. JARDINE, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
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Farmers Receivin g From 15 to 18 Cents Less Per 
Bushel Than at Same Time: Last Year. 


The present wheat price situation and 


factors which may influence the trend of 
prices this year considered in 


were a 


statement issued July 17 by the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

Farmers are receiving from 15-18 cents 
a bushel less for their winter wheat this 
year than they did last year at this time. 
Holders of spring 
the other 
more. 


and durum’ wheat 
are 


on 
receiving 7-13 cents 
result of the increase in 
winter forecast of production. 

The price of all classes and grades at 
five United States markets as of July 
this year was $1.40 a bushel compared 
with $1.51 a bushel last year. The same 
relationship between classes is seen at the 
market as at the farm. Winter wheat has 
not yet been in volume at the 
market so the farm price drep of 11 cents 
on July has not been duplicated. 


hand 
This is a 


9 


received 


Future Prices Steady. 

September future pyices have remained 
fairly steady for the past two months with 
Minneapolis an advance of 13 
cents from the low and Chicago an advance 
of 6 
Liverpool have 
May 7 they averaged 
years’ quatations and 


showing 


cents. Quotations in Winnepeg and 
little. 
below 
July 9 
The relationship 


the 


fluctuated 
8 
on 


but On 


cents last 
about 2 
*betwten 


last 


cents above. 
about 


this time. 


markets is 


at 


same “as year 
United 


grades 


year States of all 
Class started from a low of 
$1.51 on July 9 and advancedto $1.67 on 
August 14. 
the 
Canada 


tober 2. 


prices 






ss and 


With spring wheat coming on 
market and imports coming in from 
declined to $1.43 on c- 
Another from this level 
brought prices to $1.78 on January 8; the 
high point of the Prices declined 
gradually from this point and closed the 
year at $1.52; one cent from the opening. 
The level of wheat prices at the begin- 
ning of the new crop year is 13 cents below 
that of last year. The average of all classes 


prices 


rise 


season, 


and grades at five markets (old wheat) is 
$1.39 as compared with $1.52 last year. The 
prospects for larger crops of hard and soft 
red winter wheats are responsible for this 
lower @vel. Prices at Liverpool at the 
beginning of July were at about the same 
level as last year. While the price of hard 
red winter at Chicago was dropping from 
$1.64 the week ending June 11 at $1.44 for 
the week ending July 9, hard red spring at 
Minneapolis rose from $1.73 to $1.78. 

Since the indicated crop of winter wheat 
is more than sufficient to supply the usual 
requirements of the United States, the 
movements of the prices for hard winter 
wheat and perhaps for soft red winter 
wheat are likely to be governed more by 
world price movements than they were last 
year; whereas the indicated shortage of 
hard spring if realized may place that 
wheat in a more protected position than 
it was last vear and place it in about the 
same relationship to world prices as was 
spring wheat following the short crop of 
1923. 

The tariff therefore 
teresting study this year as in 1923. 


in- 
On 


may prove an 
July 9 the spread between Winnipeg and 
Minneapolis increased to 16 cents compared 
with the 7 cents the week before. Last year 
at 


cent 


this time Minneapolis prices were 1 
Winnipeg. 

High World Market. 

With prospects that the bread grain sup- 


plies furnished by the Northern Tlemisphere 


above 


this year will be somewhat less than last 
year, prices for the year in world markets 
should average higher than last year. For 
the next few months the progress of condi- 
in region of the 
United States and luropean 
erop reports will have great influence upon 
the trend of prices. 

Later in the year prospects in the South- 
ean Hemisphere will become important. The 
trend of prices for the year can be pre- 
dicted only to be the extent that the crop 
prospects and actual outturn of crops can 


be foreseen. 


tions the spring Wheat 


Canada and 


WHEAT: Prices per bushel paid to producers at country shipping points, by weeks, 
May 7-July-9, 1925-1926. 
Hard Red Soft Red Hard Red Amber 
Date Winter Winter Spring Durum 
1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
MAS Ti. s00ecn0ee ‘ 144 136 166 155 146 137 139 119 
May 14... 62 0vtewes 147 137 166 155 148 135 137 119 
MOY 22. cus 64486 145 136 168 151 150 135 136 119 
MAY 2E.......c8ssees 149 32 168 143 156 133 143 117 
Tune 4....5% oe 148 132 178 141 153 135 138 119 
FUNG 1h... eee ‘ 146 138 q2 144 149 145 130 120 
June 18...... eeeere 139 136 163 142 143 140 126 118 
June 25..... ceeeeee 136 134 156 135 142 135 123 115 
FRI Ba oc. cwciedcws e 129 181 140 130 181 138 114 115 
PE y eRe s bk's tle 135 #120 142 #124 134 147 112 119 


* New wheat. 


WHEAT: 


May 7-July 9, 1925-1926. 





Daily weighted price per bushel of reported cash sales at 


stated markets, 


All Class Hard Red Hard Red Amber 

and Grades Winter ~ Spring Durum 

Date 5 Markets Chieago Minneapolis Minneapolis 
1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
164 158 165 165 171 166 189 148 
164 158 167 167 169 165 176 148 
167 155 170 165 176 164 176 148 
169 156 171 166 173 164 170 145 
Tans: 4.225.505 5 167 152 169 °° 157 173 162 169 148 
TUS 11... cc ee 72 163 72 164 177 173 166 154 
Tune 18... ..c.00 ee 162 160 164 161 167 72 157 153 
UNG 2955. cee ks:se00 161 152 161 154 W607 163 164 143 
$e Ee con es eae 152 139 151 141 168 163 159 146 
TUE Beck 5-0 ee se 151 140 148 144 166 178 152 


Advoeates Revision 


Of Logging Methods 


Department of Agriculture Says 
Private Pine Forests in West 
Can Be Perpetuated. 


Privately owned pine forests in Cali- 
fornia can be perpetuated by the adoption 
of logging methods and 
adequate protection of cut-over lands 
against fire, according to an exhaustive 
study of the problem recently completed 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


less destructive 


The condition of logged-off land® and the 
methods of logging employed in all forest 
regions of the United States are being in- 
vestigated by the department, through the 
Forest Service, to work out specific meth- 
ods to prevent forest denudation and to 
grow timber as crop. The California 
investigation was made by S. B. Show, 
now in charge of the California national 
forest district, and is ptblished as De- 
partment Bulletin 1402-D, entitled “Timber 
Growing and Logging Practice in the Cali- 
fornia Pine Region.’’ This publication may 
be secured free as long as the supply lasts 
upon application to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 

One of the most destructive agencies in 
the California pine forests, the report re- 
veals, “high lead’ logging, a 
method by which logs are drawn by over- 
head cables operated, often at a great 
speed, by powerful engines. The incoming 
uproot or break down most of the 
younger trees that have been spared by 
the loggers that would form the 
nucleus of a new forest. 

The key to forest perpetuation in Cali- 
fornia, according to the Forest Service, is 
to cut the mature trees and preserve the 
younger trees, which usually abun- 
dant, To this end the Forest Service ree- 
ommends that high-lead logging be abol- 
ished or radically modified; that adequate 
precaution be taken against fire, especially 
by safely disposing of logging debris, and 
preventing the fire logging 
engines; and that trees below 20 inches in 
diameter be kept for further growth and to 
seed the cul-over lands, 


a 


is so-called 


logs 


and 


are 


setting of by 





Prepared Skim Milk 


Used Commercially 


Department of Agriculture An- 
nounces Successful Application 
as Poultry Feed. 


Successful commercial application of the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry’s process for the 
manufacture of concentrated sour skim 
milk as a hog and poultry feed has just 
been announced by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The full text of the department's state- 
ment follow g: 


Large quantities of skim milk formerly 
wasted or inefficiently used are being con- 
verted into marketable product by a 
number of companies utilizing a process re- 
cently perfected by the Bureau of Dairy- 
ing, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. One company has sold more than a 
million pounds during the last year for 
poultry and hog feed. At Grove City, Pa., 
this manufactured product—concentrated 
sour skim milk—is made under the direc- 
tion of department dairymen and sells at 
4 cents a pound, netting 62 cents a hundred 
pounds of skim milk. 


a 


Briefiy, the process consists of the use of 
a culture containing a mycoderm, which is 
a yeastlike organism, and an active cul- 
ture of the bulgaricus type. When used 
in combination they able to develop 
more than double the amount of acidity 
in the skim milk produced by 
lactic cultures alone. The use of this 
mixed culture has made it possible to 
create an acidity of 2 per cent in skim 
milk which when concentrated at the rate 
of 3 to 1 gives the finished product an 
acidity of 6 per cent. An acidity of 2 per 
cent removes the difficulties formerly expe- 
rienced in concentrating skim milk in the 
vacuum pan, and 6 per cent acidity in the 
finished product prevents spoiling. The 
product has been kept in good condition 
for, more than a year. 

Concentrated sour skim milk is a pasty, 
semifluid product. As poultry feed it 
mixed with water or dry mash. Good 
sults are obtained with the product 
fed to baby chicks in a dilution of 1 to 8; 
fed to laying in paste 
form or in a mixture of 1 pound of paste 


are 


ordinary 


is 
re 
when 
either 


when hens 


Wheat 


Dairying 
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Spring Wheat Crop Report for July Indicates Prices 
On Hogs Will Decrease in Spring 


To Prevent Spread | Govern Price of Surplus Winter Wheat| In Canada Declaréd 


ee 


Uncertain Factor 


Department of Agriculture 
Summarizes Bread Grain 
Situation for Northern 


Hemisphere. 





Canada’s spring wheat crop is the most 
uncertain factor in the wheat production 
outlook, while Russia must be watched as 
closely as possible for potentially it is an 


important factor in the situation for 


Agriculture 


the 


year, the Department of 


clares in a summary of the world's bread 


grain situation just ‘issued. a 
The full text of the 


mary 


department's sum- 


follows: 
Estimates, forecasts and 


crop condition 


reports received to date indicate that the 


bread grain supplies of the Northern 


Hemisphere, exclusive of Russia, for this 
year are likely to be less than last year. 
Forecasts from countries which last year 
produced 63.5 per cent of the total wheat 
crop of the Northern Hemisphere and 56.4 
per cent of the world of 
Russia, indicate a production of 1,897,000,- 
1, 880,000,000 


erop, exclusive 
000 bushels, as compared with 


last but condition 
important 


and Germany) 


bushels year; reports 


from European producers such 


as not 
that 
less 


of 


lodged and excessive 


France Which have 


vet forecasts indicate 
the of 
than last year. 


central Europe hadly 


made definite 


those will be 


many 


crops countries 


Grain in areas 


followed by 


has been conducive to 


moisture higher temporature 
of 


reports indicate 


spread rust, eX- 
cepling Scandinavia Whiers 
favorable progress, huropean 
erally still ten days to weeks late. 
It seen® probable that reduction of 
Kuropean crops will offset the increase in 


the crop of the United St 


crops gen- 


three 


the 


ites, 


The most uncertain factor in the produe- 
tion outlook is the spring wheat crop of 
Canada. The first forecast of the Cana- 
dian wheat crop of 1926 is 60,000,000 bush- 
ells below the final of the 
of last year, but the first forecast last year 
was 45,000,000 bushels below the final es- 
timate for the year. of nine years 
the outturn of the has been below 


estimate crop 


Out 


crop 


the July forecast in six years and above 
in three years. 
Larger Acreage Indicated. 
Russia may or may not be an impor- 


tant factor in the world wheat market this 
year. Early in the season last year Rus- 
sia promised a surplus of 
grain, including wheat She actually ex- 
ported only about 21,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. This year’s reports indicate a 
somewhat larger acreage and conditions 
above average, but 
better than last Russia must be 
watched as closely as possible as the sea- 
son progresses for potentially it is an im- 
portant factor in the situation for the year. 

Recent reports for China state that good 


considerable 


year. 


de- 














iveraging probably no | 


crops are expected in the Shanghai dis- 
trict, but in the Tientsin districts crops are | 
poor. About 50 per cent of the crop in 


Manchuria was damaged by drought, ac- | 


cording to a recent report. 
In the Southern Hemisphere, Australian 


ditions and are excellent for 
the coming season. The area sown in 
New South Wales is expected to be slightly 
less than that sown last year. 


prospects 


_ Stocks of Old) Wheat. 

Stocks of old wheat on hand in ex- 
porting countries and afloat at the begin- 
ning of the new crop year appear to be 
lower than the amount on hand at the 
beginning of the last year. The reduc- 


tion in stocks in the United States is not 
offset by the slight increases in the stocks 
reported from Canada and Argentina and 
in the amount afloat. Although there are 
no available statistics of stocks in Eu- 
ropean countries, from observations and 
general reports it appears that stocks are 
practically exhausted at some points and 
are nowhere large. In some countries the 
supplies of old wheat are probably some- 
what Yarger than they were at the begin- 
ning of last year though not great enough 
to materially affect the situation with 
spect to the market for new wheat. 


re- 


Forecasts for Rye. 

Rye forecasts received to date from six 
countries indicate 128,379,000 bushels 
compared with 149,827,000 reported for the 
same‘ countries in 1925 and an average of 
168,800,000 bushels in the four years, 1922 
to 1925. The countries reportéd are the 
United States, Canada, Spain, Hungary, 
Netherlands and Bulgaria. Last year the 
total crop of these countries amounted to 
only 13 of the world 


as 








cent 


per total ex- 
clusive of Russia. The area reported in 
16 countries which last year accounted 


for 63 per cent of the world total, exclu- 
Sive of Russia, is 4 per cent less than 
last year. Germany has not reported the 


area for harvest. The condition of the 
crop on July 1 is reported to be slightly 
above average, in improvement over the 
condition of June 1, but not so goods.as 
last year. This would indicate that unless 
there has been some increase in area 


Seeded, the German crop may be less than 
last year. Poland reports a slight reduc- 
tion in area, and condition on July 1 be- 
low average, which was not so good as the 
report on June 1 nor so good as the condi- 
tion on the date last year, all of 
which indicates a shorter crop in Poland. 
Our representative in Berlin cabled July 
11, that heavy continuous rains had flooded 
many areas in Germany and Poland, se- 
riously reducing both quality and quantity 


same 


of expected yields It appears evident, 
therefore, that the Muropean rye crop out- 
side of Russia may be considerably less 


than last year's crop. 





to 1 pound of dry mash; and when fed for 
crate fattening at the rate of 40 pounds of 
the paste to 100 pounds of mash, 

The utilization of surplus skim milk in 
this concentrated product 
promises a greater outlet to the dairyman 


manufacturing 


for his products and assures the poultry- 
man of a uniform supply of good feed that 
has excellent keeping Qualities, 


seedings are progressing under ideal con- | *8°- 


Department of Agriculture Warns Breeders to 
Take This Fact Into Consideration. 


The present highly favorable hog prices 
are not likely to prevail when the spring 
pig crop of 1927 is ready for market, the 
Department of Agriculture warns in a spe- 
cial hog outlook report isued July 17. 

The full text 


ment on report follows: 


of the department state- 
The following statement has been per- 
pared for the information of hog producers 


and those who seek to advise them regard- 


ing production and marketing plans. It is 
based on a careful study of the latest 


available information and assumes the sub- 
stantial accurarcy of the indications of the 
June t pig survey in the Corn Belt as to 


trends of production. It should be remem- 


bered, of course, that it is not possible to 
fully appraise the importance of all factors 
in the situation and furthermore that the 


situation might be changed somewhat if 


farmers materially alter their plans. 


Hog production as shown by thé pig sur- 


veys reached the law. point of the cyele 


with the spring pig crop of 1926, and in- 


ereased farrowings next fall are indicated, 


Market supplies through this summer, fall 


and winter will continue as low, if not 


jower, than a year earlier and not until 


next spring can increased market supplie 


be expected. With continued favorable 


hog prices for the next nine months pro 


. : > . 
ducers should bear in mind that prices foi 


hogs farrowed in the spring of 1927 may 


be much less favorable than for the spring 
crop of this year. 
Ifog Supply Situation. 


Present indications as to the probable 


hegs during the next four 


slaughter of 


months are conflicting. Irom the size of 


shown the pig 


tv 


the 1925 pig crop, as by 


the numbers marketed 


the 


surveys, and 


date, a slaughter about same size as 


last year is indicated, The relation of sum- 


mer slaughter to winter slaughter in other 


years similar to this when feeding corn 
to hogs has been highly profitable indi- 


cates a slaughter larger than that of last 
year. The 1926 spring pig survey showed 
swine over six months old to be only 382 
per cent of aj& swine on farms June 1, ¢ 
compared to 36 per cent on June.1, 19 
as shown by the survey of that date. Mak- 
ing allowances for the increase in sows 
retained for farrowing this fall, these fig- 
ures indicate a possible decrease in July 
to October slaughter of 15 per cent or more 
from that of last year. Fron? this conflict- 
ing evidence, the most likely indication is 
for an inspected slaughter during 
four months around 5 per cent below the 
11,184,400 of last year. 


As 





those 


Average weights will probably continue 
slightly heavier than last summer. The 
storage stocks of pork and lard on July 
1 were the smallest for that date in 11 
and 18.5 per less than 
This decrease is equivalent to almost 
million Consumptive 
to November 1 are indicated as no larger, 
if as large, as last year. 

With a 3.5 cent in 
farrowing, offset by a 4.2 per cent decrease 


years, cent a year 


one hogs. supplies 


per increase sows 


in pigs per litter, the June pig survey 
| showed the 1926 spring pig crop to be 
slightly smaller than that of 1925. As- 
sessors’ enumerations of brood sows in 
Kansas and Iowa, however, indicate more 
sows last spring than are shown by the 
survey. In view of the close agreement 
of the survey data in all the producing 


States and the consistency of the returns 
it is believed that the 
a indication 
situation. 


figures 
the 


survey are 


dependable of general 


Corn Belt 

With the 1926 
than that of 
ties that a highly favorable corn-hog price 
ratio will increase materially the 
of sows bred for farrowing in 
of 1927, the market supply of hogs during 
the six months following 
1926, will probably be somewhat smaller 
than during the corresponding period last 


spring 
1925 


slightly 
the probabili- 


pig crop 


less and 








number 
the spring 


November 1, 


winter and spring when almost 26,000,000 
head were slaughtered. 

The pig survey showed in 
nearly 40 per cent in intentions 
sows farrow this fall in the 
over number that farrowed last fall. 
In the December reports of 
sows farrowed have been much below June 
reports of intentions to breed. In view of 
the high price ratio prevailing 
during the spring of 1926, nearly the high- 
est on record, it is thought that the spread 
this year will be small and that fall far- 
rowings will be at least 25 per cent above 
those of 1925. This would mean a fall pig 
erop of about 16,200,000 head in the Corn 
Belt and would warrant an expectation of 


of 
breed 
Corn Belt 


an reuse 


to 





to 
the 


other years 


corn-hog 


| about 3,000,000 more hogs for slaughter in 





; was indicated by 


the late spring and summer of 
during the current This 
however, can not be expected to increase 
hog marketings before next spring. 


1927 than 


year. increase, 


Corn Supply. 

The area in corn this vear in the North 
Central States (Corn Belt) is estimated by 
the department to be 64,737,000 
acres, about 1 per cent less than last 
A production of about 1,904 million 
bushels, 15 per cent less than last year, 
the July 1 condition 
the crop in these States. Since a consider- 
able increase over last fall carry-over 
of old is expected it likely 
present the supply of old 


ubout 
or 


year. 


in 


corn from 


is 


indications that 


and new corn this fall will show a redue- 
tion of not more than 5 to 10 per cent in 
these 12 States, In the Corn Belt States 
west of the Mississippi River the total 
supply of old and new corn this fall is 
likely to be at least equal to the supply 
last fall and perhaps 10 to 15) per cent 
above the 10-year average: while in the 
Kastern Corn Belt States the supply of 
eld and new corn may be at least 20 per 


‘ cent short of the supply last fall, and 10 


. 
per cent less than the 10-year average. 
For the country 
old 


more 


as a whole the supply of 
fall 


cent less than 


and new not 


the 


corn this may be 


than 2 to 5 per 
fall. The 


point to a plentiful supply of corn during 


supply last present indications 


the winter months of 1926-27. An increas- 


ing demand for corn next spring and sum- 


mer is anticipated if the expected increases 
in the coming fall and spring pig crops 


materialize. 


The domestic demand for hog products 
during the first half of 1926 was practically 
first half of 1925. 


Consumption for the first five months was 


the same as during the 


practically the same both years, with 
— 

Wholesale product prices for the two 

periods averaging as a whole about the 


same, 
— 
Although employment has been good and 
payrolls maintained at high levels, general 
shown @ slight 


March, 


industrial activity has 


tendency to slacken since espe- 


industries 
While 


only a 


cially in many of the basie 


textiles, coal, new buildings, it 


ete, 


is possible that there will be mod 


erate mid-year recession in business ac 
tivity such as characteried the last two 
years, the fact that there has been a con 
current weakness in the wholesale price 
level makes it seem probable that there 
may be some reduction from the high level 
of the last 18 months, It, therefore, seems 
likely that during the next 12 months the 
domestic demand for hog products will be 
no better then, if as good as, during the 
past 12. In addition, the larger market 
supplies in prospect for the spring and 
summer of 1927 may tend to discourage 
placing high-priced hog products in stor- 
age during the winter run. This would 
tend to decrease the prices for live hogs 


even though market supplies still com- 
paratively small. 
Foreign Demand. 
There appears to be little prospect of im- 


are 


provement in the foreign demand for 
American pork products for the remainder 
of 1926. Economic conditions in the 
United Kingdom which early this year 
seemed to promise a favorable market are 
now less encouraging as a result of the 
serious unemployment situation. 

German economic conditions are improv- 


ing gradually, but increasing purchasing 
power is being accompanied by increasing 
home production of pork products which 
will continue to limit import requirements. 
During the 11 months ending May, 1926, 
United States exports of lard to Germany 
smaller than in the corresponding 
period of 1924-25. Those to the United 
Kingdom during these periods were prac- 
tically the same, but bacon exports to that 


were 


were smaller. 

In the absence of data 
numbers of hogs in foreign 
is difficult to estimate supplies. 


country 
as to present 
countries, it 


Slaughter 


statistics covering the first four to five 
months of 1926, however, indicate gen- 
erally lighter supplies than last year ex- 


in and the Netherlands. 
The present high pork prices and the fa- 
vorable outlook for a good harvest of food- 
stuffs indicate an upward tendency in hog 
production, particularly in Germany and 
Central Europe. 

With continued fairly active domestic 
demand, and with indicated hog supplies 
(plus storage stocks), no larger and prob- 
ably somewhat than last it 
seems likely that hog prices this summer 
and fall will be maintained at about the 
levels of last 

Supplies for the winter will probably be 

than last 
however, 
last 
somewhat 


cept Germany 


smaller year, 


year. 


year. Consumptive 
not be 
winter. ° Storage 


larger 


demand, 


no 
quite as 
strong demand 
may of antigi- 
pated larger supplies of hogs for the follow- 


may 
as 
be less because 
ing summer. Hence, in spite of continued 
short supplies hog prices next winter may 
he than last winter, 
though no very material decline is antici- 


somewhat lower al- 
pated. 
In 


should 


breeding for spring producers 
into the 
that the very favorable hog prices of 1926 


are not likely to prevail when the spring 


next 


take account possibility 


pig crop of 1927 is ready for market. 
If the present highly favorable corn-hog 


the 
producers 


price ratio’ continues through coming 
fall winter in- 


crease production as they have in the past 


and and hog 






under similar conditions, and as breeding 
intentions for the coming fall pig crop 
indicate they will, hogs will be much 
cheaper in the winter of 1927-28 than they 
were last winter or are likely to be the 
coming winter. 


Contract Awarded 


On Mt. Rainier Road 


Estimated Cost of National Park 
Project in Washington Is 


$306,094. 








Contract for the construction of the 
Round Pass Section project of the West 
Side Highway, in Mount Rainier National 


Park, Washington, has just been awarded | 


to Messrs. Joplin & Eldon, of Portland, 
Oregon, by the Department of the Interior. 

The estimated cost of this work is $306,- 
094, less deductions for the use of certain 


Government explosives as provided for in 


the contract. Theswork covered in the 
award is to be completed on or before 
July 1, 1928. 


The approximate length of this section 
of the road is nine miles, but the United 
States has reserved the right to increase 
decrease the 


or length of the project so 
that the cost may come ‘vithin the funds 
available. 

Twenty-one bids for this work were re- 


ceived, that from Joplin & Eldon being the 
lowest, 


| Series of Pageants 
Staged in Open Air 
In National Parks 


Educational Work of Depart- 
ment of Interior in Recre- 
ation Areas Subject 
of Review. 





The educational work of the Department 
of the Interior in the national parks and 
monuments in this country during the 
} present year is disclosed in part in a state- 
July 19 


present 


| ment issued 
| At 


national 


by the department. 


the are nineteen 


the 


time, there 


parks, not including three 


new parks authorized at the last session 


of Congress, and 


This 


thirty-two monuments. 


educational work this  year~ in- 


cludes, according the 
and pic- 
direction of 
of the 


Department 


to the department, 
of several beautiful 
under the 
pageant 


of 


presentation 
turesque 
Garnet 
National 
of 


pageants 
the 


Service 


Holme, 
Park 
Interior. 


master 
the 
the 


Series of Pageants Held. 


The statement, in part, follows: 

Among the first of these pageants was 
the presentation of the “Era of the Red 
Trees” in the Mariposa Grove of Yosemite 
Park, June 5, under the auspices of .the 
Camp Fire Girls’ Convention. This wood- 
land fantasy was written with the Giant 
Forest in the Sequoia National Park as 
the setting in view, and has been pre- 
sented there annually for several yéars, 
but its presentation in the area surround- 


ing the base of the Grizzly Giant Sequoia 
tree in the Mariposa Grove was as fitting 


as if it had bene written for that hack- 
gound, 
One of the most interesting of these 


spectacles to be staged will be held in con- 
nection with the Diamond Jubilee anniver- 
of Yosemite Park the opening 
of the All-Year Ilighway, when on August 
{ Mr. Holme will in the 
Arch Meadows, a open air 
depicting the of Yosemite Val- 
ley the Savage Expedition in 
1851 and tracing the history of the valley 


sary and 
present, 
great 


discovery 


Royal 
pageant 


by Major 


from its first inhabitants down to the 
present day. e 
The play will be staged in a natural 


amphitheater close to the cave where the 
first white men entering the valley found 
an old Indian left behind without 
food by the more agile members of the 
Yosemite tribe. 

In pageant of Arizona history to be 
held at Casa Grande National Monument, 
Arizona, November 6 and 7 (and later at 
Florence, Ariz., November 13 and 14), will 
be portrayed the early forms of civilization 


squaw 


and the coming of the Indians and the 
white men. This is'to be a spectacular 


and educational spectacle directed by Mr. 
Holme. 

The idea had its inception with a group 
of club women of the Casa Grande Valley 
and has crystallized pageantry 
ganization. The Casa Grande ruins offer 
an setting well suited to the 
staging of Arizona history. 

Mr. Holme also 
Pinnacles National 
on 


into a or- 


historical 
put on a play in the 
Monument, California, 
the afternoons of May 29, 30 and 31. 
The spires, domes, caves and subterranean 
of the monument made a won- 
derful setting for the outdoor play. 

Spectacle Entitled “Fire.” 


In addition to the above productions by 
Mr. Holme, there will be again produced 
at Mesa Verde Park, Colorado, by Mrs. 
Nusbaum, wife of the superintendent, the 
thrilling and impressive spectacle entitled 
“Fire.” This play will be produced in 
honor of the visit of the Crown Prince of 
Sweden to that park. 


passages 


The services of native Indians are util- 
ize@ in the various and those who 
have previously seen the play as presented 
at night against the prehistoric of 
Mesa Verde regard it never-to-be- 
forgotten experience. 


roles, 


ruins 


as a 


Yosemite to Have 


Hatchery for Fish 


Will Be Established in National 
Park Under Contract Pro- 
viding 10-Acre Plot. 





A fish hatchery is be established in 
Yosemite National Park, California, under 
recently by the De- 


of the Interior. 


to 


a contract approval 


partment 
This contract that the Cali- 
fornia State Kish and Game Commissign 
may erect on 10 acres of land to be leased 
to the State the necessary buildings for the 
hatchery, including an aquarium for the 
display and exhibition of the various 
species of fish life.in the park. At the 
end of 10 years the present contract-may 
be renewed, or the United States may pur- 
chase the hatchery at a fair price. + 


provides 


All plans for the building are to be ap- 
the Department of the Interior 
before construction is undertaken, and no 
alterations will be made in the completed 
building without the prior approval of the 
deparment. 


proved by 


Under the terms of the 
fish produced at the 
obtained within the boundaries of the 
National Park are to be planted in the 
streams until such time as, in the opinion 
| of the Secretary of the Interior, an ade- 
quate supply of fish available. Then 
any surplus of fish so obtained may be 
planted in streams park boun- 
daries. The fish hatched from eggs 
imported from points outside the park, half 
of which must be planted within the park 
and the other half are to be available for 
stocking streams outside the reservation. 

Installation of this hatchery in Yosemite 
National Park, in addition to its primary 
of supplying fish restocking 
the streams and lakes of the park, is also 
in connection with the educa- 
tional work being carried on there, accord- 
ing tg the department, 


agreement, all 
hatchery from eggs 


is 


outside 
are 


purpose for 


important 
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Procurement Plan 
, In Air Bill Pleases 
~ War Department 


Details of New Aeronautical 
Law Are Now Being 
Worked Out by 
Officials. 


The War Department is on record as en- 
dorsing the legislation enacted in the clos- 
ing days of the last of Congress 
“to establish new methods of procurement 
of aircraft and aircraft equipment, and is 
out the the new law. 
procurement is embodied 
a national 


ore 


session 


working details of 
The new 
in section 10 of House bill 10827, 
defense measure providing for a 
for developing a modern 
mautical corps for the army) 
Representative James 
Hancock, Michigan, acting chariman of the 
affairs, has 
Davis 


system 


five-year 
program aero 


(Republican), of 
House committee on military 
made that both Secretary 
and Major General Mason M. Patrick, Chief 
sef the procure- 
ment as it 
“There been 
and dissatisfaction,” 
regard to 
craft and this 
situation. <A 


it known 


the 
written. 
difficulty 
“with 
air- 
correct this 
commit 
Congress 
of 


al instru- 


Air Service, approved 
plan was being 
has considerable 
Mr. James said, 
procurement methods for 
effort 
congressional 
that 


procurement 


is an to 
select 
tee of inquiry recommended 
permitting the 
aeronautik 
without 


under 


pass a law 
aircraft 


ments 


engines and 


and requiring 


accessories 
bidding restrictions 


the 


competitive 
that 
the Government. 

“Section 10 
only the 
in a more satisfactory 
will completely 
government 


will promote best interests of 
will not 
aircraft 
but 


interests of the 


law 
of 
manner, 


of the new 


permit procurement 
much 
protect the 
this matter.” 

Joint Conferences. 

The procurement section of the 
bill worked up five members 
each of the military and naval committees 
of the House, who held joint meetings for 
weeks. Section ten, the subject, 
is essentially the same as House bill 12,471 
which introduced Representative 
McSwain (Democrat), of Greenville, South 
Carolina, and a similar bill was introduced 
for the navy by Representative Vinson 
(Dem.), of Milledgeville, Ga. In a confer- 
ence between members of the two houses 
on the bill (10,827), in the rush 
of the closing hours, the McSwain bill, ex- 
tended to include provision for the navy 
as well as the army, was incorporated bod- 
ily into House bill 10,827 as section 10, and 
as such section became law as part of the 
general program legislation. 

“Ever since the introduction of aeronau- 
_tics into military 
ment of the national defense,” said Repre- 
sentative McSwain, in of the 
provisions of the new procurement plan, 
“the Secretary of War, in the procurement 
of improved designs of aircraft and the 
components thereof, has been handicapped 
by iinadequate, confused and unnecessarily 
restrictive The that 
aviation material of the has become 
inadequate quantity and inefficient in 
character and the lack of threat- 
ened complete stagnation. 

“The House 
realized the 


in 


aircraft 


was by of 


covering 


was by 


army air 


the service as an ele- 


explanation 


laws. result is the 
army 
in 
pl ogress 
military affairs 


unsatisfactory 


committee 
af- 
fecting the status of the army's aeronauti- 
cal equipment, and long had been de 
of effecting much needed improvement 
the method of procuring aircraft. 
that object the committee had 
earnestly the problem in 
with the Secretary of War. and House bill 
12471 of that 
effort. 


conditions 


ous 
in 
With 
worked 
on 


collaboration 


was the result collaborative 
Invention Encouraged. 

“My bill, embodied in the new law, au- 
thorized the Secretary of the Navy to 
inventive genius 
the 


in 


Stimulate and encourage 
by 
of aircraft 


ner that 


holding competitions 


and 


in designing 
man- 


and 


components such 
not 
mechanically equipped for 
constructing 
have 


designers financially 


furnishing and 


the actual material may still 
an incentive, 


able reward, to 


in the form of a suit- 


develop such 


designs as they may 


valuable 
This 
sufficient ¢ 
and for 
be for special 
achievement in designing, and compensated 
for of 
reasonable 
unrestricted 
curement 
favoritism 


conceive. 
that designers equipped with 
gineering 
tion 


is so 


Staffs plants construc- 


work may rewarded 


work actual constru 


“Every provision is made 


for competition, and for pro 


in such as to avoid 
ind to 
prevent the exclusion of deserving workers 
and 
Value 

Mr 
some depar- 
ture from previous legislative practice re 
lating to but 
character beneficial 
ernment’s interests.’’ 

‘The Secretary of War 
cretionary 
cure 
from 


or undue preference 
inventors 
to the 


MeSwain 


Whose talents may prove of 


country 


further said, “there are 


provisions that constitute i 


the services they are of 


entirely to the Gov- 


is given dis 
long needed to 
aircraft 

that 
exercise 


the 


authority pro- 


aircraft and components 
the 
dis 


of 
here- 


others than bidders 
He 
relieve 
of being 


contract for 


name 


lowest price may such 
cretion 
the misfortune 


tofore 


as will Government 


obliged, 
and 


as 


to accept. ap- 


paratus furnished or constructed by a 


‘lowest bidder’ whose product may prove, 


as often 


ment 


has happened, a useless invest- 


and an apparatus more dangerous 
to those operating it than to an enemy. 

“One purpose sought to be accomplished 
is the of 
the States particularly W hile 
bill the Secretary War to 
take advantage of the genius and accom- 
plisliment of of 
world, it stipulates that at all 
construction must be done in 
United States by domestic enterprise.” 
Views of Davis. 


Davis, letter 


upbuilding 
United 


the aircraft industry 


in 
the 


enables of 


designers in all the 


the 


parts 
least 


work the 


Secretary 
10, public 
predominant 


ina 
Mr. James, 
of the procurement 
law are ‘the procurement of the best types 
and quality of aircraft to 
of national defense, and 
time far 
fiving, 


dated June 


made by said the 


purposes 


meet the needs 
the same 
possible the 
to 
the 


our 
to 
hazards of 


at 


reduce so as 
military 
the aircraft 


States 


as well as 
stimulate 
United 

Ne is designed 


to give legal effect to the principal recom- 


industry of 


said this law in general 


i 


‘\ 


1830) 
National Defense 
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Giving Thermometers Ice Baths | 


Ce eed 


ii 





Government 


Thermometers used in Government and 


commercial laboratories, as well 


as in 


other high precision work, must be accu- 


rate fraction of a degree centigrade 


The 


Standards, it 


to a 


Thermometry Section of the Bureau 


of has been announced, tests 


about 150 laboratory thermometers each 


month as a of 
required of 

Thermometers 
which 


means insuring the 


greai 
these instruments 
to this test. 


bathed 


.accuracy 
subjected 
is shown above 


are in 


be 


laboratory 


cracked ice The reason for 


this may 
These 
ted to 


degree Centigrade 


ined as follows 


thermometers read from 


The 


correspond 


gradua 


are 
zero to 100 


point 


zero 


on the s should to 


Order Credits Army Units 
With Official War Service 


The Department of 
mulgated General Order No. 


War has just pro- 
12, which offi- 
eredits various divisions of the 
Army with 
World War. 
this order t 


cited privileged 


cially 
United States 
in t 


combat serv- 


With the 


its 
official 
and 

in- 


ices 


issuance of he companies 


divisions are to have 
scribed on the streamers of their organiza 
tion flags the battles in which they partici- 
pated. 

The divisions 
eral Order No. 
twenty-ninth, 


twenty-eighth, 


cited Gen- 


third, 


which were in 


2 are the fourth, 
twenty-sixth, 
sixth, eightieth, 
seventy-eighth, ninety-first, twenty-seventh, 
eighty-second, eight\-fourth, thirty-eighth, 
eighty-sixth, ninety-second, 
eighty-third, eighty-eighth, 

other independent 
talions and 
were individually 
participated in 
the World War, and 
of officially 


these 


forty-first 


seventy 


thirty-second., 
thirty-fifth, and 
bat- 


divisions 


units. Various 
of 
recognized having 
offensives during 


1uS given the privi- 


branches these 

as 
specified 
tl 
lege themselves 


with 


connecting 
encounters. 


Exhibit at Sesquicentennial 
Visited by Secretary of Navy 


Wilbur, Secretary of 
Washington 


Curtis D the Navy, 


will return after 


a 10-day) 


to 


July 29, 


inspection trip of the Lake Den 
the Brooklyn Navy 


Philadelphia Naval 


mark devastated area 
Yard and the 
lishment. 

The 


Naval exhibit 


estab- 


Secretary, on attended the 


July 
at the Sesquicentennial, and 
Sara- 


19, 


also inspected the work on the §S. S. 


ogi 


aircraft 
of 


President's 


the 


rd relating to the 


mendations of 
procurement air 
“The War 


thorough 


added 
these principles.”" 
that 
sections of 


Department,” he is 


in accord with 


Another letter from him stated sec 


tion ten and all preceding the 
satis 


in conference, 
War 


then 
the 


law, 


to 


new “are 


factory Department.” 
General 


the 


On June 22, Patrick wrote 


James, of Committee, that 


of 


Chairman 


section 10 will be benefit to the 


tary service 
“ae 
dustry 


will idded, 


with 


insure,” he that the in- 


is kept 
by 


material 


posted regard to or 
Navy 


also 


ders placed the Army and for 


It 
and 


will 


aeronautical will pro 


tect the manufacturer designer, while 


at the same time it completely safe- 


guard the interests of the United States.’ 


Sponsors of new aireraft powers for the 
to 
delivered on 
Army War 
Procurement 


have pointed an address 


by Secretaryv 
12, 1925, 
upon the 
dustrial 


January 
College, 
In 


Davis, 
the 
Subject of 


before 
and 
Mobilization 

Mr 


In this address, Davis said: 


“One great lesson from their experience 
the War Department should never forget. 
Probably 
dustrial 


the greatest handicap to our in 
the of 
of War 


knowledge 


effort advance 
Depart- 
of 


pro- 


lack 
the 


was 
planning on the 
ment itself 


requirements 


part 


There Was 


no 


Whatever plans for 


curement existed were inade- 


the 
now 


hopelessly 
quate. There 


tremendous 


was no of 


appreciation 
which 
In 


demands war 
brit’, 

was almost en- 
the part of the War 
Department and of several supply services 
to what for 
means, 


makes upon industry 


well 


as we 


now know, there an 


tire lack of 


Vision on 


as procurement war now 
“In fairness 
that similar failure to appreciate 
magnitude of the industrial effort 
by modern large warfare 


bs of 


to America, it should be 


said the 


re- 


quired ‘ale was 


| 
displuyed those Europe which had 





made the most intensive 


of the 
lo gain 
j lose by the state of their preparedness.” 


study sub- 


} Ject, and which had the most or 


so-called ice That 


the 
when 


point is 


to 
submerged 


Say, 


these thermometers are 
in cracked ice the spirit level in each tem- 
prature-recording device should id 


re: zero 


Centigrade 4 


s Thérmometry Sec- 
the Bureau of Standards. if 


bath 


versely suvs the 


tion of ther- 


do reaG 


inaccurate 


mometers given an ice 
rated 


undesirable 


not 


zero they are as and, 


therefore for use in high pre- 


cision work 


Each 


for the ice 


thermometer submitted 
test, it explained, is 
ice baths in 


laboratory 
is 


bath 


Siven least two order to 


eliminate any probable crror in the testing 


procedure itself 


Aireraft Production 
Shows Gain in 1925 


Nearly 700 Machines Turned Out 
by 39 Establishments Dur- 
ing Year. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


was valued at $5,775,000. and in 1923 the 
work on the 505 airplanes was valued at 
$6,166,000. The 78 seaplanes built in 1925 
were constructed at a cost of $765,000 and 
1923 at a cost of $1,571,000. 


of 1925, 


the 82 in 


At the close there were 207 


planes under construction in all the fac- 


tories, and at the close of 1923 there were 


281 under construction. 
The value of parts manufactured in 1925 
was $3,429.000 and in 1923 it was $2,642,000. 
The all 


manufacture 


value added to products of the 


1925 was $9,- 


476,000 and in 1923 it was $9,116,000. 


factories by 


in 


Permit Asked to Construct 
Dam Over Cumberland River 


Application has been made to the Federal 
Hy- 


droelectric Company for a preliminary per- 


Power Commission by the Kentucky 


mit for the 


No. 15 


proposed construction of Dam 


on the Cumberland River, in Ten- 


1t 


nessee, Was announced, July, by the 


commission, 
Announcement was also made that Rob- 


ert G. Gordon had applied for a pre- 


liminary permit for construction of Dams 


Nos. 9 and 12 on the Cumberland River. 


Broadcasting License Dropped 
By Station at New Orleans 


Station operated the Owl 


WOWL, 


Battery Company of New Orleans, La., has 


by 


discontinued broadcasting and relinquished 
the of 
Department Com- 


19. 


broadcasting license, Bureau 
of 


announced on July 


its 


Navigation, the of 


The station 


merce, 


has been operating on a wave length of 


270 meters. 


Industrial Use of Camphor 
Subject of French Article 


The Chemical Division of the Depart- 


ment of Commerce announces it has a 


article the industrial 
Dr. G 


l'Institut du 


translation of an on 
importance of camphor by 
“Bulletin 


1925 


Dupont, 


the de Pin,” 
13, of 


is 


from 
No 
It 


firms 


June, 


available to interested American 


upon request 


Cuba to Order Hydroplane. 
E. H. 


in a 


to 
ad- 


Crowder, American Minister 


from Havana, 
of 
is going to order a 
of Government 
necessary to make 
on Govern- 


Cuba, mail report 


vises the Department Commerce that 


the President of Cuba 
for the use 
find it 
the 


hydroplane 
officials 
quick trips 
ment business. 


who 
into interior 


Italian Air Route Planned. 

An air service between Naples and Rome 
will be inaugurated for tourists by the 
S. A. Navigazione Aerea of Genoa, which 
operates .the air service be- 
tween Genoa, Naples and Palermo, 
William W. Schott, vice consul at Naples, 
reports by mail to the Department of 
Commerce, 


commercial 
Rome, 


Warships 


Explosives 


Rules for Transit 
Of Explosives in 


ssued One of Best F 


New Regulations Cover Ship- 
ments of Volatile Oil Prod- 
ucts and Munitions at 
Panama. 


New regulations regarding volatile and 


explosive shipments to or through the 


Panama Canal were issued on May 12 and 


have just been received at the Depart- 


ment of War. As published in the official 


Canal the new regula- 
full 

The Panama Canal has 
of May 12, 


and Regulations Governing 


Panama Record, 


tions are in as follows 


issued under date 
1926, supplement No. 2 to “Rules 
Navigation of 


the Panama Canal and Adjacent Waters.” 


These 
explosive 


regulations déal with volatile and 


cargoes, and are as _ follows: 


47.7. Vessels Carrying Vola- 


Flash 


Regulation 


tile Crude Oil Products with Point 


Below 85 degrees F.: 
volatile products of crude 
85 


Vessels whose car- 


goes consist of 
oil, the 


degrees 


flash of which is below 


point 


shall in addition to 


Fahrenheit, 


the requirements of Regulation 47.5,' be 


governed by the following 


(a) Radio advice, stating nature of cargo 
and time of rival at outer an- 
of 


of 


expected ar 
shall 
at 


be sent to the 
24 
(See Rule 171.1) 


of 


chorage 
the Port 


Captain 


least hours in advance 


' arrival. 

(b) Transit such vessels through the 
Canal northbound shall ordinarily be con- 
Nos. 1 and 3 


vessel 


to places 


If, 


allowed to 


fined on the 


schedule. however, a of this 


class is make transit on a 


later schedule it shall be given a clear 


right of Way through Gaillard Cut; during 
its passage through the cut, southbound 
shipping shall be kept out the Cut 
shall tie up to moorings if the Cut. 

(c) Vessels of this cl shall not be 
brought into Balboa Inner Harbor without 
approval of the MarineSuperintendent. Such 
will be given for the pur- 
pose allowing emergency work to be 
done on the vessel, and only for such 
limited period as will permit the work 
be completed. Notification of such move 
into the Inner Harbor shall be given 
the Fire Division by the Captain of the 
Port, in advance. 


of or 


in 


iss 


approval only 


of 


to 


to 





Cautions Prescribed. 

(d) In addition to compliance with Rule 
73 display of signals, such vessels 
shall exercise the utmost precautions to 
prevent explosion or fire. 

(e) Vessels of this class shall 
volatile crude oil products from 
ship while in Canal waters. 


to 


as 


not 
ship 


shift 
to 
fegulation 47.8. Gaillard Cut: Loaded 
oil tankers Shall not pass through Gaillard 
Cut during darkness. 

Regulation 47.9. Tank Tops to be Kept 
Covered: Tankers in transit in Canal 
waters or at docks, or in dry dock, shall 
tank tops covered irrespective of 
whether oil tanks are empty contain 
oil or its products, unless a special per- 
mit shall have been granted by the Canal 
authorities, inspection by au- 
thorized chemist, for the opening of cer- 
tain tanks specified in the permit. 

47.10 


close 


keep 


or 


after an 


Regulation Fires shall be 
permitted in vicinity of tankers at 
docks. Smoking shall be prohibited on the 
dock alongside the tanker within 10 feet 
of the face of the dock, and aboard the 
except in spaces as may be 
designated in the ship’s regulations. 

47.11 


not 


vessel such 

Vessels 
beyond 
Vessels 


Rgulation 
sives Consigned 
art of 
aboard 
forming 
alongside 


with Explo- 
Canal Zone 
Cargo: with explosives 
consigned beyond the Canal 
part cargo, will allowed 
the terminal docks only 
explosives stowed 


as 


Zone, 
of be 
when 
in 
during 
waters. 


such are properly 
net be opened 
Canal Zone 
for discharge 
same space with 
must be 
vessel will be 
docks. 

Kept From Terminal Docks. 
47.12. 
consigned 


space which need 
the vessel's 
Should 
the 


explosives, 


Stay 
be 
Zone 


in 
cargo 
in the 
explosives 


there at 
Canal 
the 
the 


terminal 


re- 


moved before allowed 


alongside the 


Vessels 
to the 
cargoes 


Regulation 
plosives 
carrying explosive 
The Panama military or 
units in the shall, in 
to complying with Rule 73, and Regulation 
47.3, the following: They 
shall not come alongside the terminal docks 
Balboa Cristobal until 
cargoes discharged, and shall 
the dock at Mindi dis- 
charging explosives, except that ships may 
discharge cargoes at 
if request such discharge is made by 
the Commandant of the 15th Naval Dis 
trict. Vessels arriving from the Pacific 
and which not to transit the ¢ al 
shall discharge explosives into lighters at 
The lighters will 
Dock, 


earrying 
canal: 


ex- 
Vessels 
to 
naval 


consigned 
Canal or to 
addition 


Canal area 


be governed by 


at or explosive 


have been 


use explosive four 


explosive Coco Solo 


for 


are 


the explosive anchorage. 
he at 
case of request, at 


Regulation 


unloaded the Corozal 
the Mine Dock 

47.13 Sporting Powder, 
Small Arms Ammunition, etc.: Small ship- 
ments of sporting powder in tins, am- 
; munition for small arms, pyrotechnic Sup- 
plies, exceeding in the aggregate one 
(1) weight measurement, be 
landed the terminal docks ob 
| servance of normal precautions to insure 


or, in 


not 
ton 


may 
at upon 
safe handling. 
Regulgtion 
sives: 
ulations, 
construed 


47.14. Definition of 

For the purpose of these 
the term ‘“‘explosives’”’ shall 
to include black powder, dyna- 
mite, blasting powder, blasting caps, car- 
tridges, detonating fuses, detonators, gun 
cotton, gun powder, nitroglycerin, trinitro- 
toluol, and ismilar articles of high explo- 
sive powder, as distinguished fsom mate- 
rials Which are merely highly inflammable, 
provided that decision im case of douDt as 
to the explosive nature of any commodity 
and of the list of 
specifically designated as “explosives,” 
| shall be made by the Governor or through 
dan authority designated by him, 


Ex plo- 
teg- 


be 





extension commodities 


Aviation 


} 





Radio 


Aviation 
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Record of Twenty-Sixth Infantry 
Is Reviewed by Secretary Davis 


ighting Regiments of World War, 


Declares Mr. Davis. 


of the De- 
partment of War, in an address delivered 
July 19 at Plattsburg, N. Y., both 
of 


organization 


Secretary Dwight F. Davis, 
in com- 
twenty-fifth “anniver- 


of the 


memoration the 
of 
fantry and connection 
of the Citizens’ Military 
at Plattsburg, paid homage to the 
record of the Twenty-sixth.” 

The War 
achievements 


sary the 26th In- 


with exercises 
Training Camp 
“valiant 


in 


the 
in 


Secretary recounted 
of the infantry 


its 25 years of existence. 


regiment 


Record of Quarter Century. 





ago,” 
of 
the 


organization 25 
the 
province 


“Since its years 


he said, “it has carried traditions 
flag the far-off of 
Philippines to the blood-soaked battle fields 
of In twice served 
its turn as a unit in that sunburned border 


patrol. 


our from 


France. Texas it has 


1917 
that 
it 


marked 
fitted it 
in 


to 


service 


“Its existence prior was 
well 


to 


variety of 
for the 


the World 


by a 
important role was play 
Wwar,”’ 

“one of 
World 
construc- 

kept pace 


set 


the 
regiments 
that 


have 


regiment 
of 
“its 


Characterizing as 
the best fighting 
War,” Mr. 
tive attainments peace 
with the high standard of 
the Army the United States.” 


the 
Davis «said 
in 
service by 
of 
remarks, to 
Military 
part 


his particularly 
Training Camp, 
his audience, the 
War Secretary at the 
special significance to me.” 
oa 
These 


Directing 


students of the 


who made up a of 


said their presence 
Camp had “a 
“Ten he said, stood in 


ago,” 


years 
at scenes 
vividly those days. How little 
of the uses of which we 
ultimately to put that fundamental 
training were receiving at that 
ond Plattsburg Camp! 

“With what pride I ap- 
pointment as corporal! I that 
the elation of a newly appointed Secretary 


the ranks this camp. 
bring back 
did we dream 

were 
we sec- 
welcomed my 


assure you 


of War was nothing in comparison.” 
Mr. Davis’ Address. 
The full text of the address follows: 


My visit to Plattsburg today has been 





made one of double pleasure by the kind 
invitation you have extended to me to par- 
ticipate in the of this famous 
command, commemorating the anniversary 
of its organization, and the beginning of 
the Marne-Aisne offensive. 

I consider it a distinguish 
in the presence of 
pany with its gallant Division Commander, 
Major General Charles P. Summerall. Its 
glorious achievements on the field of battle 
of the best fighting regi- 
War, while con- 


ceremonies 


to be 


com 


honor 


this regiment in 


mark it as one 
ments of the World 
structive attainments in peace have kept 
pace with that high standard of service 
set by the Army of the United States. 
Today we are privileged to pay homage 
record of the Twenty-sixth 
without be- 
varied 


its 


to the valiant 
review its history 
widely 
Since 


One cannot 
ing impressed 
portunities 
ization twenty-five years ago, it has carried 
the traditions of our flag from the far-off 
provinee of the Philipinos to the 
battle fields of France. 

it has twice 
that sunburned Border Patrol 


with its op- 


for service. its organ 


blood 
soaked 

In Texas 
as a unit of 
Its existence prior to 1917 was marked by 
well fitted it for 
to play the 


served its turn 


a variety of service that 
the important 
World War. 
Upon our entry in the War in 1917, the 
of the 


overseas, and 


role it was in 


Twenty-sixth Infantry was one 
first contingents 
took its place in the famed First Division. 
The war history of the regiment is known 
to you all, it on the 
proud annals American Army. 
However, it to 
recall hastily its 
battle record. 


This regiment, a 


ordered 


emblazoned as is 
of 
may 


the 


our 
not be 
bright 


amiss for me 


incidents of 
First Divi- 
American 


of the 
first 
line in the 
the first 
wherein 
occurred. A 
lot 
our 


unit 


sion, was amongst those 
Sommer- 
American 
first 
short 
the 
Army, in a 
Cantigny it 
Infantry in giv- 
initial taste of 
the American 


troops to go into the 
Sector. where 
fired 
casualties 
fell to its 
first offensive gesture of 
small raid In the attack 
collaborated with the 28th 
ing the Germans their 
the fighting quality of 
doughboy 
Story of Great Fight. 

So it that Allies 
the great counter offensive July 18, which 
forced the evacuation of the Marne salient, 
Twenty-sixth Tnfantry, trafned and 
fire, was thrown into the van. 


viller 


shot was and the 
American 
later it 


to make 


time 


at 


was when the made 


the 
tested under 
There it led the advance elements in that 
gigantic stroke which marked the turn- 
ing of the The fierce fight- 
ing at Soissons was a fitting background 
for the indomitable will of the regiment. 

It will recalled that the regiment 
jumped off at 4:35 a. m., July 18. The first 
day's advance was for six kilometers. On 
the 19th, the attack again moved forward, 
the threw 


reinforcements. more 


point war. 


be 


although Germans repeatedly 
in For days 
this gallant command fought and 
forcing the evacuation of the salient, and 
shattering the 

The Germans never advanced again. 
the night of July 22-23 success was 
sured and the First Division came out 
of the line. This regiment had suffered 
tremendous losses. All field officers had 
and a captain in 


three 
on on 
hostile morale. 

On 
as- 


become casualties was 
command. 

It had gloriously 
of our proud history. 
anniversary we pay respectful tribute to 
its honor, and the of its achieve- 
ments. AS an ex-doughboy I renew my 
comradeship with the Infantry, of whose 
high ideals this regiment notable ex- 
ponent. As the representative of the War 
Department, I admiration of 
the nation for the patriotism, spirit, and 
superb record of achievements, of this 
command, both in war and in peace. 

I wish now to address my remarks in 
particular to the students of the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camp whose 
in this post has a special significance to 


cup. 


upheld the traditions 
And on this eighth 


memory 


is a 


express the 


presence 


Ten years ago I stood in the ranks at 
this 


vividly 


scenes bring back 
How little did 


uses to which we 


camp. These 


those days. we 


then dream of the ulti- 


mately were to put that fundamental train- 
ing we were receiving at that second 
Plattsburgh Camp! 

With 
pointment as corporal! I 


the 


what pride I welcomed my ap- 


assure you that 


elation of a newly appointed Secre- 
of War 
Later I was designated as a student ofcer, 
but that 


thrill. 


tary was nothing in comparison. 


even brought only a secondary 


However, 1 must admit that my satis 


faction with the higher office was greatly 


increased when I learned that as a con- 


allowed to 
hike. 
Praise for General Wood. 


sequence I would be carry a 


much lighter pack on the 


General Leonard Wood was the moving 
spirit 
He certain 
would sooner or 
the conflict then 
the assistance of 
sighted Americans 
the first cgmp 
training 
given to 
at their own expense. The following 
the United States entered the 
World War, these civilian camps were con- 
into training 
were operated as such during the war. 
The gigantic and admirable of 
these camps constitutes one of the bright 
pages from our war history, and is known 
to all. To General Wood and the 
Military Training Camps Association the 
nation owes a debt of gratitude for an idea 
always be with 


who impressed 


that 
later 
raging in Eurepe 
other patriotic 
he arranged, 
at Plattsburg 
as potential 


us all in those days. 


the 
become 


was United States 
involved in 
With 

far- 
1915, 
where 
officers 
professional 


and 
in 

for 
fundamental 
was business and 
men 
year, when 


verted officers’ camps and 


output 


you 


Which should associated 
the name of “Plattsburg.” 

In establishing and conducting 
Military Tratning Camps, 
ernment has a lofty object. Bringing to- 
gether voung men of all types, both na 
tive foreign-born, it aims develop 
and social unity; to 
the privileges, duties and responsibilities of 
American citizenship; and to stimulate the 
interest of the manhood of this country in 
the far-reaching importance of military 
training, both as a benefit to the individual 
and vital in the problem of 
national defense. As a result these 
camps it is hoped tnat there will be in- 
stilled in each of you a spiit of patriotism 
and self-discipline, resulting in greater na- 
tional strength, both civil and military. 

History proves that a nation cannot exist 
long without a high national spirit Pa- 
triotism. Such patriotism comes from the 
citizens knowledge of his nation and 
erence for its institutions. It is 
upon the fundamental of 
which, to be effective, necessarily 
training. 


the Citi- 


zens’ our Gov- 


and to 


closer national teach 


as an asset 


of 


or 


rev- 
based 

service, 
requires 


idea 


trained 
citizenship 


can be in 
conceptions af and 
resultant capacities for effective serv- 
as in It 
equally true that an edugation which does 
not desire to 
gerve the community is fundamentally de- 
fective. Hence, if country of 
ours is to fulfiJl the destiny that has been 
claimed for it, imperative that every 
citizen receive proper education for 
citizenship. 

The War Department particularly 
proud of the kind of Americanis mengen- 
dered by these summer training camps. 
The habits promptness, accuracy, and 
honor that you acquire, together with the 
qualities of discipline, self-control and de- 
cision, are the basis of all success in civil 
as well as military life. The love of 
try, fidelity to duty, clean living, 
spirit of democracy 


Indisputably, a 
the 
the 
ice, 


man 
sound 
other things. is 


well as 


also develop a disposition or 
this great 


is 


it 
the 


is 


of 


coun 

true 
that aye evidenced at 
the fu- 


and 


this camp, are fine assurances for 
ture welfare of our country. 

I congratulate on your 
this camp. In closing I wish not 
to voice the appreciation of the War 
partment for your interest, but as a 
ber of Plattsburg, 1916, | assure you 
Plattsburg, 1926, that of the early 
camps are proud that you are following in 
our footsteps. 


you at 
only 
De- 


mem- 


progress 


of 
we 


We know that you are maintaining those 
ideals which are dear to us—ideas for which 
the men of Plattsburg, 1916, were ready 
to fight when our country called. If you 
are ever called, you also will maintain the 
high standards of Plattsburg. Our most 
earnest hope is that the call to defend our 
country will never come to you. 


Reclining Chairs Take Place 
Of Beds in **Flying Pullman” 
Lack nossa 

of 

railway 


of 
beds 


space precluded the installa- 
comfortable as those on 
but adjustable reclining 
chairs which permit of sleeping have been 
provided on the ‘‘Flying Pullman’’ to 
placed in operation on the Berlin-Moscow 
line of the Luft Hansa Co., according to 
report to the Department of Commerce 
from W. E. Nash, Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner at Berlin. The airplane contain- 
ing this accommodation is a two-motor, 
doubledecked Albatross built by the Alba- 
tross Worls in Berlin-Johannisthal. It is 


equipped to aoccommodate 10 passengers, 


tion as 


trains, 


be 


a 


Trouble Reported Encountered 
By Danish Air Transport 


The Danish Air Transport Company has 
been experiencing difficulties since the 
opening of the fiying season last April, 
Ellis A. Johnson, Vice Consul at Copen- 
hagen, reports to the Department of Com- 
merce. Many forced landings with result- 
ing accidents, disappointing results of the 
new Paris and with | 

satisfactory working agreements 
with Swedish, German and Dutch aviation 
companies using the Kastrup flying nel, | 
contributed to the difficulties. 


service to trouble 


making 





Science 


Repairs Being Made 
To 54 Navy Vessels, 
Department Reports 


President’s Yacht Mayflower 
and Seven Battleships In- 
cluded in Number Now 
Laid Up. 

Fifty-four naval vessels, imecluding seven 


battleships and the President’s yacht May- 
vards undergo- 





flower, are in various navy 
ing repairs and overhauling that are sched- 
uled for periods ranging 
from the current week to six months from 
now, it was announced on July 19 at the 


of the Navy. 


completion at 


Department 
leave the Nore 
The super- 


The May flower is due to 
folk Navy Yard August 10. 
dreadnaught West Virginia, now dry 
dock at Puget Sound, expected to be 
ready August 13. ‘The battle- 
ship California, this year’s «trophy winner 
gunnery and engineering 
with the entire fleet, also 
Sound dry docks and 
leave by July 28. 


in 
is 
for service 
competition 
in the Puget 
be ready to 


in 
is 
should 
The vessels undergoing repairs comprise 
battleships, six cruisers, seve nteen 
thirteen subngarines, one sub- 
marine tender, four mine one 
supply ship, one oiler, one repair ship, one 
Eagle auxiliary 
the 
List of Ships Being Repaired. 

The following is a list of the ships, the 
yards im which they are being overhauled 
for their comple- 


seven 
destroyers, 
Sweepers, 
miscellaneous 


boat, one 


and President's yacht. 


and the date scheduled 
tion: 

Battleships—Florida, Boston, October 31; 
Texas, Norfolk, October 31; Wyoming, 
Philadelphia, July Arkansas, Philadel- 
phia, October 31; California, Puget Sound, 
July 28; West Virginia, Puget Sound, Au- 

13; Sound, Septem- 
15. 


26; 


gust Colorado, Puget 
ber 
August 10; 
Raleigh, Bos- 


Boston, 


Cruisers: Boston, 
Denver, Boston, August E 
ton, September 15; Marblehead, 
July 31; Pittsburgh, New York, September 
30; Coneord, Philadelphia, August 31. 

Boston, July 29; 
99- 


Detroit, 


Destroyers: Sturtevant, 
McFarland, Bostqn, July 22; Whipple, New 
York, August 14; Barker, New York, July 
31; Gilmer, New York, August 10; Hopkins, 
New York, August 10; Billingsley, Phil- 
adelphia, September 30; Woorden, Philadel- 
phia, October Borie, Norfolk, August 
10; J. D. Edwards, Norfolk, August 10; 
Meyer, Puget Sound, July 31; Farragut, 
Puget Sound, July 31; Yas-borough, Puget 
Sound, July 20; Paul Hamilton, Puget 
Sound, indefinite; LaVallette, Mare Island, 
July 31: Marcus, Mare Island, August 14; 
Brant, Mare Island, August 14. 

Submarines Being Overhauled. 

Submarines: $-11, Portsmouth, August 
31; S-13, Portsmouth, September 18: S-19, 
Portsmouth, August 5; S-18, Portsmouth, 
September 30: 0-3, Philadelphia, August 
14; S-25, Mare Island, August 31; 8-33, 
Mare Island, indefinite; S-14, Mare Island, 
1927: $-15, Mare Island, Janu- 
S-16, Mare Island, January 1, 
Mare January 1, 19275 
8-6, Island, indefinite; $4, Mare 
Island, indefinite. 

Submarine tender: 
indefinite. 

Miscellaneous craft: Mine 
Rail, Boston, Boston, August 14; Supply 
Ship Bridge, New York, September 11; 
Oiler Salinas, Norfolk, Indefinite; Repair- 
ship Vestal, Norfolk, August 9; President’s 
Yacht, Mayflower, Norfolk, August 10; 
Mine Sweeper Vireo, Charleston, August 
18; Mine Sweeper Ortolan, Mare Island, 
July 27: Eagle Boat PE-58, Mare Island, 
ready now: Minespeewer King Fisher, Mare 
Island, July 31; and Miscellaneous Auxili- 
ary Procyon, Mare Island, August 23. 


January 1, 
ary 1, 1 
1927; S-17, 

Mare 


927: 


Island, 


Bushnell, New York, 


Sweeper 


Prehistoric Camel 
Dug Upin Montana 


Skeleton of Animal Who Lived 
About Two Million Years Ago 
Is Discovered. 


aiken 

Bones, dug up near Belgrade, Montana, 
have been identified by Dr. J. W. Gidley, 
of the United States National Museum, as 
belonging to a large camel which lived in 
the desert in that section from 1,500,000 
2,500,000 years ago, it was announced 
July 19 at the Smithsonian Institution. 

According to Dr. Gidley, this camel was 
larger than the modern Asiatic camel, but 
probably had similar long neck, long legs, 
and on his feet adapted to desert 
travel. It was a true camel, but had more 
teeth than by the modern 
“ship of the desert.” 

Camels, if 
America, Dr. 
had great 
here. Numerous 
ages 
show different stages in 
America. 

The large camel just 
the geological period as 

Miocene. Camels have found 
nearly all parts of America from Florida 
to north of the Arctic Circle in Alaska, he 
said: 


to 


pads 
is possessed 
they did not originate in 
Gidley explained, least 
of their development 
fossils from different 
been found which 
their development 


at 
a part 


geological have 


in 
lived in 
the 


in 


identified 
known 
been 


Officers of Geodetic Survey 
To Study New York Work 
*arker, chief of the 
Division of Hydrography and Topogwaphy 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, hag 
been ordered to New York to inspect the 
survey's field work now in progress along 
the north of Long Island in the 
vicinity of Long Beach, the Department 

of Commerce announced July 19. 
Lieut. Commander L.. O. Colbert of 
same division will accompany Commander 
Parker, and the will alsa 
inspect the survey the 
south side of New 
South Amboy and 


Commiander W. E. 


shore 


the 
two observers 
in progress along 
York harbor between 
Mandy They 
determine whether additional work is 
necessary on Long to bring the 
@eharts of that region up to date 


Rock. 
will 
Island 
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Land Values Over 3-Year Period 
Were Estimated at $522 Per Acre 


- + 


Cultivation on Basis of Greater Property Invest- 
ment Not So Much Costlier Than Elsewhere, 
Commissioner Points Out. 


The full text of record of hearings in 


the investigation of the United States 


Tariff Commission before a Select Committee of Congress is being presented in 


daily installments. 


The Select Committee is composed of Senators 


Robinson 


{Dem.), Arkansas, chairman; Wadsworth (Rep.), New York; Reed (Rep.), Penn- 


&ylvania; La Follette (Rep.), Wisconsin; 


In the installment of July 19, Edgar B. Brossard, a member of the commission, 
installment Mr. 


tinued his testimony. In the present 


and Bruce (Dem.), Maryland. 
con- 


Brossard introduces into the 


record a series of forms of contracts between growers of sugar beets and manufacturers 





Of beet sugar, conveying various types of guarantees to the growers. The record 
Proceeds: 

Chairman ROBINSON: Are they sub- ¢————————— —— —— 
Stantially the same throughout, or do they sugar as hereinafter determined is less 
differ, and in what general important as- than $5.25 per 100 pounds, then the com- 
pects do they differ? pany will pay $5.50 per tgn for beets grown 

Mr. BROSSARD: The contracts differ 


in the various regions depending to some 
©xXtent upon the sugar content of the beets, 
and depending upon the sugar extracted 
from the beets, and also upon the tonnage 


of sugar that the farmers are able to 
Produce per acre, I suppose. 

Chairman ROBINSON: Does that re- 
late to the form that is used? 

Mr. BROSSARD: That relates to the 


contract. 


Chairman ROBINSON: 
But the form is the same practically every- 
where? 

Mr. BROSSARD: 
of course, to the 


The substance. 


The form is adjusted, 
various local conditions, 
but there is some uniformity. There are, 
however, in nearly all cases differences. 
Chairman ROBINSON: What I would 
like to have, if wou are prepared to fur- 
nish it, are illustrative forms of contracts 
that would fairly reflect, that are used in 
the various areas which you investigated. 
Mr. BROSSARD: I can give you three 
of these. There is one here from a Kan- } 
Sas factory, Which would not be represen- 
tative at all, because we did not take any 
records in But I have here 
contract for the Columbia Sugar Company 
in Michigan and the Columbia Sugar Com- 
Pany in Ohio, and the Amalgamated Sugar 
Company used in Idaho. 
Chairman ROBINSON: 
those go into the record. 
on the tops of them, 
in the record, the areas or States at least 
in which they are used, that 
Slance one can tell that? 
Mr. BROSSARD: TI will do so. 


Kansas. a 


Very well. Let 
Will you mark 
those to be printed 
so 


ata 


Forms of Contracts 


Of Different Plants 
(The copies of contracts referred to are 
as follows): 
“MICHIGAN: 
“COLUMBIA SUGAR COMPANY, 
Bay City Plant. 
“SUGAR BEET CONTRACT. 
Concerning raising and delivery 
Sugar beets for campaign of 1922: 
“The undersigned hereby agrees to plant, 
cultivate, harvest and deliver during the 
year commencing with the Spring of 1922, 
to the Columbia Sugar Company (Bay City 
Plant), for its factory in Bay City, Mich- 
igan. acres of sugar beets on the 
following described lands, to-wit: 
in Section Sownship of. 
in the County of... 
Michigan. 
“At least 


t of 


State of 
15 pounds of seed per acre 
Shall be planted, which seed shall be fur- 
Nished by the Columbia Sugar Company 
at 15 cents per pound and the ¢ost of same 
iS to be deducted from the first payments 
Made for beets delivered. The title to said 
Seed and to said crop of beets from the 
time when the same begin to grow, shall 
be and remain in the company. 

“The beets are to be given due care, 
and the grower will follow instructions of 
the Company in regard to preparing the 
SOil, seeding, caring for, harvesting and 
delivering the crop. 

“In case the grower does not give the 
Said beets due care, or does not follow the 
instructions from the Company regarding 
the caring for, 


or the harvesting of the 
Ph, . 
crop, then the company shall have the 
right to enter upon the lands above set 


forth, and to care for, cultivate, harvest 
and retain the crop and charge the 
Pense thereof to the grower. 

“All beets delivered under this contract 
Shall be as free from dirt as possible, with- 
©ut weeds and leaves, and shall be prop- 
erly topped by the grower by passing the 
Knife under the lowest leaf mark at right 
4@gles to the longitudinal axis of the beet. 

“Said beets shall be harvested and loaded 
by the grower for the company on cars, or 
delivered at factory sheds, at such time 
And in such quantities as may be directed 
by the company. The company will not 
bp liable to receive or pay for beets which 
do not test 12 per cent sugar, 
Or otherwise unfit 
ing sugar. 

“It is understood that all 
beets delivered from Wagons or trucks 
Shall be unloaded as directed by the com- 
Pany, and if forked: into piles, all beets 
Seattered on ground by the grower shall 
be picked up by him and thrown on to pile 
before wagon or truck is moved. 

“Beets delivered under this contract and 
loaded on cars by the grower will be paid 
for subject to tare and dirt and improper 


topping, in accordance with the following | 
table: 


ex- 


are rotten, 
or undesirable for mak- 


and agreed 


If the average price 
of beet sugar as here- 
inafter determined is: 


The total compen- 
sation for beets 


will be: 

$5.25 per 100 pounds $5.50 per ton beets 
5.50 per 100 pounds 5.75 per ton beets 
5.75 per 100 pounds 6.00 per ton beets 
6.00 per 100 pounds 6.25 per ton beets 
6.25 per 100 pounds 6.75 per ton beets 
6.50 per 100 pounds 7.00 per ton beets 
6.75 per 100 pounds 7.25 per ton beets 
7.00 per 100 pounds 7.75 per ton beets 
7.00 per 100 pounds 7.75 per ton beets 
7.25 per 100 pounds 8.00 per ton beets 
8.00 per 100 pounds 9.00 per ton beets 
“Fractional advances in the average 
Price of beet sugar above $5.25 per 100 
Pounds will be paid for in the same pro- 


a Portions a8 set out in the above table. 
“If, however, the average price of beet 


and delivered under this contract. 
“Preliminary payments to the grower 
will be made at the rate of $5.50 per ton 
for beets grown and delivered under this 
contract and will be made on the 16th of 
each month beets delivered up to and 


including the 15th of the preceding month. 


for 


“If the average price of beet sugar as 
hereinafter determined exceeds per 
100 pounds, then an additional price per 
ton above $5.50 will be paid by the com- 
pany on February 15, 1923, that the 
total price paid per ton for beets grown 
and delivered under this contract shall be 
as set forth in the above table. 


$5.25 


so 


“For beets delivered and unloaded 
the grower in beet bins at the factory, 
additional seventy-five 


will be paid. 


by 
an 
(75) cents per ton 

“Said average price of beet sugar shall 
be determined from the official New York 
net cash market quotations of Willet & 
Gray covering the Central States Territory 
(Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois) dur- 
ing the months of October, November and 
December, 1922, and January, 1923, 
adding together the prices of beet sugar 
so quoted for the workipg days of the 
said period and dividing the total by num- 
ber of days quoted. 

“All wagons or trucks used by the 
grower in the hauling and delivering of 
said beets shall have boxes with tight bot- 
toms, also tight sides and ends for four 
inches above bottoms, and be free from 
holes and cracks of sufficient size for dirt 
to sift through. Beets must be forked 
from wagon or truck by grower with a 
regular beet fork, and all dirt remaining 
in wagon or truck must be weighed out 
with wagon or truck. 

“All samples for tare must be forked 
into tare baskets in the regular manner, 
and must be a fair average of load. 

“This contract not valid until approved 
by an officer of the company, its field 
superintendent, and no agent of the com- 
pany has any authority to change or alter 
the terms and conditions of this contract. 
“(Signature of Grower) 

“COLUMBIA SUGAR 
‘(Bay City 


by 


or 


COMPANY 
Plant). ; 
“Per “Date 
“Field Superintendent. 
“(On the back of contract). 
Contract No. 
“Acres 
“COLUMBIA SUGAR C OMPANY 
“Bay City Plant. 


“SUGAR BEET CONTRACT—1922. 
“Grower : . 
“Re. DB: eo 
“Section “Township 
“Weight and tare at.. 

“County “State 

“Section. “Township 

“Lives miles N E Ss Ww 
from 

“Total lbs. seed wanted. ; . 
“Is labor wanted (say ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’) 


“Agent 

“REMARKS AND INSTRUCTIONS 

“Always select the very land for 
sugar beets. Avoid hilly that will 
wash. 

“Plow your land in the fall, if possible; 
get down deep with your plow. 

“A little extra work in preparing the 
land will lots of time and money 
when it comes to thinning and weeding. 

“Sow the seed as soon as the soil is 
warm and moist enough to germinate it. 

“Cultivate at least once a 
the ground loose and mellow. 

“Keep your beets clean and free 
weeds. Thin to one beet in a place. 

“Do not harvest until beets are ripe. 

“To obtain a lower tare, beets should be 
topped squarely below lowest leaf growth.” 


best 
land 


save 


week; keep 


from 


Different Agreement Offered 
By Ohio Sugar Producers 
“OHIO: 
“COLUMBIA SUGAR COMPANY 
“Paulding Plant. 

“Sugar beet contract—1926—Concerning 
raising and delivery beets for 
campaign of 1926: 

“1. The grower agrees to prepare tbe 
land for, plant, block, thin and cultivate 
during the season of 1926, in compliance 
With the directions of the Columbia Sugar 
Company, hereinafter called the company, 


of sugar 


as may be given from time to time, and 
thereafter harvest and deliver acres 


of sugar beets on the following described 

lands, situated in Section 

Township 

State of Ohio. 
“2. That the seed used shall 

that furnished by the company 

the grower shall pay 


County of.. 


be only 
, for which 
15 cents per pound 
and not less than 15 pounds per acre shall 
be planted. The cost of the seed shall be 
deducted from the first payment made for 
beets delivered. The title to said seed and 
to said crops of beets from the time when 
same begin to grow, shall be and 
in the company. 

“3. The grower agrees to deliver to the 
company, as and when directed, at the 
factory, or on cars at designated receiving 
stations of the company, 
by him under 

“4. The 
beets grown 


remain 


all beets grown 
this contract. 

grower further agrees that all 
and delivered by him under 
this contract shall be properly topped at 





|. 
| 
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base of bottom leaf and shall be free from 


dirt, stones, 


liable to interfere 


ductions for tare, 


from the ground; 


with 


the 


work 


trash and foreign substances 
at 
.factory, and shall be subject to proper 


the 
de- 


and that he will protect 
the beets from sun and frost after removal 


but in no event shall the 


company be held liable in damages for any 
failure or partial failure of crop or 


injury or 


“The company 


damage to beets 


any 


has the option of reject- 


ing any diseased, frozen or damaged beets, 
beets of less than 12 per cent sugar or less 
or beets that are 
to be not suitable 


than 80 per cent purity, 


deemed by the company 


for 


oO. In th 
the beets 
and deliver 
shall have 
lands above 
tivate, 
and charge 
grower. 


case 


due 


the 
set fo 
harvest, 
the 


“5. The company 


for 
contract by the gr 
dirt and 
equal to 45 
sugar 
all beets received 
Company, at 
said amount 


per ¢ 


to 
strated by 

“Example: 
ceived by the 
(Paulding 
granulated 
pounds, 
beets 
total 
by 
000 


Plant) 
sugar 


will 


the 
pounds divide 


care, 
the c 


improper 
‘ent 


e 
or 


rop, 


rth, 


expense 


ower, 


by 


its plant 


be 


is 


shall 
each ton of beets delivered 


grower 
does 
then the 


right to enter 


the Columbia 
in Paulding, Ohio; 
determined 
the following: 
If the total 
Columbia 
50,000 


Sugar 


packed 


d by 


total net tonnage received; 1 
50,000 


pay 


the manufacture of sugar. 


does not 
not ha 


an an 


value o 


as 


tons 


is 


pe 


tons e 


to 


give 
rvest 


company 
upon the 
and to care for, cul- 
deliver and retain the 
thereof 


crop 
the 


the grower 
under 
subject to tare for 
topping, 
of the 
packed from an average net ton of 
Sugar 


this 


nount 
f the 


illu- 


net tonnage re- 
Company 
and 
12,000,000 
the average extraction per 
be determined by 
number of pounds of sugar 


the 


ton of 
dividing the 


icked 


2,000,- 


quals 


240 pounds extraction per net ton of beets; 


of 
the 


cent 
If 
at 
pounds of su 
to the 


45 per 
pounds. 
arrived 
100 
paid 


grower 


240 


average 
as stated 


gar, 


pounds 

net 

below 
the 


for beets 


amount 


sales 
is $8.00 


$8.64 per ton of 2,000 pounds. 


“7, The net 
each grower 
determined by 
records ¢ 


w 
by 
be 
the 
Company. 


"Bs 


on 


eight 


of beets 


for this « 


the 
of 


of this contract shall 
multiplying the average quantity of sugar 


the 


The value of the sugar 
net ton of beets delivered for 


beets, 


deli 


-ompany 
net tons registered 
Columbia 


the pu 


be ascertained 


as 


equals 


to 
would 


108 
price 
) per 
be 
be 


vered 
shall 


Sugar 


packed per 


rpose 
by 


defined 
by the average net market price of 


beet sugar for the months of October, No- 


packed per net ton of 
above, 
vember and December, 
1927. 

“9. 
shall be ascertained by 


beet 
Territory 


sugar cover 
(Michig: 


ing 
an, 


192 


adding the 
New York market net cash quotations on 


the Central 
Ohio, 


Indiana 


6, and January, 


The average market price of sugar 


daily 


States 


and 


Illinois for the period mentioned) as com- 


piled or published 
dividing the 


total 


by 


Willett & Gray, 
number 


of day 


which quotations were made. 


“10, 
public accountant 


Tru 
the 


Savings and 
shall verify 


As soon as practicable, 


licensed 


st 


Company 


a 
to 
the 


practice 
Ohio and Indiana and selected by 


and 
s 


certified 


in 
Ohio 


of Toledo, 
figures of the Columbia 


Sugar Company as to the amount of gran- 


ulated sugar 
received. 
“a1. “The 
minimum 
tract shall be 
shall be paid 
for all beets 
month. Any 
may be due unde 


com 
price 

$6 
on 


“Provided, 
shall entitled 
payments due 
other amounts th 
contract price 


be 


of 


pany 


per 


the 


r 


to 


at 


agrees 
beets under 
ton, 
15th 
delivered 
additional 


which 


the 


that 
this 


packed per net ton of beets 


the 
con- 


amount 


of the month 


prec 


payments 


that 
deduct 
hereunder, 
may 
for beets delivered 


this contract shall 
made on the 1dth of February, 
howewer, 


1927. 
the 
from i 


and from 
be 


due on 


eding 
that 
be 


company 


nitial 
any 
said 


under 


this contract, and any and all indebtedness 


whatsoever which 
time by 


the grower 


may 


be 


owing 


at any 
to the company. 


For 


beets delivered and unloaded by the grower 
in beet sheds at the factory 
one dollar ($1.00) per ton shall be added. 


, an additional 


“12. This contract shall not be valid 
until approved by an officer of the com- 
pany or its field superintendent, and no 
agent of the company has any authority 
to change or alter the terms and condi- 
tions of this contract. 

“(Signature of Grower) 

“Approved: 

“Columbia Sugar Company (Paulding 
Plant). 

“By Date. 1922 
“Field Superintendent. 
(On Back of Contract) 
“Contract No. 
“Acres 
“COLUMBIA SUGAR COMPAN 
“Paulding Plant 
“SUGAR BEET CONTRACT—1926 
“Grower 
“KF. Dd: PERM oi cae een 
“Section “Township 
“Weight and tare at...........cccccaces 
“County “State 
“Section “Township. 
“Lives, miles N E Ss 
from 
“Total pounds seed wanted 
“Is labor wanted (say ‘‘yes”’ or “no” 
“Agent 

“Remarks and Instructions: Always se- 
lect the very best land for sugar beets. 
Avoid hilly land that will wash. 

“Plow your land in the fall, if possible; 
get down deep with your plow. 

“A little extra work in pmeparing the 
land will save lots of time and money 


when it comes to thinning and weeding. 


“Sow the seed as soon as the soil is 
warm and moist enough to germinate it. 
“Cultivate at least once a week; keep 


the ground loose and mellow. 


“Keep your 
weeds. 
“To obtain a lov 


beets 


ver 


clean 


and free from 
Thin to one beet in a place. 


tare, beets should be 


topped squarely below lowest leaf growth.” 


Idaho Form of Contract 
Approved by State Bureau 


“IDAHO: 


“MEMORANDUM AND 
“Between 


“Hereinafter 


called 
“and 


the 


Grower) 


AGREEMENT 


“THE AMALGAMATED SUGAR Co. 





| 








“For delivery of sugar beets 
“Receiving Station 
“(Hereinafter called the Company) 

“STATE OF IDAHO 

“Season of 1926. 

“Witnesseth, that for 
tion of the mutual 
ments hereinafter set out, 


in considera- 
covenants and 


and 
pay- 


the respective 


parties hereto mutually undertake and 
agree as follows, to-wit: 
“1, The grower will prepare land for, 


plant, blocs, thin, cultivate, harvest and 
deliver during the season of 1926, in com- 
pliange with the directions of the com- 


pany, as given from time to time, 

beets, to be grown on the 
following described land, 
Quarter, Section 
tange.. ‘ ony 
State of Idaho. 


“2. The seed bed to be 


acres of sugar 
to-wit: 
Township 
County of 


approved by duly 
authorized agents for fieldmen of the com- 





company to that date bears to its total 
Final 


puted as of October 1, 1927, with final pay- 


production. settlement to be com- 


} ment 15 days thereafter. 


Advances by the company to the 


either in seed, money or other- 


“eS 
grower 
wise, shall constitute part payment for 
beets grown and this 
agreement, and any 
| 


delivered under 


moneys or other obli- 


gations payable from the grower to the 


company is and shall become, constitute 


and remain a prior lien upon the crop of 


sugar beets herein referred to, and shall 


be deducted from the initial or any subse- 


quent payments to the grower. 


“If the grower is a tenant, his check in 


payment for beets will be made jointly to 


the landlord and tenant, unless previously 


thereto the landlord has made proper re 
pany. Seed will be furnished by the com lease in writing to the company. 
pany at a cost to the grower of fiteen (15) “9. The grower has the privilege, at 
cents per pound, and such seed must be | his own expense, of selecting a man of 
lante <clusively . ’ . 
e — cnereerey upon the above de reliable character, satisfactory to the com 
scribed land. Not less than fifteen (15) : 1 
pounds of seed shall be planted upon each pany, to check the tares and weights of 
acre. Unused seed must be returned to | the beets grown under this contract at 
the company in good condition for credit | the receiving stations where such beets 
not later than July 1, 1926, may be delivered; to check in the ‘tareroom 
3. The grower agrees that at his own laboratory the polarization of any beets 
expense he will harvest and deliv , ‘ 
deliver to the that may be refused because of inferior 
company all sugar beets grown by him, 
when and as directed. either at the fac- quality; and to check cossette tests in the 
tory, or in cars at designated company factory laboratory. Previous to final set- 
receiving stations; that such beets will be | tlement on October 1, 1927, the grower 
properly topped at the base of bottom leaf; | shall also have the privilege of selecting 
that knives will not be used for lifting | at his own expense a certified public ac- 
beets, but aOCks may be used, if they are | countant to check the net amounts re- 
properly driven into the top of the crown | ceived by the company from sugar sales 
of the beet, that such beets will be pro- made 
tected from sun or frost after re r 
) ter removal “10. The price of wet pulp produced 
from the ground; that such beets will be . e 
deliv if t ‘ , i from 1926 sugar beets shall be 50 cents 
elivered,free from stones, tras er , : 
. ; : ‘. area per ton during October, November and De- 
foreign substances which may interfere | . : 7 
: E cember, 60 cents during January and Feb- 
with factory work; that no loose dirt will ! ruary, and 75 cents thereafter, as weighed 
. te . € + ae 
be re ve ro et delivery w a : a 
a a cae beet delivery wagon box, | 4h the company scales at its pulp silo. 
until it has been properly weighed back; | pre ference is to be given to the grower 


and that all such beets shall be subject to 


the customary and proper deductions for 


to purchase 20 per cent of the net weight 


of his beets in pulp for his own use, pro- 


tare. The grower agrees not to irrigate vided he makes application prior to Oc- 

ae en ee tober 1, 1926, and written contract with 

tifled to harvest his crop the company for such pulp prior to Oc- 
“4. The company has the privilege at | tober 15, 1926. 

various times during the growing and har- “11. No agent of the company is au- 

vesting season to ascertain the quality of thorized to make any alterations, erasures 

the beets grown under this contract, by | 5, additions to this printed form of con- 


causing such beets to be sampled and pol- 
arized. At its the 

any diseased, frozen, 
improperly topped beets, 


option company may 
damaged, 


as well as beets 


reject or 


tract. 
“12. This agreement 
both upon the grower, his heirs, 


shall be binding 


legal rep- 


‘ resentatives and assigns, and upon the 
not suitable for the manufacture of sugar, : > 
re ? ‘ company, its successors and assigns, and 
or which contain less than 12 per cent 
shall not be transferable by the grower 
sugar, or are of less than 80 per cent ‘ 
s without the written consent of the com- 
purity. | 


“In no event shall the company be liable 
to the grower for partial or complete fail- 
ure of crop, for any injury or damage 


to beets. 


or 
“5. The company will commence re- 
ceiving beets as soon as they are thor- 
oughly matured: provided, however, that 
prior to October 10 the company shall not 
be obliged to receive beets containing less 


than 15 per cent sugar nor less than 80 
per cent purity. If after October 10, 1926, 
the company fails to order delivery of | 
beets grown under this contract, then the 
grower without further’ notice shall 
promptly proceed to harvest and deliver 
such beets and complete delivery on or 


before December 1, 1926. In the event of 
a shortage of cars after October 10, caus- 
ing serious delay to the grower, the 


grower shall be allowed to and will if re- 
quested fork his beets into piles and will 
pile them seven feet high on the com- 


pany’s piling ground and at receiving sta- 
tions where highline or 
are established 

“6. 


mechanical dumps 


The company will pay for all beets 
delivered and purchased under this con- 
tract at the per ton set out in the 
based on the average 
beets as shown the 
test for the Idaho Dis- 
Burley, Paul and Twin 


rate 
following schedule, 
sugar content of 
factories cossette 
trict 


by 


comprising 


Falls; and on the average net amount per 
100 pounds received by the company be- 
tween October 1, 1926, and October 1, 1927, 


on all sales of sugar 
of beets. 


from the 1926 crop 


(See Table B herewith). 


Deduction to Be Made 
As Service Charge 
“Fractions of beets test and net receipts 


are to be computed in the same relative 
proportions. 


“It is further agreed that the company 
is hereby authorized to deduct from any 


moneys coming due for beets delivered 
under this contract, the sum of 2 cents 
per ton on all beets delivered by the 
grower hereunder us service charges for 


the Beet Committee of the Idaho State 
Farm Bureau Federation for the year 1926, 
and to pay sum to said committee, 
unless the grower notifies the company 
writing at its office, between the Ist 
3lgt days of 1926, inclusive, 
to make such deduction. 


such 
in 
and 
August, not 
Payments under 
schedule will be made as follows: A first 
initial payments of six ($6.60) dollars 
per ton on the 15th day of each month for 
beets delivered and received during 
previous month; subsequent in- 
settlements to be computed as 


the foregoing 


or 


the 
calendal 
termediate 


of the following dates, and payments made 


15 days thereafter: January 1, 1927, April 
1, 1927, and July 1, 1927 

“Subsequent intermediate settlements 
shall be equal to at least 80 per cent of the 
full balance due up to each settlement 
date, on that proportion of beets received 


from the grower as the total sugar by the 


pany, its successors and assigns. 


“Executed in duplicate originals this 


day of 1926. 
ig Grower 
et bes Grower 
“THE AMALG AMATED SUGAR co. 
“By 
“Approved by the Beet Committee of 


the Idaho State Farm Bureau Federation.” 


Mr. Brossard Explains 
His Share in Field Work 


| Chairman ROBINSON: 





Was there any- 

thing further? 
Mr. BROSSARD: In connection with 
my testimony on Monday, June 28, 1926, 1 
should like to add one further comment 


on the investigation of the farm costs of 
production of sugar beets by stating spe- 
cifically just what part I took in the plan- 
ning of that investigation and in the field 
work. 

Like the planning of the wheat investi- 
gation, the planning of the sugar beet in- 
vestigation was done by the agricultural 
experts and the economists of the staff of 
the commission, after consultation with 
authorities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce and the State Agricul- 
tural Colleges. 

The plans were made for the sugar beet 
investigation before | became a member of 
the staff of the commission. Any changes 
in the plans as originally made were al- 
ways discussed by all the experts and 
agreed to by them and the members of the 
just explained in the 
investigation. No changes of im- 
portance, however, were made, and the 
plans as originally made were carried out. 

I was in the field and helped the 10 or 
12 other agricultural men to get the 
ords for Michigan, Ohio, Nebraska 
Colorado. I had nothing to do with 
taking of the records in Utah, 
Wyoming, Montana or California, 
in general supervisory way 
office here at Washington. 

At the time Dr. Bidwell and I had the 
conversation spoken of by Monday, I 
was jfficially placed in charge of the sugar 
beet investigation by the chief of the agri- 
cultural Mr. Zapoleon, and the 
chief investigator, Mr. Comer. 

Again on Monday I testified concerning 
the land charges and other capital charges 
used in the commission's study of the cost 
of production of sugar beets. I have with 
me this morning copies of the reports of 
the commission on the costs of production 
of sugar beets in California, Montana, and 
Idaho, and I want to place in the record 
the land charges used in determining the 
those States, which will make it 


commission, as I 


wheat 


rec- 
and 
the 
Idaho, 
except 


a from the 


me 


division, 


aS 


costs in 
complete. 

Chairman ROBINSON: 
charges were on the same 
have herettgfore discussed? 

Mr. BROSSARD: Yes, sir. 
charge the net cash rental 
acre for the areas studied in 
in the Tariff Commission's sugar 
vestigation were on the average for 


land 
basis that you 


Those 


land 
per 


The 


on basis 
California 
beet in- 
the 





Table B—Returns to Growers of Sugar Beets 





Per cent, sugar Net Return per 100 pounds received for Sugar from 
in Cossette October 1, 1926, to September 30, 1927. 

$4.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.00 7,50 8.00 8.50 9.00 
Be ee. vic aunases Comage 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.90 6.30 7.82 7.84 8.07 8.80 9.11 
14.6 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.54 7.09 7.63 8.18 8.72 9.277 9.81 
15.0 6.00 6.00 6.25 6.81 7.38 7.95 8.52 9.08 9.65 10.22 
15.5 6.00 6.00 6.50 7.09 7.68 8.27 8.86 9.45 10.04 10.63 
16.0 6.00 6.14 6.75 7.36 7.98 8.59 9.20 9.82 10.43 11.05 
16.5 6.00 6.37 7.01 7.64 8.28 8.92 9.55 10.19 10.83 11.47 
17.0 6.00 6.60 7.27 7.98 8.59 9.25 9.91 10.57 11.28 11.89 
17.5 ; ---. 6.16 6.84 7.53 8.21 8.90 9.58 10.26 10.95 11.63 12.32 
18.0 .. 6.88 7.08 7.79 8.50 9.21 9.92 10.68 11.34 12.04 12.76 
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Average Cost of Producing Sugar Beets in CaliforniaConsidered by Mr. Brossard) 





Several Forms Of Milling Contracts 
Introduced Into Record of Hearing 


Guarantees F iene on Differing Conditions Ex- 
tended in Agreements to Growers by Operators 


Of Plants, | It As Testified. 


three years of 1921, 1922, and 1923, $18.45 
per acre, and 6 per cent interest on the 
other capital invested in beet production 


was $1.22 per acre. 


Chairman ROBINSON: Have you the 
land values there also? 

Mr. BROSSARD: They are in here, if I 
can locate them. The average values of 
the land on which the sugar beets were 
grown in California were as follows: 1921, 
$550 per acre; 1922, $531 per acre; 1923, 
$457 per acre, and for the three-year aver: 


age, $522 per acre. 

Chairman ROBINSON fig: 
uring the cost of keeping a horse a year at 
$177 and land values as approximately $500 
to $550 and other costs corre: 
spondingly the 
sugar beets 
mous, wouldn't it? 

Mr. BROUSSARD: I will tell you exactly 
what it was, Senator. The costs of produc- 
tion of sugar beets in California, ag found 
|, were as follows: In 


Necessarily, 


per acre, 
high, 


California 


of producing 


would be enor- 


cost 


in 


in that investigation, 


1921 $86.71, in 1922 $83.14, in 1923 $84.67, 
and for the average of the three years 
in California in this investigation were 


$85.34, which is not very much higher than 
the other costs per acre. 

Chairman ROBINSON: 
of the State do the California 
lands that you included in your 
tion lie 

Mr. BROSSARD: The areas investigated 
grouped around Salinas, Oxyard and Santa 
Ana, along the coast, rather close to the 


In what portions 
beet sugar 
investiga- 


or 
coast. 
ROBINSON: Did you take 
value of other ploy lands? I 
is the way you designated it? 
Mr. BROSSARD: We had those data. 
Chairman ROBINSON: the same 
neighborhood? 
Mr. BROSSARD: in the same 
neighborhood, as we did the others. 
Chairman ROBINSON: How about the 
values of other plow lands, compared with 
the sugar beet land values in California? 
Mr. BROSSARD: In some of these dis- 
tricts the other cultivated land in Cali- 
fornia—a large proportion of it—was very 


Chairman 
note of the 
believe that 


In 


Yes, sir; 


much higher in value than this. It 
amounted in some cases to $1,000 and 
$1,500 per acre. 

Chairman ROBINSON: Farm lands? 
High Values of Land 

In State of California 

Mr. BROSSARD: Fruit lands, yes, sir; 
and the sugar beets in the Santa Ana 
area, for example, were grown in areas 


near which there were many, many acres 
valued at $1,000 and $1,500 per acre, and 
that is true in a comparative sense in the 
other areas. There are lands right near 
these lands for which we have cost data, 
which have very low values. 


The values may run from $25 an acre 
to $1,500 a nacre, even near where these 
data were taken, and some of the land 
right near is a total waste; it cannot be 
used. The irrigation water is not on the 
land; you cannot get it on the land; and 
it is too rought to be irrigated; and there- 
fore cannot be used. 


Chairman ROBINSON: What gives that 


land any value at all for farming pur- 
poses? 
Mr. BROSSARD: The _ production of 
crops. 


Chairman ROBINSON: 
crops without irrigation? 


Do they produce 


Mr. BROSSARD: Oh, yes. 

Chairman ROBINSON: I thought you 
said that they had no water there and 
could not get water. 

Mr. BROSSARD: You mean the value 
of the $25 land? 

Chairman ROBINSON: Yes, the land 
that has a nominal value that lies right 
close. 

Mr. BROSSARD: The land which has 
just a nominal value may produce some 


of the very light crops. 

Chairman ROBINSON: 
water is used? 

Mr. BROSSARD: Even though no water 
is used. For pasture or something of that 
kind, turning stock in, but the other land 
has to have water. It would have to 
have water to produce any 

Chairman ROBINSON: And the pasture 
lands run how high? 

Mr. BROSSARD: I not know speci- 
fically. TI could say that good pasture land 
in California in this district would run, if 
it was irrigated pasture, which all good 
pasture in districts would have to 
be, would around from $300 to $500 
an 

Chairman 

“wonderful California!’ 

Mr. BROSSARD: We will have to admit 
that. In the State of Idaho also the land 
rental was found to be in 1921 $16.30, in 
1922 $14, in 1923 $11.83, and for the average 
of the three years $14.01, and 6 per cent 
interest on the other capital invested in 
sugar beet production on the average for 
the three years was found to be $2.16 per 
acre. 

For the State of Montana the costs for 
use of land we found to be as follows: In 
1921 $11.58, in 1922 $9.89, in 1923 $8.76, and 
on the average for the three years $9.95, 
and the interest on the other capital in- 
vested in sugar beet production on the 
average for the three years was found to 
be $1.69. 

Senator, I 
ten minutes, 
on some specific 
given with 
the former 
mittee. 

Chairman ROBINSON: All right. 

Mr. BROSSARD: It has been stated that 
during my connection with the commission 
as an expert on the affairs of the Tariff 
Commission, | had come to be known 
around the Tariff Commission as a rather 
active partisan of the sugar beet inter- 


Even though no 


crops. 


do 


these 
run 
acre. 
ROBINSON: 


Again we say 


should like to 
five minutes, 
testimony 
respect to 
witnesses 


take about 
to comment 
which has been 
me personally 
before this 


or 


by 
com- 


“mission 


i a 


ests. One of the commissioners may have 
“suspicioned” or “heard or started @ 


“rumor” to that effect. 


There was not then, nor never bas been, 
any foundation in fact for that, for either 
such rumor or any such suspicion. Nor 
has there been any evidence produced in 
this investigation show that I have 
done anything at all to cause such suspi- 
cions or such rumors. 


to 


It has been stated also by a former wite 
ness that I came to the staff of theh com- 
without the immediate personal 
meeting of the commissioners to which 
I would have been subject had the investi- 
gation in which I was brought in not been 
somewhat unusual, For complete an- 
swer to this charge I refer the committee 
statement of my work and employ. 
ment submitted by me on Monday. 


to a 


Appointment to Staff 


Due to No Influence 

This correspondence that was submitted 
shows that no one had anything to 
with my employment as agricultural 
economist on the staff of the Tariff Com- 
mission, except the Tariff Commission, 
who thought me qualified for the work, 
and President E. G. Peterson of the Agri- 
cultural College, who, in accordance with 
the request of the commission, merely 
asked me if I cared to go with the com- 
mission temporarily to work on the sugar 
beet investigation, and who acted as inter- 
mediary in making the arrangements. 


also 
do 


further that I have never 
at time been employed in any way 
whatsoever by the sugar interests, nor do 
IT, nor does any member of my family have 
any financial interest in the sugar indus- 
try or any other industry, as far as I can 
find out, upon which there is an attack. 


I want to say 
any 


I have furthermore never in any way 
been connected with the sugar lobby, so 
that my appojmtment in no way was con- 
nected with or a reward for any activity 
on my part in connection with the sugar 


lobby. I did not even know the Wash- 
ington representatives of the sugar in- 
dustry and had nothing whatsoever to do 


with 


It has been stated by former witness 
before witness before this committee 
Chairman ROBINSON (interposing): 
Would you mind inserting there the name 


any of them. 





of the witness? I think it would be 
helpful. 
Mr. BROSSARD: Commissioner Dennis, 


Chairman ROBINSON: Do that here- 
after when you refer to witnesses, if you 
do not mind. 


Mr. BROSSARD: Commissioner Costigan 
and Commissioner Culbertson referred to 
the other matters. 


It has been stated by Mr. Dennis that 
“it has been the deliberate purpose of the 
majority members of the commission 
(Marvin, Glassic, Baldwin and Brossard) 
to break the.workings of the flexible tariff 
law.”’ 


I want to state that I am now and al- 
ways have been in favor of the flexible 
tariff law. I believe that section 315 is 
workable, both for decreases as well as 
increases in the duties, and that it is 
possible, at least in a great majority of 
the cases, to determine the costs of pro- 
duction of articles in the United States 
and likewise for similar articles in the 
principal competing countries, for the pur- 
pose of equalizing the cost differences by 
customs duties. 


I came on the commission with the defi- 
nite desire to do all in my power to assist 
in expediting and making effective the 
work of the commission on investigations 
under section 315, as well as those under 
the general powers of the commission. I 
have not changed that desire nor my ef- 
forts at any time since I took the oath 
of office, and, furthermore, the records of 
my activities cannot be construed in such 
a@ way as to show any action on my part 
that either has delayed or was calculated 
to delay or hinder or break the workings 
of the flexible tariff law. 

This former witness cites one specific 
instance, in which he charges that I con- 
tributed to the delay in the preparation 
of the cotton hosiery report. His testi- 
mony is as follows, and it may be found on 
pages 390 and 391 of the printed report 
of the testimony before this committee: 

“Straightway Commissioner Brossard 
intervened to prevent immediate considerae 
tion of cotton hosiery by his motion that 
a committee consisting of the chairman, 
Commissioners Dennis and Baldwin, be ap- 
pointed to prepare a draft of the factual 
section of the cotton hosiery report.” 


let us turn to the record of the 
commission's meeting of that day and see 
exactly what happened. It will be found 
on page 365 of the published minutes of 
the commission. 

It remembered in this connec- 
tion that the commission had under con- 
sideration the bujer report and that the 
commission had had the butter report 
before it for a number of meetings. We 


Now, 


must be 


had, I think, gone through the report up 
to something like page 40. 
We were getting to somewhat of a 


standstill because of differences of opinion 
that were being expressed, and it was hard 


‘for six of us there to express them ‘all 


around the board and get any definite 
statement down in black and white. 


Upon motion of Commissioner Dennis, 
therefore, it was voted that a committee 
be appointed to complete the draft of the 
factual section of the report on butter. 
The chairman appointed as members of 
the committee thus authorized Commis- 
sioners Glassie, Costigan and Brossard. 


The full text of tne testimony given 
at the hearings before the select com- 
mittee to investigate the Tariff Com- 
mission will be continued in the isawe 
of July 21, 
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‘Santa Fe Railroad 
~ [nstalls Automatic 


hehe 


ae 


Train Control System 


Approval Given by Interstate 
Commerce Commission, With 
Exceptions Ordered 
Corrected. 


The installation of the Union Switch & 
Signal Company's automatic train control 
system on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway from East Fort Madison, IIL, 
to Chillicothe, Ill., 102.17 miles, 
approved by the _ Interstate 
Commission, with certain exceptions, after 
inspection and test by the 
engineers, as meeting the requirements 
and specifications of its order of June 13, 
1922. 

By that order the commission required 
49 of the larger railroads to install auto- 
matic train-stop or train-control devices on 
portions of their lines specified in the or- 
der. The approval, given by Division 1 of 
the commission, dated July 7, 
public July 19. 

Cost of Installation. 

According to the report made by the 
railroad to the commission, the cost of this 
installation was $1,090,893, including the 
equipment of 87 locomotives, which will 
also be used on the installation now being 
made between Chillicothe and Corwith, IIL, 
to comply with the commission's second 
order, of January 14, 1924. 

After a description of the apparatus and 
its operation the order prescribes certain 
requirements in respect of apparatus and 
operations with which the is eXx- 
pected promptly to comply, as follows: 

Our order in Automatic Train-Control 
Devices, supra, provides that each installa- 
tion made pursuant to ‘the order 
when completed, subject to 
by, and approval the commission 
any division thereof to which the matter 
may be referred. Accordingly, the pur- 
pose of this inspection and test was to 
determine whether or not the installation 
was made in accordance with the plans 
furnished by the carrier and the specifi- 
cations and requirements of our order. 

As a result of this inspection and test, 
it is found that the installation meets the 
requirements of our specifications and 
order in Automatic Train-Control Devices, 
supra, except as noted below, and there- 
fore it is approved, except as hereinafter 
indicated: 

All locomotives must be provided with 
pressure-maintaining valves. 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway Company is expected to comply 
with the following requirements to 
maintenance, tests, inspection, etc. 

1. Instructions, reports and records in 
effect at the time of inspection relative 
to tests of locomotives and roadside ap- 
paratus should consistently observed 
and continued; all reports to be made on 
forms provided for that purpose and regu- 
larly forwarded by the inspectors to a 
designated officer. 


Human Element Involved. 


2. The automatic cut-in feature as in- 
stalled is designed and operated on the 
open-circuit principle, and while the cab 
indication is intended to apprise the en- 
gineman of a failure of the device to cut 
in automatically, it involves reliance upon 
the human element, and where necessary 
to depend upon it, should be supplemented 
by such additional check as may be prac- 
ticable. The plan in effect on this installa- 
tion appears to be reasonably adequate and 
should be continued. 

3. Such pneumatic portions of this de- 
vice as contain functional parts essential 
to brake application, and are located out- 
side of the must be protected ade- 
quately against freezing, if those 
valves should be sealed closed normal 
position the resutls might serious. 
While the results obtained with the pro- 
tection now applied appear to have been 
satisfactory so far, it is not felt that the 
experience obtained has been extensive 
enough to be conclusive, and the matter 
should continue to have close attention. 

4. It is suggested that consideration be 
given to the question whether an  ad- 
ditional factor of safety might not be ob- 
tained at main track in non- 
interlocked territory, if some arrangement 
were employed whereby both main tracks 
will be shunted so long as the cross-over 
is occupied. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company is expected to promptly and 
currently inform as to the progress 
made in conforming to all the 
stated requirements and recommendations. 


Belgian Wire Plants 
Agree to Fix Prices 


Production Also to Be Controlled, 
Department of Commerce 
Is_ Told. 


has been 
Commerce 


commission's 


Was made 
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be inspection 
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us 


of above 


Following long negotiations, an agree 
ment has been made between the different 


- Belgian nail-making and  wire-drawing | 
plants for the constitution of a bureau 
- of machine wire by-products which will 


control the production and fix prices, ac- 
‘cording to advices to the Department of 
Commerce from the office of the commer- 
cial attache at Paris. 
Actually, only those plant# which are 
supplied with raw materials from Ougree- 
Marihaye and which constitute the 
important group will be under the super- 
vision of the comptoir, which will 
its headquarters at Charleroi. Sut the 
group of Clouteries des Flandres and 
_ Clouteries Otlet and that of Clouteries de 
la Paix, although continuing to 
rect, are said to have entered the agree- 
ment, and orders received by them in sur- 
plus of the tonnage which has been granted 
to them, will be shared by the comptoir. 

The agreement went in force dating from 
July 1. It is reported in that ne- 
gotiations may be with Ger- 
man nail-making and wire-drawing groups 
fm view of an export agreement between 
Belgium and Germany, 


have 


sell di- 


France 


entered into 


shall, | 


most | 
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I. C. C. Hearings 
Rates 


I. C. C. to Hold Hearings August 17 
On Long and Short Haul Petitions 


Many Applications of Carriers Will Be Consid- 


ered by Examiner in St. Louis. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 


has assigned the following fourth section 
applications, in so far as they have not 
previously been disposed of by permanent 
orders of the commission, by which car- 
riers parties thereto ask for authority to 
continue and establish rates without ob- 
serving the provisions of the fourth sec- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Act, for 
hearing or further hearing, as the case 
may be on August 17, at Hotel Jefferson, 
St. Louis, Mo., before Examiner Boat. 
The fourth section of the Interstate 
Commerce Act prohibits the charging of a 
higher rate for a shorter distance than 
| for a longer distance, the shorter being in- 
cluded in the longer distance, except on 
specific authorization of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
Fourth section—Application No. 12769. 
Filed by Agent F. A. Leland. 
For and on behalf of carriers 
thereto, for authority to 
maintain rates on fertilizer and fertilizer 
compounds, as described in Notes 1, 2, and 
3 of tariff I. C. C. No. 1617 (Leland) pro- 
viding for the routing applicable on the 


parties 
establish and 


said commodities moving from points in 
Texas to points in Louisiana as more 
fully described in the said application, 


without observing the long-and-short-haul 
| provision of the fourth section of the in- 
terstate commerce act. 

Fourth No, 12795. 

Filed by Agent F. 

For authority to 
continue and establish rates for the trans- 
portation of 
fresh meats and packing house products), 
from Mo., and 
Memphis, Arkansas, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, 


section—Application 
A. Leland. 


umong other things 





commodities (not including 


St. Louis, Kansas City, 

Tenn., to 
Louisiana, 
and lower Mississippi River crossings, 
from New Orleans to points in Louisiana 
and Texas, fully described in 
the said application without observing the 
long-and-short haul provision of the fourth 
section of the interstate commerce act. 


12803. 


points in 
Missouri, 


also 


as 


more 


Fourth Section Application No. 

Filed by Agent F. A. Leland. 

For authority to revise Note 3, provid- 
ing for the application of certain joint line 
arbitraries, shown in his tariff I. C. C. No. 
1560, in connection with the application 
of Class rates between points in Okla- 
homa, on the one hand, and points in 
Ixansas, on the other, more fully de- 
scribed in the said application, 


as 





observing the long-and-short-haul pro- 
| vision of the fourth section of the inter- 
State commerce act. 
| Fourth Section Application No. 12879. 
| Filed by Agent F. A. Leland. 

For and on behalf of carriers parties 
thereto, for authority to establish and 
maintain mileage rates on petroleum oil 


and its products from producing points in 
Arkansas in the Eldorado-Smackover Dis- 
‘trict to points in Louisiana, as more fully 
described in the said application, without 
observing the long-and-short-haul provision 
of the fourth section the interstate 
commerce act. 

Filed by Agent F. A. Leland; Application 
No. 626; for authority to continue depar- 
tures in rates on— 

Crude Cottonseed Oil, refined at Kansas 
City, Mo., and Armourdale, Kans., from 
points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, to points in Colo- 

Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 

Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Tes Utah, and Wiscon- 
sin; as named in tariff I. C. C. No. 780. 

Application 641— 

Cottonseed, cottonseed cake, 
|} tank bottoms, soap stock, hull 
and inedible tallow from _ points 
kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
and Oklahoma to Memphis, Tenn.; St. 
Louis; City, Mo.; New Orleans, 
La., and Texas; also points in Arkansas, 
Colorado, Mississippi, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming and 
points in eastern States and Canada; 
named in tariff I. C. C. No. 747. 

Cottonseed, cottonseed hulls, cake, meal, 
oil, stock, tank bottoms, and hull 
| shavings, also inedible tallow between 
points in Texas and defined territories also 
from Texas to Arkansas, C. F. A. Trunk 
Line and New England territories, also ex- 
port rates from Texas to Gulf ports; Appli- 
cation No. 676—As named in tariff I. C. C. 
No. 725. 

Filed by Agent E. Wyatt. 

For authority to continue departures in 
rates on— 

Cottonseed products from points in Texas 
to same destinations as next above; Appli- 
cation No. 4018—As named in tariff I. C. Cc. 
No. 7. 

Filed by Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 
Railroad Company— 

Commodities from stations on its line in 
Illinois to points in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Missouri, Michigan, Kentucky, Kan- 
Nebraska and South Dakota; applica- 
tion No. 772—As named in tariff I. Cc. C 
No. 3653, 4608, 6418, 6449, 6508, 6537. 

Filed by the Chicago & Alton Railroad 
Company. 

Class and Commodities, between Kansas 

| City, Mo., and stations in Missouri on its 


of 


| rado, 








is, 


meal, oil, 
shavings, 
in Ar- 


Kansas 





as 


soap 








sas, 


line, and the St. Louis & Hannibal Ry.; 
application No. 884—As named ~in tariff 
I,,C. C. No. A-220. 


Filed by Chicago, Milwaukee 
tailway Company— 
Class and commodity rates between Kan- 
City, Mo., and points on its line in 
North and South Dakota; application No. 
2880—As named in tariff I. C. C. No. B-1132. 
Commodities, 


& St. Paul 


sas 





between points in Western 
| Trunk Line territory; application No. 2921 
—As named in taiff I. C. C. No. B-1963. 

Filed by Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie 
Railway— 


Classes 





and commodities, between Mis- 
souri River Common Points, Beatrice, Neb., 
Lansing, Lawrence, Kans., Lincoln, Neb., 
Topeka, Kans., on the one hand, and points 


in Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska; appli- 


eation No, 1675—As named in tariff I. C. 
C., No. C-8790. 
Filed by Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 





BRailway— 


Classes and commodities, between Chi- 


without | 


| 





cago, Peoria, Rock Island, Ill, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and common points, 
on the one hand and Sedalia, Warrenburg, 
Holden, Higginsville, Marshall, Lexington, 
Boonville, Moberly, Mo., and Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa on the other. Application No. 1700 
as named in tariff I. C. C. NO. C-8721. 

Classes and commodities, between points 
in Iowa and Minnesota on its line, on the 
one hand, and points in Missouri on the 
Chicago & Alton Railway. Application No. 
1706; as named in tariff I. C. C. No. C-7474. 

Filed by Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha Railway Company. 

Classes, between St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Winona, Minn., on the one hand, and 
La Crosse, Wis., and related points, on the 


other. Application No. 3525; as named in 
tariff I. C. C. 3540. 
Filed by Morgans Louisiana & Texas 


Railroad and Steamship Company— 
Cottonseed products, from points in Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana to New Orleans, La., 
ete., for export. Application No. 369; 
named in tariff I. C. C. No, 2581-B. 
Filed by St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 


as 


road Company— 

Classes and commodities, St. 
Louis, Mo., Chicago, Peoria, Ilt., 
Memphis, Tenn., and Milwaukee, Wis., on 


between 
Cairo, 


the one hand, and points in Arkansas. Ap- 
plication No. 7; as named in mrin tc. &. 
No. 6182. 

Apples, from points on its line and con- 
nections to St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, HL, 
St. Paul, Minn., and Memphis, Tenn. Ap- 
plication No. 2474; as named in tariff I. 
Cc. C. No. 2169. 


Classes and commodities, between Sioux 


City, la., and Memphis, Tenn. Applieca- 
tion No. 2489; as named in tariff 1. C. C. 
No. 3158. 

Filed by Texas & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany— 


Cottonseed and products, between points 
Application No. 1037; 


as 


in Louisiana. 
named in tariff I. C. C. No. 1055. 
Filed by Union Pacific Railroad Com- 


| pany—Hay and straw, from points in Colo- 


rado and Kansas to St. Paul, Minn., and 
group: Application No. 3024; as named in 
tariff I. C. C. No. 4. 

Hay and straw, from points in Colorado, 


Kansas and Nebraska to Memphis, Tenn., 


997 
onl 


and points taking -rates or arbitraries 
higher; Application No. 3025; as named in 
tariff I. C. C. No. 2308. 

Filed by the Wabash Railroad Com- 
pany—Classes and commodities, between 
| Louisiana, Mo., and points in Iowa and 
Missouri; Application 3093; as named in 
tariff I. C. C. No. 1824. 

Glasses and commodities, between 


Quincy, Tll., and points in Missouri; Appili- 
cation 3113; as named in tariff I. C. C. 
No. 1888. 

Classes, from points in Illinois to points 
west of the Mississippi River; Application 
No. 4352; as named in tariff I. C. C. No. 
1446. 

Commodities, between points in Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Missouri, on the one hand, 
and Hannibal, Mo., Quincy, Ill, and Keo- 
kuk, Iowa; Application No. 4433; as named 
in tariff I. C. C. No. 4433. 

Other applications protecting fourth sec- 
tion departures involved in the adjust- 
ments of rates covered by the above-num- 
bered applications will also be be consid- 
ered by the commission in this proceeding. 
Therefore, carriers will be 2xpected to pre- 
sent testimony in support of any such de- 
partures which they may desire to con- 
tinue and to furnish reference by number 
to the applications filed with the commis- 
sion to protect the said departures. 

The notice states that the applicants 
should be prepared to furnish information 
as outlined in the commission’s Fourth 
Section Order No. 8900 of March 4, 1924. 





Syndicates Expected 
To Bid for Vessels 


Shipping Board Looks for Tenders 
for United States and Mer- 
chant Lines. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
been put on the market under a blanket 
advertisement every spring since 1922, but 
except in certain cases the conditions and 
terms under which the board would sell 
the ships have not been met. 

“We know there four separate 
groups who are interested in making offers 
for the two lines mentioned,” Commis- 
sioner Teller said, ‘‘but we, of course, have 
yet to find out if they are interested to 
the extent to follow the project through 
and put it over. 

“There are various requirements of the 
board which may hold up the sale, such 
as the minimum number of voyages we 
will require the buyers to make, whether 
the two lines, United States and Ameri- 
ean Merchant, will be consolidated—I think 
they should be—and other requirements 
which will be designed to help build up the 
American marchant marine. 

“In spite of rumors or opinions to the 
contrary, I feel that with the interest 
that has been shown already, something 
will come out of our effort to put these 
ships into private operation at this time.” 

Ships Offered for Sale. 

The United States lines, operated by the 
board through the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, operates six vessels including the 
Leviathan, the world’s largest ship, and 
the America, which was partly destroyed 
by fire and which is now in dry-dock at 
Newport News, Va. The American Mer- 
chant lines operates ten vessels between 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Philadelphia, 
and New York and British ports. 

The United States lines fleet is composed 
of the Leviathan, Washington, 
President Roosevelt, President Harding, 
Republic and America. 

The American Merchant 
the American Banker, American Farmer, 
American Merchant, American Shipper, 
American Trader, Capulin, Chickasaw, City 
of Flint, Lehigh and Quaker City, 
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Merchant Shipping 
Construction Sinks 


To New Low Level 


World Decline Has Continued 


| 
Two Years; United States 


In Sixth 


Place.. 


The tonnage of merchant shipping 
under construction throughout the world 
has declined to a new low post-war level, 
according to the Transportation Division 
of the Department of Commerce. Returns 
recently compiled indicate that at the end 
of June, 1926, vessels for all 
on which work had been commenced, ag- 
gregated 1,970,000 gross tons, or about 40,- 
the close of March 


countries 


000 tons less than at 
of the same year and around 400,000 tons 
less than at the end of June, 1% 

The decline 
continuous 
ent 
reached just prior to the war. 
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A sharp drop in the work of German 
ship builders is shown for the quarter just 
ended, only 148,000 being reported 
against 216,000 tons in the quarter ended 

| 


tons 


March 31, 1926. also shown 
Italy, France, and 
but these comparitively small. 
contrast with the general falling off, there 
has been an increase in the United States, 
amounting to 15,000 
bldliand. 
drop 
the 
resulted 
third 
struction, 
France. 
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In 
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quarter 
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ended June 30, 1926, 


country receding 


world 


has 


from to place in con- 
Germany has exeaanged places 
With Holland is now only a few 


hundred tons behind Germany. 


United States Sixth. 

The United States is still in sixth posi- 
tion, but is close to Holland and Germany. 
A year ago the latter country held sec- 
ond place, which is now occupied by Italy. 
The relative positions of the various coun- 
tries are shown below in gross tons: 

June 30, Mar. 31, 
1926 1926 
841,338 843,070 
287,346 298,530 
163, 155,965 
216,871 
133,605 
43%; 
59,458 
45,690 
139,240 
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2,010,206 
United 


World 1,970,687 

Only 
States 
ping than they were a year ago. 
time American shipyards had only 92,000 
tons in the Italian 212,000 tons, 
and Dutch 100,000 tons. 


total 
Italy, 
are building more 


Holland and the 
merchant ship- 


At that 
ways. 


New work begun during the quarter 
ended June 30, 1926, fell far short about 
50,000 gross tons of the shipping launched 
during that period. Comparative figures 
show, however, that nearly all of this 
shortage was in countries other than Great 
Britain and Ireland. These figures are, 
in gross tons begum Great Britain and Ire- 
land, 167,820, other countries 141,728; in 
gross tons launched Great Britain and Ire- 


land 169,038, other countries 189,043. 
Tank Ships 
The building of tank ships, which had 
been declining during recent quarters, 
showed aj-gain during the three months 
ended June 30. Tonnage of this class un- 
der construction on March 31 totaled 247,- 
510, increasing to 261,218 by June 30. This 
unfavorably, however, 
with the total of 372,000 gross tons of tank- 
eds under construction on June 30, 1925. 
The increase during the quarter just ended 
was chiefly accounted for by work in the 
shipyards of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which were building 113,765 tons compared 
With 91,810 tons at the end of the first 
quarter of the current year, and by a 
slight gain—from 10,700 tons on March 31 
to 11,200 
yards. 


Gain. 


figure compares 


tons on June 30—in American 


The total construction of motor ships 
decreased further during the past quarter, 
but a slight gain took place in Great Brit- 
ain and_Ireland. As compared with the 
quarter ended March 31, 1926, the decrease 
totaled about 
comparison with a 


28,000 gross tons; but in 
year ago, when about 
1,130,000 were under construction, 
the present total is less by not far from 
a quarter of a million tons. Motor ship- 
ping under construction on June 30, 1926, 
and on March 31, 1926, respectively, was 
as follows in gross tons: Great Britain and 
Treland, 293,544 and 289,664; 
tries 591,556 and 623,435. 
Almost 45 per cent of the entiré present 
world construction of shipping is of motor 
vessels. 


tons 


other coun- 






The proportion of the tonnage of 
Great Britain and Ireland yards devoted 
to this type of craft is 34 per cent, as com- 
pared with 52 per cent in all the other 
countries combined. 





Authorized List Enlarged 
For Purchases of Insulin 





Officials of the Veterans’ Bureau Sup- 
ply Service in field stations of the Bureau 
throughout the country have been advised | 
in a circular letter isswed by John D. Cut- 
ter, Assistant Director of the Bureau, that 

insulin, recently authorized 
by the Bureau for use in field stations, 
may be made from Eli Lilly Company of 
Indianapolis, Ind., as well as other sources 
previously authorized. 

The full text of Assistant Director Cut- 
ter’s letter follows: 

Supplementing Supply Service Circular 
82-G, which authorized the purchase of in- 
sulin during the six months ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, field stations are informed 
that there was omitted from the original 
circular dated June 14, 1926, the home ad- 


purchases of 


dress of Eli Lilly & Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. urehase of insulin may be 
* anade from that source, if desired, & 
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Mining of Diamonds Ranks Second 
Among Industries of British Guiana 


Production for 1925 Valued in Department of 
Commerce Statement at $4,057,285. 


Diamond mining in British Guiana is the 


country’s second industry in importance 


and value of exports, ranking next to 


sugar which has always been the primary 
industry of the colony, and far outranking 
the gold industry which was the means of 
its discovery, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce from Consul 
Gibson G. Blake, jr., at Georgetown, B. G. 

The production in 1925 amounted to 
188,2207 carats, valued at $4,057,285, con- 
stituting an increase in weight but decrease 
in value from 1924, the record for which 
was 154,571 carats, worth $4,097,437. The 
peak year Was 1923, when 214,747 carats, 
valued at $4,958,466, were produced. The 
output in preceding years was less than in 
any of the last three 

Aluuvial aud mining, the only 
method used up to the present time in 
British Guiana, was first started in the up- 
per reaches of the Mazaruni River in 1890, 


then extended to the Kurubrong and 
Cuyuni Rivers and in 1925 to the Ber- 


bice River. The stones first found in the 
Mazaruni section were of good “water” but 
of smal size, ranging from 10 to 15 to the 
carat. The foand in the Berbice 
section are larger but not quite so good in 
quality as those from the slazaruni. 


stones 


Concessions Given Syndicates. 
the British 
obtained 


Diamond 
concessions of more 
acres on the Putareng Creek 
the Mazaruni Co. obtained 
2 concession of 5,800 in the 
The first company soon 
operations on account of the seavy cost of 
transportation and the comparatively small 
returns. The industry dormant 
for some years but revived in 1919, when 
in the diamond prospects of the 
was renewed. The high 
prices came in 1919-1920, when a carat 
stone of average quality was worth $80, 
with larger sizes in proportion. The drop 
in prices came suddenly at the end of 
1920 and London buyers for a time re- 
fused to buy diamonds. 


In 1900 Guiana 
Syndicate 

than 2,000 
und later on 
acres same 


district. ceased 


remained 


interest 


colony era of 


In 1921 prices dropped to $16 for a Tw.ue- 
carat stone, but since the price has grad- 
ually recovered to about $22 per average 
carat and to a little more than $40 for 
a carat stone, depending on the quality. 
Bush ship prices, that is, the price paid 
in the interior when bought directly from 
the workers, range from $40 for a one- 
carat stone to $1,200 for,one of 12 carats. 
In the smaller stones the prices run from 
$10 per 3g carat to $30 for 7g carat. Stones 
smaller than these sizes are counted as 
rubbish and range from $5 to $7 a carat. 





Storage CLarges on Carload of Whisky 











it is interesting to note, says a statement 
by the Department of Commerce, that the 
average price or value of the mined stones 
in South Africa is $15 a carat, while of 
the alluvial stones it is $38.26, accounted 
for by the fact that they are of better 
quality and larger In Brazil the 
value averages only $20 a carat, although 
finer stones have been occasionally found 
in Brazil than any that have been found 
to date in British Guiana. 


sizes. 


Gems Found Among Pebbles. 


The great majority of the diamonds pro- 
duced today in British Guiana are found 
in shallow deposits of quartz pebbles of 
all colors. The overburden varies from a 
few inches to three or four feet, and the 
pay gravel is from six inches to a foot 
thick. In the deep deposits the gravel is 
40 to 50 feet deep, ahd values in gold and 
diamonds begin 10 feet from the bottom 
and improve in depth. Up to the present 
few of these deposits have been worked, 
owing to lack of mining knowledge and 
the difficulty and expense of conveying 
even the lightest machinery to the diamond 
fields by the existing means of transporta- 
tion. It has not been found possible to 
work to a greater depth than feet in 
an open cut with manual labor, but where- 


95 
“0 


ever bed-rock has been reached at that 
gepth the returns have been high. The 
deep deposits, it is said, can best be 


worked with a light, cheap plant of ma- 
chinery, and the shallow deposits are best 
worked as at present by the native differs 
with the “sluice” and “tom.” 

After found they 
placed in small canvas bags or tin canis- 
carried the 
the neighborhood, where they are sold to 
the then turned 
over to the captains of the boats making 
the return trip to There no 
ccnrate method in vogue of keeping track 
all the diamonds by indi- 
vidual workers who are under no compul- 
sion to sell to any particular firm or indi- 
vidual. It is estimated in British Guiana 
that there are between 12,000 and 15,000 
men in fields at present and no more than 
10 per cent of them are in the actual em- 
ploy of any concern. 

At Bartica the diamonds are weighed 
and entered by the Department of Lands 
and Mines, and the owner then takes them 
to Georgetown, where they are again 
weighed and checked against the Bartica 
record, the royalty, amounting to 50 cents 
a carat, paid and permits issued for local 
sale or exportation. Precious stones ex- 
ported from the colony are subject in addi- 
tion to the royalty, to a duty of 35 cents 
a carat. 


the diamonds are are 


ters and to various shops in 


shopkeeper. They are 


Bartiea, 


is 


of recovered 





Are Held by I.C.C. to Be Reasonable 


Claim 


Is Allowed for $4,568Compensation Covering 916 


Days in Warehouse. 





[Continued from Page 1.} 


persons in’ Juarez who failed 
the proprietors of the drug 
it was coming consigned to 


tended for 
to apprise 
store that 
them. 


On June 9 the shipment was unloaded 
to release needed equipment and placed in 
a bonded warehouse at El Paso. Except 
that bonded and valuable freight for ex- 
port to Mexico was unloaded therein the 
warehouse was an ordinary freight depot 
or warehouse of the Galveston, Harris- 
burg & San Antonio Railway. 

On August 19, 1920 the United States at- 
torney for the Western District of Texas 
filed a libel against the shipment, alleging 
that the whisky was intended for beverage 
purposes contrary to the law. The prop- 
erty was attached by the United States 
marshal and by command of the United 
States court the collector of customs was 
notified to detain the shipment in his cus- 
tody. 


On February 16, 1922, the agent at El 
Paso served notice of lien on the goods for 
freight, war tax, and storage. On June 
14, 1928, the court proceedings were dis- 
missed upon motion of the United States 
district attorney, acting upon instructions 
from the assistant attorney general at 


Washington. 


The shipment was returned to Louisville 
after storage charges of $4,568 had been paid 
by complainant for a total detention of 916 
days on the basis of $2 per day for the 
first four days and $5 per day thereafter, 
exclusive of Sundays and legal holidays. 
This tariff provided that where ; carload 
shipments were stored by carriers to re- 
lease needed equipment, storage charges 
would be at the same rate as demurrage 
charges. 

Rule 8 Relied Upon. 

Rule 8 of the tariff provided that no 
demurrage charge should be collected un- 
der the rule for detention of cars due to 


“Delay by U. S. Customs.” “Such addi- 
tional free time shall be allowed as has 
been lost through such delay.’’ Complain- 


ant relies upon this rule, stating that it 
not specific relative to the extent or 
cause of delay; that the delay was due to 
the custody of the shipment by the collec- 
tor of customs, and therefore that no stor- 
age charges should be assessed. 

Defendants explain rule 8 as a provision 
for the purpose of handling freight at 
ports of exit or reshipment when the cus- 
toms officials are furnished with clearance 
papers, such as export. declarations and 
manifests and where inspection of the 
shipment as well as check of the manifest 
at times bring about unavoidable delay 
of a day or more. 

The transcript of court proceedings for 
libel of the shipment at El Paso stated, 
among other things, that exportation of 
the shipment was not permitted by the 
collector of customs, but that the shipment 
was detained by him and is now being held 
and by him. Complainant con- 
tends that these recitals are facts. 

There is nothing of record to sustain 


is 


detained 


this contention. Nor is there any show- 
ing that during the time the shipment was 
held at El Paso prior to the attachment 
by the United States marshal, the com- 
plainant or the drug store offered to sub- 
mit proper documentary evidence neces- 
sary for the exportation of the shipment. 

In fact, the drug store disclaimed hav- 
ing ordered the shipment, with the result 
that it remained in the actual possession 
of defendants although in the custody of 
the collector of customs in whose care 
it was consigned. After attachment the 
goods were under control of the court. It 
can not therefore be consistently main- 
tained that the delay was due to U. S. 
Customs. 

The mere fact that the collector of cus- 
toms had custody of the shipment which 
was forwarded in his care by complainant 
is no proof of ‘‘delay by U. S. Customs.” 
There is no evidence that prior to the at- 
tachment by the marshal the collector was 
not at all times ready to permit the ex- 
portation of the shipment upon presenta- 
tion to him of Clearance papers and other 
evidences of ownership. 

In attacking the unreasonableness of 
the storage charges, complainant states 
that $1 per diem charge is all that de- 
fendants would pay for the use of a ear, 
and that $5 per day includes a large penalty 
charge. If the shipment had been exported 
finally the charges would have been 2 
cents per 100 pounds for each 10 days 
after the first five days, or a total of $1,- 
001.70. 

It is contended that the fact that the 
shipment was not exported entailed no ad- 


ditional burden on the defendants. Stor- 
age charges 6n intrastate shipments in 


Texas were less. It was shown that stor- 
age of the shipment could have been se- 
cured for $50 a month at Chicago, II. 

It is well settled that the reasonableness 
of storage charges assessed by a carrier 


may not fairly be determined by the 
charges made by public warehouses. The 
local storage charges on an_ interstate 


shipment would have been 3 cents per 
100 pounds per day after the first five 
days or $15.90 per day on this shipment. 

The rule providing for assessment of 
storage charges on the basis of the regular 
demurrage charges where shipments are 
stord by carriers to release needed equip- 
mnt is of general application and has been 
in effect for many years. It was found 
by us to be not unreasonable in ,.Levering 
Bros. v. P., B. & W. R. R. Co., 38 I. C. 
C. 349. 

In other cases storage charges on the 
demurrage basis accruing under other cir- 
cumstances have been found not’ un- 
reasonable. Vim Motor Truck Co. v. Di- 
rector General, 80 I. C. C. 72. Nothing in 
this record is convincing of the unreason- 
ableness of these storage charges. 

We find that the charges paid were ap- 
and not unreasonable. The 
cision of Division 1 must be reversed and 
the complaint will be dismissed. 

Commissioner Lewis dissents, 


plicable de- 
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Delaware & Hudson 
Seeks Authorization 


To Acquire Road 


Application to I. C. C. Proposes 
999-Year Lease of Line of 
Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh. 


The application of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Company to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to acquire con- 
trol by lease of the Buffalo, toches@er & 
Pittsburgh Railway for 999 years was 
made public by the commission on July 19. 
The application is in accordance with an 
agreement approved by the directors of 
the two companies several months ago. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh op- 
erates 592 miles of line, its principal term- 
ini being Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y., 
and Pittsburgh and Newcastle, Pa. There 
are no physical connections or direct 
points of interchange between’ the two 
roads but a large volume of traffic moves 
over through routes in which both par- 
ticipate, the connection being made over 
the Lehigh Valley, Erie, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western. 


or 


Proposed Annual Rental. 

There is no proposal or plan to acquire 
control by the purchase of stock, the ap- 
plication states, but the Delaware & Hud- 
son is to pay as rental an amount equal 
to a 6 per cent dividend on the $10,500,00: 
of common stock and $6,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock af the B. RR. & P., in addition 
to it 
and taxes, 

According application 
mon and 
the two roads will “permit and result 
important economies in increased 
and the combined and 
coordinated the financial 
sources, facilities and equipment “will lead 
to improved service.” It will it 
stated, “assure an ample and continuing 
supply of bituminous coal for the citizens 
and industries of New England and north- 
ern New York, and insure to the Delaware 
& Hudson an undiminished flow of bitumi- 
nous coal traffic well of other 
traffic.” 


assuming indebtedness as matures 


the com- 
operation 


the 
management 


lo 
control, 
of 
in 
operating efficiency” 


and 


control of re- 


also, is 


as as 


Indian Enterprises 
Reflect Recovery 


With Capital of 209,371,000 
Rupees, 437 New Stock Com- 
panies Organized in Year. 


A report covering organization and dis- 
solution of joint stock companies in Indix 
during the year ended’ March 31, 1926, re- 
flects general improvement in Indian busi- 
ness circles, according to consular advices 
to the Department of Commerce from 
Calcutta. 

According to this report, a total of 473 
new stock companies were organized dur- 
ing the year. These companies had an 
aggregate authorized capital of 300,004,000 


rupees as compared with 411 companies 
with an aggregate capital of 209,371,000 


rupees during the preceding year. 

Stock companies which went out of ex- 
istence during the year numbered 473 
with an aggregate authorized capital of 
357,871,000 rupees as compared with 502 
companies with authorized capital of 588,- 
514,000 dissolved during the year ended 
March 31, 1925. 

Among the new companies formed dur- 
ing 1925-26, banking and loan companies 
predominate, with tea and other planting 
companies, motor traction, printing and 
publishing, cotton mills, real estate, and 
hotels and threaters, next in order of im- 
portance. 

With companies liquidated during the 
year the following businesses were chiefly 
represented: Banking and loan companies, 
engineering, stoneware, motor traction, 
cotton and oil mills, tea companies and 
coal mining companies. 


Guatemala Is Importing 
More Petroleum Products 


Guatemala increased its imports of all pe- 
troleum products in 1925, and the increase 
has been progressive since 19238, except in 


the case of crude oil and lubricating 


greases which showed small decreases in 
1924, according to Consular advices to the 
Department of Commerce from Guatemala. 

The most decided increase has been in 
“refined petroleum,” the classification given 
by the local customs statistics to fuel oil. 
The imports so listed in the following table 
consisted of fuel oil for the International 
Railways of Central America. <A strong 
and continuous increase in gasoline im- 
Ports is noted in this country as in most 
others. 


Imports of crude petroleum totaled 51,- 
802,291 kilos in 1925, as compared with 
28,135,084 kilos in 1924. Receipts of gaso- 
line rose to 3,340,089 kilos in 1925 from 
1,509,867 kilos in the preceding year. Im- 
ports of “refined petroleum” rose to 11,948,- 
688 kilos in the past year from the figure 
of 2,169,842 kilos received in 1924. The 
United States was the principal source of 
all those imports. 


Railroad Asks Permission 
To Issue Common Stock 


The Hutchinson and Northern Railway 
on July 19 applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 


$110,000 of common stock, to be divided 
equally among the five stockholders of the 
company, in exchange for a like amount of 
stock previously issued under authority 
granted by the Public Utilities Commission 
or KKansas, but without the authority of the 
lederal commission. 

The former stock, which was issued for 
the amounts contributed to the enterprise, 
Will be cancelled, 
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Time Deposits Gain, 
Credits Increase, 
According to Banks 


Developments in Federal Re- 
serve System During June 
Considered Noteworthy 
by Board. 


An increase in time deposits, together 
with the extension of a greater volume of 
credit than at time since 1924 with- 
out the use of additional Federal Reserve 
Bank funds were noteworthy developments 
in June among the financial institutions 
which are members of the Federal Reserve 
System, the Federal Reserve Board 


any 


said 


July 19 in its monthly survey of business 
and economic conditions. The June level 
of member bank credit, the survey ex- 
plained, was considerably higher than at 
any time this year and “somewhat above 


the high point of 1925." 
Changes in the reserve requirements of 


the member banks, coupled with a lessened } 
public demand for currency and the inter- 


nal gold movement were recorded b3 
the Board as the principal factors in in- 
fluence of Federal Reserve Bank credit. 


That the members were able to muke more 
without calling on the Federal Re- 
serve Banks was shown directly traceable 
to the the time de- 
posits which require reserves as com- 
with demand The inflew 
of gold, however, the member 
banks 


loans 


increase in deposits, 
low 
pared deposits 
ussisted 

meeting 


from their own resources 


somewhat in commercial | 


demands 


The increase in deposits in recent years 


has been in the time deposits, largely, the 
Board said. Further, it explained that 
this increase has gone on outside of New 
York City and has been about equally di- 
vided between the so-called leading cities, 





and member 


or corresponding | 
banks which are scattered widely over the | 
] 


centers, 
country. 

With plenty of available funds, the mem- | 
ber banks have increased their investments 


on a ratio about equal to the increase in 
time deposits, the Bourd survey revealed. 
Except for a brief period of decline—in 
1923, 1925, and again in the early part 





of this year—the increase in 


' 

time deposits | 

has i 
| 

) 

} 

| 


gone on without serious interruption 
since early in 1921, the Board's record 
shows. 
While New York rates and New York 
trends remain the governing factors 


throughout the country’s monetary market, 
the Board's” report that the jn- 
crease in demand deposits had grown out- 
side of, than in, New York City. As 
shown above, the- same situstion obtained 
With respect to time deposits increase in 
which, however, appearsa the Board 
to be more. widely scattered over the coun 
try than the increase in demand deposits. 


showed 


Was 
to 


Short-Term Debts 
Being Obliterated 
In Czechoslovakia 





Progress in Financial Consoli- 
dation of Republic Reported 
to Department of Com- 

merce. | 


The progress made in the financial con 
Bolidation of the Republic of Czechoslovakia 
during the past 18 months is the subject 
of report to Department of Com- 
merce from Commercial Attache 
The report, recently 


a the 
James F. 
Hlodgson at Prague 


made public, follows: 


One of the chief problems which has 
confronted the successive Ministers of 
Finance of the Government of that coun- 
try has been the maturing short-term 
treasury certificates, which totaled 5,096.- | 
650,000 Czechoslovak crowns, as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1925. With the refunding of 715.- 





915,000 Czechoslovak crowns of these certi- 
ficates, which now the 
debt will have disappeared partly through 
repayment and partly through substitution 

three 
The funding of the Czechoslovak debt to 
the United States in the amount of $115, 
000,000, was also accomplished during the 


is in progress, 


of and five-vear issues. 





period under discussion, the negotiations 
having been completed in October, 1925 





Immediately following the funding, a loan 
of $25,000,000 was floated through 
American banking the proceeds 
which were principally to 
short-term treasury certificates. 
In February, 1926, an internal 
issue of 1,900,000,000 Czechoslovak 
was floated. Half of the amount was 
new bonds issued in exchange for 
ties of the old Austro-Hungarian 
railways and represented the 
tion of the amount to the gov- 
ernment of Czechoslovakia for the rail- 
ways taken over at the time of the forma- 
tion of the Republic; the balance consisted 
of subscriptions cash short-term 
treasury certificates, as a result of the re- 
quirement by the Ministry of 
that bonds be purchased to the amount of 
presented 
above 


an 
of 
off 


house, 
used pay 
bond 
crowns 
of 
securi- 

state 
major por- 
assessed 


of or 


Finance | 


those for conversion. 

The constitute 
the major financial operations during the 
period reviewed. The so-called state note 
debt, which previously included 
in the national debt of Czechoslovakia 
item to the bank 
balances, ete., taken over from the Austro- 
Hungarian state bank at the of the 
establishment of the Czechoslovak mone 
tary system, has been the 
debit account, this item having been trans 
ferred to the National Bank of at 
the time of its inauguration in April, 1926. 

According to figures given 
Ministry Finance, the internal 
of the Czechoslovak Government 
date of June 30, 
628,710,775 paper 
totaled 
In addition to 
by the Treaties 
1.401,280,33 


330 
grand 


accomplishments 


has been 
as | 
bank notes, 


an cover 


time 
dropped from 


Issue 


the | 
debt 


out by 
of 
under | 
to 22,- 


foreign 


1926, «amounted 
while 
paper 
debt 


crowns 
6,962,479,078 
this, the 
of 
paper 
total to 
paper 


loans crowns, 


is imposed 
Peace, amounting 
crowns. This 


30,992 470,183 


to 
brings 
the Czecho 


slovak crowns, (Approximately 





$915,500,000 with the crown at 33.85 to the 
dollar.) 


Country Rate since— 
In effect 
Austria rer Mar. 31, 1928 
Belgium 7 Apr. 23,. 19: 
Bulgaria 10 Aug. 31, 1924 
Czechoslovakia ‘ 6 Jan. 13, 1926 
Danzig 7 May a; 
Denmark > June 24, 

; England hats 5 Dec. .. 
Esthonia imines July i, 
Ir-inland ra alec T's Oct. 29, 
BVEMGG. 0 5:4 4:0:6-000 8s 6 July 9, 
Germany......... 6 July 
GPORCS: «.... basvc 10 Aug. ‘ 
FIURSArY . ..... sce: 7 Oct. 21, 1925 
TG: 5 v.52 cde 4 June 10, 1926 

tT. vse aaweess 7 June 18, 1925 

i ONE. . 5S oka a HA 7.3 Apr. 15, 1925 
Java is 6 May 3, 19 
Latvia ; 8 Keb. 16, 1924 
Lithuania “i 383i, Oct. 2, 1826 
Netherlands 7 Feb, 1, 1925 
Norway, Sle Apr. 20, 1926 
Peru Seen 6 Apr. 1, 1923 
eer eee 10 July 7, 1926 
Portugal. ...<205. 9 Sept. 12, 1923 
Rumania 6 Sept. 4, 1920 
Russia 8 Apr. —. 1924 
South Africa Aly Novy, 21, 102¢ 
Spain 5 Mar, 23, 
Sweden 4! Oct. 9, 

i witzerland Bly Oct, ans 
Yugoslavia cecese 6 June 23, 
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Credit Bank in South Carolina 
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Leads in Rediscounts for Week| Of Federal Reserve 





Federal Farm Loan Board Announces Summary 
of Loans on Agricultural Crops. 


12 


week 


The financial operations of the In 
Credit Banks 
10 that the bank 
South Carolina, all 
total of $13,465,876.76 
principally for agricultural 
credit corporations, the Federal Farm Loan 
Board announced. 

The also 
ing the 
loaned 
bank 
Bank 
wool, 


termediate for the 


ended July showed at 


Columbia, led other 


banks with a in re- 


discounts, 
has 


dur- 
bank 


known that 
Houston 


made 
same period 
$5,000,000 the New Orleans 
$3,000,000 on cotton. The Omaha 
loans totalling $3,053,486.67 
St. Louis Bank, $659,965. 


board 
the 
and 


had 
the 


on 


29 


«s On 
rice. 
The 
that 
approved 
of 


tobacco 


Board's 
the 


figures further revealed 
at Berkeley, California, 
loans of $4,167,087.31, while the 
$7,672,061.96 doled to 

the at 


bank 


out 
bank 


sum was 
interests 


Baltimore, Md 


through 


STATEMENT OF REDISCOUNTS., 





f 





DIRECT 
RESPECTIVE COMMODITIES OF THE 


. 


Direct loans made by all of the 12 
banks were given out by the board as 
$32,381,940.71 and the grand total of re 
discounts as $43,430,670.45. 

The board then classified of the direct 


loans as follows: $12,919,530.25 on tobacco, 


$12,745,000 on cotton, and $3,6000,000 on 
raisins. 

The board classified other loans as fol- 
lows: Canned fruit and vegetables, $515, 
599,31; wool, $1,448,057.93: grim alfalfa 


$674,493.: 





seed, $67,500; ; coffee, $134 


rice, 


800: olive oil, $26,960; and wheat, $250,000 
This board's figures also showed the 


rediscounts: 
$30,032,- 
State 

com- 


classification of 
Credit Corporations 
National Banks,” $3,348 
banks, $478,856.46; loan and 
$12,882,718.95: 
and trust companies, $42,076.50 
full the 


following 
Agricultural 
669.82; 


livestock 


panies, and savings banks 


The text of board's 


follows: 


summary 


ADVANCES UPON THE 


FEDERAL INTER- 


LOANS AND 
TWELVE 








MEDIATE CREDIT BANKS, AS OF JULY 10, 1926 
District Direct Loans Rediscounts Total 
Springfield 33,850.000.00 $210,400.00 $4,060.400.00 
Baltimore 59 COORD Me OOS O8 7,672,061.96 632,406.75 8,304, 4 
OUI fe eNOS ECT coeee 650,000.00 13,507,245.72 14,157,245.72 
RU RMNINEE «osc aks 45d a eee VERT RTH OEO ERA 547,278.20 683,460.74 2,230,738.94 
MGW “CRIGGTISs ci scoswesulg pa. sieee se 60.658 3,000,000.00 4$,241,730.84 7,241,730.84 
St. Louis 3.189,965.22 1,809,081.93 4,999 ,047.15 
Te RE. oka os os RENDER ROCTS TAN SAO 411.7 3 3,369,218.70 3,780,984.53 
PIG hic 6638080662 CTA OE Tee 05,8 4,.955,345.02 5,460,693.69 
i ee seek er ea ee re es 900,000.00 1,765,211.80 2 665,211.80 
PISUMUONE, ass tensa od 64004 9% bee ee ¥ 5,500,000.00 6,131,107.08 11,631,107.08 
MCCRONCY Sic isoe be ¥en 4.167,087.31 3.246.744.34 7.413,831.65 
SROMMMG si cadens rece evans ssinds 988,433.52 2,887,717.50 3,876,151.02 


Totals 


CLASSIFICATION 


Asri. Credit 




















° 
dor 


( 


National 





,,381,940.71 


343,439,670.45 


$75,821,611.16 


IF REDISCOUNTS 


State L.-S. Loan Say. Bks. & 























District Corporations Banks Banks Company Trust Cos 
springtield $210,400.00 
Baltimore 488.37: $144,034.15 
GLUING: 36 cas saiwes 13,465.876.76 $3,348.72 38,020.24 
Louisville 635,775.40 17,685.34 
New Orleans........ 4.109,369.09 11,440.00 120,921.75 
BEE x a ceed os E564, 749.00 = .cccavss 64,128.00 180,210.86 
Bt POs ois cates B20Gj20068 ssa eress 42,878.24 : 7.78 
FORO. ok aca ees SRISAGINMO  — <aeviaas 9,158.15 719.08 
Wichita eRe bs ote 505,6 104, 96¢ 992.13 
Houston ; GO9;48S.10 2. eescs 12,045.55 2901.93 $42,076.50 
Berkeley Brats aii 1,565,487.3 257.03 
CUI. oes S040 ws 1,025,779.11 4,500.00 1.857,488.39 

Totals $30,032,669.82 $3,348.72 $478,856.46 $12,882,718.95 $42,076.50 

CLASSIFICATION OF DIRECT LOANS 
Canned : 
Fruits and 

District Tobacco Vegetables Raisins Wool Cotton 
springticld $3,850,000.00 
Baltimore TMU IGRE: © £40k ake tk, SSSI ERS. DOSES EES 
WER cS cbs FEKETE Aas AAPA Reena so $650,000.00 
Gowieville........666 f TAZ, S6S.20 oc ccsscaee, seeders 405,000.00 
eR ibs Sea eaaH oseeswe 3.000.000.00 
BCR cick Saw hGaaG eee dah AEMOSS 2 540,000.00 
St.. Paul SOU OCOE cikawewats  seaewaes 21,775.74 
MNEs ics 5 cease a Se eEee 905,348.67 
MCSE. Ck GAE OO ea + RS 650,000.00 
TOUBIGR ...... ic dccens  £8sspreeees 5.500,000.00 
MECROIGV in cvcks cease, See $515,599.35 £3,600,000 
DOGMANE 2 cc sb eae 920,933 

Totals $12.919,530.25 $515,599.31 $3,600,000 $1,448.057.93 $12,745,000.00 

Grim Alfalfa 

District Seed Rice Coffee Olive Oil Wheat 
Baltimore $134,800.00 
SU. MIOUMGs . 6 54-59 eK $649,965.22 
Wichita we Woy $250,000.00 


Berkeley 
Spokane. 


R67 ,.500,00 


Totals $67,500.00 


24;52 


$674,493 


3 








$26,960.00 


22) «$134,800.00 $26,960.00 $250,000.00 





Rates of Discount 


In Banks Compiled 


Information Given on Thirty-One 
Principal Central Banks 
of World. 

The Federal Reserve Board has received, 
form, in- 


formation to discount of the 31 
principal central banks of the world. The 
board records several changes in the rates 
i nth elast few months, among them being 
the Bank of India from 5 to 4 per cent, 
June 10; Bank Denmark from 
per June 24; Germatd 
from to 6 per cent, July 6, 
bank of Poland from 12 to 10 
July 7. 

The following table was made public by 
the board and shows the country in which 
the bank located, the rate 
and the date it became effective: 


and has compiled in tabulated 


rates 


as 


of ate, to o 
reichsbank 
and the 


cent, 


cent, 
615 
per 


is prevailing 




















| 
| 
| 
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Two Banks Admitted 
To Federal Reserve 


Changes in State Bank Member- 
ship of System Announced 
by Board. 


The 


following 


Board the 


of 


Federal Reserve made 


announcement July 19 
changes in the State bank membership of 
Reserve System the week 
17: 

Admitted to membership: 
mM: dat 


the Federal in 


ending July 


Linden Trust 


Co., Linden, capital, $200,000: sur 


$50,000; total $260,000. 
Bank 


$200,000; 


plus, resources, 


a 


$300,000; 


Greenpoint of Brooklyn, capi- 


tal, surplus, total 
$4,533,760. 


of 


re- 
sources, 
Member Banks: 


Consolidation State 


The Fidelity Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and the Philadelphia Trust Company 
Philadelphia, Pa., have consolidated under 
the title “Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com 
pany.” 

Converted to National Bank: The Citi 
zens’ Bank of Maplewood, Maplewood, Mo. 
has converted into the National 
Bank of Maplewood 

Voluntary & 
Merchants’ Bank, Dyer, Tenn.; Edgar State 


Citizens’ 


withdrawals: Farmers’ 


Bank, Edgar Mont.; Bank of Lewellen, 
Lewellen, Nebr. 
Permission granted to exercise trust 








powers: Home National Bank, Brockton, 
Mass.; National Bank of Middlebury, Mid 
dlehury, Vt.: Derry National Bank, Derry, 
N. H.; First National Bank, Van Buren, 
Maine: First National Bank, Pompton 
Lakes, N. J.: York National Bank, York, 
Pa.; Chilton National Bank, Chilton, Wis.: 
First National Bank, Faretteville, Ark.: 
National Bank of Idaho, Pocatello, Idaho 
Valuation Is Set by J. C. C. 


For Rates on Two Railroads 


Vinal valuation reports were issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission July 
19 tinding the rate-making 
purposes of the Virginia-Curolina Railway 
1916 to be $1,812,415 and that of the 
Big Sandy and Cumberland Railroad as of 


1917 to be $63,783 


final value fo 


as of 





| 





! 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 





| 


Funds Are Reduced 


Loans and Discounts Also De- 
cline, With Increases in In- 
vestments and Demand 
and Time Deposits. 


The Federal Reserve Board's weekly 
statement of the condition of 699 report- 
ing member banks in leading cities, as of 
July 14, made public by the board, July 
19, shows declines of $49,000,000 and $91, 
000,000, respectively, in loans and discounts 
and borrowings from the Iederal reserve 
banks, and increases of $2,000,000 in in- 
vestments, “$41,000,000 in net demand de 
posits and $31,000,000 time deposits. 

Member banks in New York City re- 
ported reductions of $82.000,000 in loans 
and discounts, $53,000,000 in net demand 


deposits and $80,000,900 in borrowings from 





the Federal reserve ba 

Loans on stocks a1 bonds, including 
U. S. Government obligations, were $42,- 
000,000 below the previous week's total, 


| the principal changes being a reduction of 


$62,000,000 in the New York district and 
an increase of $15,000,000 in the Chicago 
district. ‘All other” loans and discounts 
declined $7,000,000 during the week, a re 
| duction of $17,000,000 in the New York 
district being partly offset by small in 
creases in other district 

Total loans to brokers and dealers, se- 
cured by stocks and bonds, made by re 
porting member banks in New York City 
were $1,000,000 below the July 7 total, | 
loans for their own count having de- | 
clined $86,000,000, while loans for out-of 
town banks and for others inereased by 


$64,000,000 and $21,000,000, 


respectively 


Loans to Brokers and Dealers. 








The total of loans to brokers and dealers, 
secured by stocks and bonds, made by 
reporting member banks in New York city 
was $2,601,257,000, on July 14, tas com 
pared with $2,602,788.000, on July 7. The 
total was made up as follows: For ac 
count of reporting banks, $932,813,000, July 





14, as compared with § 
for account of out-of-to 
148,000, July 14, 


019,298,000, July 7: 
wn banks, $1,016, 
$951.8 000, July 








against 














7. and for account of others, $ 96,000, 
July 14, as compared with $631,638,000, 
July 7. 

Demand loans mace Ip $1,924,965.000, 
July 14, as compared with $1,940,069,000 
July 7. The loans on time paper were 
$676.292,000, July 14. and $662,719,000% 
July 7 


Holdings of Securities. 





Holdings of United States securities and 
other bonds, stocks snd securities show 
little or né change at reporting banks in 
any of the reserve districts. 

Net demand deposits were $41,000,000 
above the Jul 7 total, the principal 
changes including increases of $40,000,000 
in the Chicage district, $22,000,000 in the 
San Francisco district, $17,000,000 in the 
|} Boston district, and $13,000,000 in the 
Kansas City district, and reductions of 
$54,000,000 and $10,000,000 in the New 
Yerk and Phil Iphia districts, respec- 
tively. Time deposits increased $22,000,000 
ai reporting ba in the New York dis- 
trict and $31,000,000 at all reporting 
banks. 

Borrowings from the Federal reserve 
banks declined $1,000,000 for the week, of 
Which $89,000,000 was reported by banks 
in the New York district 

A summary of changes in the principal 
assets and liabilities of reporting members 


during the week and the year ended July 


4. 1926, follows: 
Increase or decrease during 
Week Year 
Loans and di 
counts, total 549,000,000 $723.000,000 
Secured by l 
5S. Govt. obl's 1,000,000 21,000,000 
Sec’ed by stocks 
and bonds 41,000,000 405,000,000 
All other 7,000,000 339,000,000 
Invest'ts, tota 2 000,000 171,000,000 
U.S. seeuri't's 63,000,000 
Other bonds 
stocks & s't's 2,000,000 234,000,000 
Res. bal. with 
F. R. banks 1,000,000 4 21,000,000 
Cash in vault 4,000,000 16,000,000 
Net dem'd dep 41,000,000 + 65,000,000 
Time deposits 51,000,000 + 522,000,000 
Govt. deposits 12,000,000 66,000,000 
Total borrow- 
ings from F 
R. Banks 41,000,000 +4 35,000,000 


DAILY STATEMENT 
Receipts and Expenditures 
of the 
U. Ss. Treasury 


At Close of Business July 16. 














Receipts. 
$2.396,358.18 
eceipts: \ 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue 


Income tax 2.653,855.47 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 

enue 1.135,892.15 

Miscellaneous receipts 1,662,5078.18 


Total ordina receipts 7,848,643.98 


Balance previous (day 210,123,963.88 

Total $217,972,607.86 
Kapenditures, 

General expenditures $6,.933.514.46 


debt 501,695 
1,066,678.47 


33,814.66 


Interest on public 
Refunds of 
Canal 
Operations 


receipts 
Panama 


in special ac- 


counts 178,159.02 


Adjusted certificate 


service 





fund 253,703.84 
Total ordinary expendi 

tures 8,460,158.10 
Other public debt expendi 

tures 604,773.30 


Balance today 208,907 676.46 





Total 972.607.86 





| Credits Increased by Member Banks | Railroad Authorized 

















| creased steadily 


steadily, 


Federal Reserve 


System 


YEARLY 1 TODAY'S 
INDEX 1833) PAGE 


In June to Highest Level of Record 


Result Attained Without Extension of Borrowing 


From Federal 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


of net demand and time deposits, the 
two classes of deposits against which re 
serves to be held as balances with the 
reserve banks are prescribed by law. 


Total*deposits of member banks against 
reserves are required, matter 
about $185,000,000 be 
tween last May of 
the The that this 


growth in deposits has not led to increased 


which asa 
of fact, increased by 
October of 


year 


year and 


current reason 


reserve requirements is to be found largel) 





in the fact that the growth in deposits 
has taken place in that class of deposits 
for which legal reserve requirements are 
lowest. 

Net demand deposits, calling for the 
highest proportion of reserves, declined 
by about $300.000,000 during the period 
and more than one-half of this decline oc 
curred in banks in New York City and 
Chicago where the required reserves are 
13 per cent and in other leading cities 
with a 10 per cent reserve requirement, 
while the decline in cities with a 7 per 
cent reserve requirements was less than 
one-half of the total. 

Time deposits, on the other hand, which 
call for reserves of but 3 per cent, in 
creased during the period in all classes 
of cities A comparison between figures 
for October, 1925, and May, 1926, for de- 


mand and time deposits of member banks, 
reserve balances, and borrowings by mem 
ber banks is given in the following table: 


Deposits and reserves of member banks 





(Amounts in millions of dollars,) 
Net demand deposits 
October, 1925 18,432 
MOGy ss 1020 53 ccndveesedues ‘ 18,158 
HOMES «4 bs vcr sewevedeheawe 294 
Time deposits 
October, 1925 Cees eeeeees 10,628 
MOV, TG26. «iki ccctan es re 11,102 
Change 474 
Total net demand and time deposits 
October, 1925 29,060 
Es WORE. 4's 5 vce ek enews 29,240 
Change Mert tT Ae 180 
Reserve balances: 
October, 1925 : 2.227 
BOs BOO i 45 c ca widiewes aces 2,195 
Change 32 
Borrowings from Federal reserve banks: 
October, 1925 096 
May, 1926 474 


Change 
The 
York City 


116 
of New 


decrease 


decrease the 


reflected 


in deposits 


banks is ina 


in their reserve balances, and also in part 


in the volume borrowings at the 


The decline in 


of their 


Federal reserve bank. their 


combined net demand and time deposits 
amounted to about $50,000,000 between the 
end of October and the end of May. while 
the decline in their reserve’ balances 
amounted to $18,000,000 and in their boer- 
rowings at the Federal reserve bank to 
about $30,000,000. 

For banks in other leading cities whose 
deposits increased during the period by 
about $160,000,000, reserve balances cde 

| creased by nearly $9,000,000, and their bor- 
rowings at the reserve bank by $118,- 
000,000, For all other member banks, 
which inelude all banks in the tuwns and 
small cities of the country and oniy a few 
banks in some larger cities, the imerease 


in deposits, amounting to about $70,000,006, 
Was accompanied by a small decre tse in re 


serve requirements and an increase of 
about $30,000,000 in borrowings at tbe re 
serve bank. 

Thus reserve requirements decreased for 
all classes of banks, but for banks in fin 
nancial centers this decrease was accom 
plished by a decline in borrowings from 
the Iederal reserve banks The decline 
in borrowings by banks in the financial 
centers is explained in large part by the 
fact that it was to these banks that the 
gold imports became available, but also 


in part by the fact that reserve funds b« 


came available to them through purchases 
the of United 


by States 


reserve banks se 
curities, of which the reserve banks held 
in May about $70,000,000 more than in 
October 
Thus the relative decline in reserve re 
quirements of member banks during the 
past eight months has been due to ua shift 
of deposits into the class requiring 3 per 
cent reserves and into banks subject to 
the smaller reserve requirements that are 
applicable to banks in smaller centers, 
Decreased indebtedness of member 
banks in the financial centers of the Fed 
eral reserve banks has reflected both re 
duced reserve requiremé@nts and the fact 
that funds needed by the member banks 
for reserve purposes have become avail- 
able from gold imports and through the 


open-market operations of Federal reserve 
banks 
During 


of 


the early months of 1926 the de 


posits member banks declined some 


what, they also in the early 


months in 1923, 
interruptions 


had done 
part of 1925 and for a few 
but 


the 


as 


except for these brief 
have 
the 


lime 


deposits of member banks in- 


1921. 


has been 


and larger 


de 


since 
of the 


posits 


part Increase in 
increased 


the 


Time deposits have also 
Without 


which characterized demand deposits dur- 


more 


showing recessions 


ing the larger part of 1923 and the first 
half of 1925 and 1926 
The volume of time deposits, net demand 
deposits, and reserve balances for ail 
member banks for March, 1922, when the 
previous liquidation of bank credit came 
to a close, and for May, 1926, is shown 
in the following table 
(Amounts in millions of dollars). 
May 26 Mar. 10 
1926 1922 
Net demand deposits 18,138 14,479 
Time deposits 11,102 6,66 
Total 29,240 21,441 
Reserve balances 2,195 1.723 
Ratio of res. bal. to de- 
posits (per cent)....... qo 8.1 
‘ 








serve requirements 


Reserve Resources. 


¢ 
of the fact brought out 
that the larger part of the 
the of member 
their deposits, their 
the 
have 


By 
the 


by 
in- 


reason 
table 


crease in deposits banks 


has been in time re 


in relation to vol- 


of liabilities de 


clined, 


ume their deposit 


the change in 


to 


as is indicated by 


the of deposits 


1922, 


ratio reserve balances 
8.1 


7.5 per cent 


which in March, 


1926 


cent 
May! 


was per 


and in 


This change indicates that while in 1922 


member bank deposits, subject to reserve 


requirements, were about 12 times as large 


as their 


banks, 


reserve balances with the reserve 


in 1926 they were more than 13 


times as large 


of time deposits 


all 
of 


The rate iycrease in 


during recent years has been large in 


classes of cities, but the larger part 


the has been banks outside 


New 


increase in 


York City and has been divided about 
other leading 
The 


contin 


equally between banks in 


cities and other member banks in- 


crease has been somewhat more 


banks smaller cities and 


New 


uous the in 


York City 


in 


for banks in there has 


been no increase for more than a_ year, 


an aetual decline since the high point 


1924 both 


and 


of late In the other classes of 


time deposits 


half 


banks, on the other hand, 


continued to increase during the last 


year 
While 


growth de 


all 


there has been a in 


in classes of 





mand deposits since 1 


<crowth been smallest for 


York 


banks, the has 


banks New City and largest for 


banks 
other 


in 
While the 
this 
The rapid 


in other leading cities. 


member banks occupy in re 


spect an intermediate position 
of 


financial 


at 
including 


banks in 
York 
began late in 
1924, 
the interior 
current credit 


growth demand deposits 
the 


City and other leading cities, 


centers, New 


1923 and continued throughout when 
of funds 
small 
industry 


abundance 
and the relatively 
demands of trade 
flow of bank 


the in 


resulted 
the city 


and 


in a balances to 


banks. 
1925 de- 


demand 
New 


Since the beginning of 
in leading cities 
have changed relatively 
in New York City 
the leading cities 
the leading cities 
deposits began shortly 
of 1924 and ¢eontinued 


than 
little, while 
had 
growth 
agrowth 


posits other 
York 
those have aw con- 
of de- 
of de- 
after mid 


to the end 


sid a 
slac 
mand 
summer 
of 1925. 
of this 


Since the beginning de- 


mand deposits in all classes of banks have 


vear 


declined considerably, and the de 
cline at 
other 


banks, 


largest 
in leading cities 
Deposits at 


has been 
than New 
however, 


banks 
York. 
have 


these 


recently shown an 

upward movement. 

of 
there has 
loans and in- 
at higher 


before. 


Accompanying the member 
in 
increase 
which 


they 


growth 


bank deposits recent 
in their 


are also 


years 
been. an 
vestments, 
level than 
Recent figures the 
banks in lading cities show 
banks outside New York 
and investments are 
while the and 
York City banks are 
level at the end of and 
1924, disregarding the temporary 
at the close of these years. 

of 
are more than 
the autumn of 
loans are substantially than in 
autumn of 1925. This decrease in 
for New York City banks reflects entirely 


have ever been 


for reporting member 
that it 
City that 
relatively highest, 
investments of New 
about the same 
1925 in 
peaks 


is for 
loans 


loans 
at 


as late 


Investments 
York City 
than in 


banks in New 
$100,000,000 less 
1924, their 
less the 


loans 


member 


and 


a declne in loans on securities, as com 
mercial loans were at the end of June 
at a level above any previous point. 

For reporting member banks in other 
leading cities, investments are at a new 
high level; and loans, though somewhat 
below the peak at the end of December, 
are at about the same level that they 
have been since last October. At these 


banks, also, commercial loans have shown 


the most considerable 


in 


increase 
This growth commercial loans has 
high level of industrial ac- 
tivity, but has apparently been influenced 
until recently also by an increase in stocks 
of merchandise at 


part the delay 


accompanied a 


retail 
in spring trade 
to unfavorable weather conditions, 


stores caused 


in 
owing 


by 








ve 


the United States. 


say” 








Bond 


Issues 





livery of $1,291,000 of first terminal ‘and 
unifying mortgage bonds. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Company, a common carrier by railroad 
engaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
applied for authority under section 20a of 
the Interstate Commerce act to procure 
|} the authentication and delivery to it of 
$1,291,000 of first terminal and unifying. 
mortgage bonds. No objection to the 
granting of the application has been pre- 
sented to us. 

The applicant's first terminal and uni- 
fying mortgage dated January 1, 1912, to 


} terments 





To Deliver Bonds 
Valued at $1,291,000 


Order Issued by Interstate 
Commerce Commission to 
St. Louis Southwestern 

Company. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public the report of Division 
4 authorizing the St. Louis Southwestern 


Railway to procure authentication and de- 


the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


and Walker Hill, trustees, by section 8 of 
article second, provides, among other 
things, for the drawing down of bonds to 


reimburse applicant for 
it after January 1, 1912, 
years from date of cer- 
for improvements, 
betterments, and 
acquisition additional 
and facilities 
railroad by the 
to it term ex- 
January 1, 1952, or 
or leased for a term 
to 1, 1952, 
any other company, all of the capital 


the any expendi- 


tures made by 
within 


tificate 


and two 
of application, 
additions and permanent 
construction 
track, 


upon 


or of 
terminal 
owned 


for 


structures 
of 
leased 


the lines 
applicant 
piring 


which 


or a 





subsequent to 


shall be owner 
expiring 
by 


subsequent January 


stock of which is owned by the applicant 
and assigned or pledged under one of its 
outstanding mortgages The applicant 
shows that during the calendar year 1925 


it expended $1,291.000 for construction, im- 
provements, bet- 
the 
in mort- 
Against these expenditures, the de- 


additions and 
of 


the aforesaid 


permanent 
upon lines railroad of 
character described 
sace. 
tails of which are given in the application, 
it is entitled to have bonds authenticated 
and delivered. 

The proposed bonds will be authenticated 
under and pursuant to, and secured by,, the 
mortgage aforesaid will dated 
January 1, 1912, and be in the form 
and denominations stipulated in article 
first of the mortgage. They will bear in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, 
payable semiannually on January '1 and 
July 1 in each year and will mature Janu- 
ary 1, 1952. 


They be 


will 





banks in Paris, too 


We find that the proposed procurement 
of authentication and delivery of first ter- 
{| minal and unifying mortgage bonds by 
the applicant as aforesaid (a) is for a law- 


ful object within its corporate purposes 
and compatible with the public interest, 
Which is necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as a 
common carrier, and which will not im- 
pair its ability to perform that service, 


and (b) is reasonably necessary and appro- 
priate for such purpose. ° 


An appropriate order will be entered. 





One of the largest 


Among the forty-six principal 
banks in the Paris clearing house, 
The Paris Office of The Equitable 
has ranked from twelfth to 
fourth in clearings during the 
past eighteen months. 





By using the foreign banking 
services Of The Equitable you 
benefit by the prestige and good- 
will it enjoys to an unusual de- 
gree among foreign banks and 
business men. 


TH? EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
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Influential America 


can be reached through The United 
States Daily, Leading business and pro- 
fessional men who make up the sub- 
scription lists of The United States 


Daily represent 1.031 cities throughout 


advertisers an opportunity to keep in 
daily contact with those who “have the 
in these thousand cities and who 


constitute influential America. 






Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Y. 


District Representatives 


Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Frantisco 
LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 
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Income 
Tax Rulings 


Injunction Denied 
To House of David in 
i Suit to Avoid 'Tax 


District Court Holds Action Is 
Not One in Equity and 
Transfers Cause to 


Law Branch. 


Davi Vv. HOLDEN; Dis- 
MICcH- 


Isracvitté House or 
Tricr Court, WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
IGAN. 

An injunction against a collector of in- 
ternal revenue to restrain the collection 
of taxes claimed to have been illegally as- 
sessed was refused by the United States | 
District Court Western District of Michi- | 
gan.. in the case of Israelite House of 
David, a voluntary religious association, 
against Charles Holden, collector of inter- 
nal revenue for the fourth district of Mich- | 
igan. a 

Judge Fred M. Raymond delivered the 
Opinion, the full text of which follows: 

‘The bill of complaint filed by plaintiff 
alleges that it is am unincorporated volun- 
tary religious association organized 
cording to the apostolic plan; that it has 
one common treasury or community fund; 
that it is operated exclusively for religious 
and charitable purposes, and that by the 
provisions of section 231 of the Revenue 
Act of 1924, it is expressly exempted from 
taxation. 

Claim Denied by Commissioner. 

It is alleged that defendant, in 
gard of plaintiff's right of exemption, 
levied and collected from plaintiff a tax 
for the year 1924 in the sum of $907.06 
with interest, and it from the 
bill of complaint and admissions made at | 
the hearing that a penalty was also col- 
lected. It set forth that plaintiff 
has protested to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue and that its claimed right 
of exemption has been denied by said Com 
missioner. Plaintiff prays that defendant 
be enjoined from imposing upon or 


ac- 


disre- | 


appears 


is also 


col- 


} gines, 


cuit 


| as 


1834) 
Customs Rulings 


Circuit Court Modifies Decree 
Entered in Admiralty Case 


O'Nrew v. Steam TUG Bern erat; CIRCUIT 
Court or APPEALS, SBCONpD CircuIT. CNo. 
362.) 

In the case of James J. O'Neil, libellant- 
apellee, against Steams Tug Bern, Her En- 
ete., Port Reading Railroad Com- 
pany, claimant-appellant, Pennsylvania 
tailroad Company, respondent-appellant, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Cir- 
cuit, So modified the Gecree in admiralty, 
of the District Court Qf the United States 
for the Eastern District of New York, as 
to discharge the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The full text of the case follows: 


Before Rogers, Hough and Hand, Cir- 
Judges. 


Speer, of New the 


Paul York City, for 


Bern. 

Chauncey I. Clark, of New York, City, 
for owner of P. R. R. No. 10. 

A. B. Lynch, for appellee. 

Per Curiam. A recital and discussion of 
the very unusual facts of this case W ould 
not illustrate any doubtful point of law. 

The debatable point herein is one of 
proximate cause, and we hold that the 
tug No. 10 cannot be held to liability. 
unless it be that her navigators 
ought to have apprehended, not only that 
tow so caught on the drill 
to stay there, but that another 

a considerable distance astern would 
unable to avoid Slight an obstruc- 
aif it could be called at all) 

afforded by the boat strangely 
alongside the drill. The presence Of 
not & proximate and con- 
Gamages recovered 


found 
her would be 
also 
tow 
be so 
tion 
that 
left 
this 
tributing cause of the 
herein. 

The 


one as 


so 


boat was 


decree below is modified, so as to 


| discharge the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 


and, as modified, affirmed, with the 
of this court to the appellant owner 
of tug No. 10. 

June i, 1926. 


pany, 


costs 


‘Action to Recover 


Goods Unsustained 





lecting any tax from plaintiff under the 
Revenue Act of 1924 and that plaintiff have 
judgment against defendant for the taxes, 
interest and penalty unlawfully exacted. 

The matter before the court upon 
ntotion to dismiss filed by defendant. The 
substantial of the motion are | 
that plaintiff has an adequate remedy at 
law, that the bill of complaint does not 
set. forth any ground for injunctive 
other relief in a court of equity, and that | 
the suit brought for the purpose 
restraining the assessment and collection 
of. taxes contrary to statutory provisions. 

It seems clear that the bill of complaint 
states no cause of action of which court | 
of equity can take jurisdiction. Section 
3224 of the Revised Statutes fol- 
lows: 

“No suit for tl 
the assessment collection 
shall be maintained in any court.’ 

Precedents Are Given. 

Counsel insists that this court of equity | 
should determine’ the plaintiff | 
as it relates to the provided 
by section 231. No has been cited } 
or discovered which authorizes such a de- 
termination. The Trinidad vs. | 
Sagrada Orden, 263 U. S. 578, cited 
Plaintiff was an action at law. In the 
case of Kensett ws. Stivers. 10 FI 517, | 
it was held that the collection a tax 
cannot be restrained by injunction in any 
court of equity in the United States how- 
ever erroneously or illegally it 
been if assessed by 
also Dodge vs. Osborn, 240 | 
and Graham Pont, 262 
In the case of Bailey vs. 


is 


grounds 


or 
is of 
a 
is 


as 


of restraining | 


tax 


1€ purpose 


or ef any 


status of 
exemption 

ease 

case of 


by | 


"ed. 


of 


may have 


assessed, the proper 
See 
vs. du 
George, 

. S. 16, it was held by Chief Justice | 
Taft that a bill enjoin «a 
sale of property to satisfy a penalty pre- | 
tax it | 


extraordinary circumstances | 


to levy and | 


seribed as a would not lie when 


sets up no 


3224 inapplicable and ex- 
no the legal 
payment under protest and 
recover would not be adequate. No rea- | 
son is set forth in the bill in this case 
why the legal remedy is not adequate and 
it follows that relief he 
denied. 


rendering section 
hibits 
of 


reason why remedy 


action to | 


in equils must 
The plaintif€ prays tor judgment ainst 
defendant for the and pen- | 
alty thereon claimed to have been illegally 
exacted from it. the rel 
prayed the plaintiff 
adequate remedy law. Equity 
provides that if time it 
that a suit in equity 
have been brought on the law 
court it shall ferthwith be 
the side and there 
with only such alterations in the 
shall be 
It is urged by 
that the bill of 
forth compliance 
Revised Statutes 


taxes, interest 


So far as thus 
has 


rule 
appears 


concerned 
at 

at 

commenced 


is an 


any 
should 
side of the 
transferred to 
with, | 
pleadings 


law proceeded 


as essential. 


for defendant 
not 


6 of the 


counsel 
complaint 
With section 
in that it dves mot appear 
that appeal been duly made the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and his 
decision had upom such appeal as a condi- 
tion precedent to the maintenance of suit 

Counsel for plaintiff relies upon the cases 
of Weaverev. Ewers, 195 247: Loomis 
v. Wattles, 266 Fed. and Black y. | 
Bolen, 268 Fed. 427, in of which it 
was held that it was not necessary to file 
a claim for refund after payment of the 
tax before commencing suit for its recoy- 
ery where the tax was paid under protest ; 


does set | 


295 


ole 


has to 





Fed. 
8i7 


each 


and the commissioner had previously ruled 
that the tax should be paid. 
Rock Island Case Cited. 

This line of cases was expressly referred | 
to in the Rock Island R. Rh. vy. | 
U.S. 254 U. S. 141, and it was there clearly 
‘held that the a to 
made” meant payment. 
The following 

“Men 


case of 


appeal him 

after 

language was used: 

turn when 
they dea] with the Government. If it at- 
taches even purely formal conditions to 

“its consent to sued those conditions 
miust be complied with. Lex non praecipit 
inutilia (Co. Lit. 127b) expresses rather an | 
ideal than an accomplished fact. But in 

the second | 


words ‘on 


on appeal 


must square cormers 


be 


this case we cumnot pronounce 
appeul a mere On appeal a judge 
~ oS Be 
sometimes concurs reversal 
decision below. 
by the Court 
appe:l 
Ban 


form. 
in 
it is possible @s Suggested 
that the second 
different 


words 


a of his 


or Claims 
heard by a 
the 
the 


may . be 
At all « 
the statute 


per 
there 


vents are 


and regulations, and | 


| to 


court 


Court Finds Bankrupt Not Shown 
to Have Obtained Articles 
by Fraud. 


Crrcvuit Court OF AP- 
(No. 239.) 
reclamation, brought to recover goods 
the 
no 
in- 


MATTE 
PEAL 
A 

delivered to a bankrupt shortly before 

petition in bankruptcy was filed, where 
evidence of any affirmative fraudulent 


Or SHERMAN. 


rr. 


rR 
S. Seconp CIRC 


or 
net 


ducing Was presented, 


evidence 


representation 
of an intent 


was 


mot to pay. 


' sustained by the Circuit Court of Appeals, 


matter of Harry 


Dress 


the 
7an-American 
Bankrupt, Reclama- 
Brothers, Inc., respondent, 
Bertha Rembaugh., &sS receiver, appellant. 
The order the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District of 
New York, was reversed. 

The full text of the findings follow: 

PER CURIAM. The ry-ceeding below 


Second Circuit, in 
Sherman, Trading as 
and Waist Company, 
tion of Ozdoba 


of 


was 
to recover certain goods by them delivered 
the bankrupt petition 
filed. 

The petition was What is ordinarily called 
that i 
enaeavor 


a 


shortly before 


in most cusesS is 
to rescind 


usually a contract 


a reclamation, and 
in effect 
contract, which 


legal 


s an 


is 

sale. 
The reclama- 

peti- 


whieh 


court below granted 
tion: directed the return to the 
tioner of certain goods 
had been found by the 
rupt’s premises. 
took this appeul 

We 
the 


dictor:., 


the 
as. 8:; 
respondent 


Whereupon the trustee 
tt recite 
at length: it is quite 


deal of it unworthy 


the 
1 


do not think necessary to 


testimon contra: 
of 
facts substantially a 
they the D>is- 
trict Judge did not vary them, 

The delivery of the 
to bankrupt resulted from a sale, and 
and delivery were not induced“by <:11y 
At the 

of sale the bankrupt was insolwet.t; 
fact 
at all events not mentioned, and there ww. 


and a good 
credit. We take 


were found bx referee; the 
Soods by respondent 
thar 
sale 
active fraudulent representations. 
time 
the insolve nex was concenled, 


of or 
is 
direct or Otherwise, tuat wren 


noe preot, 


sale was made and the svods 
bankrupt did net intend w We 
son uw depart from the rule 1: 
Re Aaruns &¢ Co., 193 
ol4. is 
In 
450, 


the 
the 
see 

down 


616, 


pty. 
tid 
¥F, 

¥F.oU 
Ia nit 


486, 


no ret 

by us in 
a3 0. COA 
at variance 
Co, 


This decision 
with re American 
Goods 173: F. 1G). Crag 
explained in Fie New 
Co. 228 F..1 42°C. C:. A, f 
In re Liebig, FE’, 458, 
534, and Hyman v. Trow, etc., 
261 FF. 


as 
was smimier- 
cial 20, 
A. 


A.) 


also, 255 
¢ . 
991, 


Fresuit of these Cases is that. 
petitioner in 


the 


that 
by a macerial false 


reclamation can slow 
sale was induced 
representation, it mot necessuly Lor 
recla mationer to Show that the vendee 
not imtendto pay. But where no such 
resentation was made, and relic upon, 
rule as set forth in the Aurons Cuse, 
and in Dopaldson v. Farwell, 94 U. S. 
.. Ed. 993, olAains. 
In the 
evidence of 


is the 
vid 
xep- 
the 
suwra, 
v3l, 
23 
imstance there +» as 
affirmative fraudulent 
ducing representation, and no evidence of 
imtent not tv pax. 
mation ought nut to have been sustztamed. 


present he 


any 
recta- 


an Therefore the 


Order reversed, with costs 
June 1, 1926 

soca iii 
the court of Opinion that they mark 
the conditions of the claimant's right.”’ 

The laid makes it clear 

unless plaintiff cam state 
at law forth compliance 
section 32 


Is 


rule down 


a cause of action 
with 


Which sets 


us thus the Su- 


construed by 
Court 

The 
this time determine 


dis- 
at 
such 


preme such action must be 


missed, court cannot, however, 


the sufficiency of 


SEC, | shall 


' tempt to 


} did file at 


| year 


} tion 10295): 
| the income 


| the return 
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Failure to Make Income Tax Return on Profits 


False Statement 


Declared Felony 


Circuit Court Discusses Power of 
Government to Tax That 


Which It Forbids. 





} 
oath 





| ete., 


Circufr Covet 
or APPEALS, CNo, 236.) 
Wilful refusal or return in- 

come arising from the illegal sale of liquor 

is a misdemeanor and subscribing to the 
in a false return of income 
felony, the Circuit Court of Appeals, Sec- 
ond Circuit, held in the appeal Of Charles 

J. Steinberg against the United States. It 

was found, however, that the District 

Court of the United States, Southern Dis- 

trict of. New York, committed serious error 

in admitting in evidence account 
taken from behind in the 
ant's office Guring his absence, 

judgment of conviction was reversed. * 
The full text of the case fol lows: 
Before Hough, Manton and Hand, cir: 

cuit judges. 

Writ of error to judgment of convic- 
tion entered in the District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. 

The indictment in six countS alleged: 

Count 1: That Steinberg did willfully, 
refuse to pay income tax due by him 
on Mareh 15, 1921. 

Count 2: That he did the same 
March 15, 1922 

Count 3: 
berg unlawfully, 
defeat 
due by 
defeat 
means of the 
income 


UN1rTep STATES; 
Seconp Circuit. 
failure to 


STEINBERG V. 


is a 


books 
defend: 
its 


books 
and 


thing on 
That on March 10, 
willfully, ete., 
and evade” the 
him, and that 
and evade the 
said 


“did at- 
income 
Such at: 
Same was 
incorrect, 
tax return 
which, as the 


tax then 
tempt to 
wrought “by 
false, and traudulent 
for the calendar year 1920,” 
count sets forth at length, Steinberg pre- 
pared and filed. 
False Return Charged. 

Steinberg on 
individual re- 


that 
an 


asserts 
March 15, 1 
quired to pay 


Count 4 
was 
an income tax, 42nd that he 
that time “a false And fraudu- 
tax return for the 
The count then 
method falsity and fraudulence in 
great detail, and concludes that ‘**by means 
of the said inaccurate, false, and fradulent 
income tax return for the calemdar year 
1921" Steinberg attempted defeat and 
evade the income tax” imposed by law. 


calendar 
charges the 


lent income 
1922." 


of its 


“to 


and 6 are for 


Section 125 (Comp. St. Sec- 


Counts 5 
Criminal Code, 
eount 5 for having 
tax return for 1920. and count 
done the same thing as to 
1921, each return being the 
in counts and 4, re- 


Sworn to 


6 for having 
tor 
same referred to 3 


} spectively. 


reclamation, brought by respondents | 


trustee on the bamk- | 


| that 


|} of $760,635. 


| residue; i. ©., 


delive sed | 


| defeat 


in- | 


| true, 


that | 


| tenced 


pleading as its avermrents may differ moaxate- | 


rially from those Contained in the bill of 


|} complaint. 


An will 
ferring this suit 
with 
declaration at law 


order be entered herein trans- 
to the law of the 

to plaintiff file a 
within fifteen days from 
this date; defendamt to plead or file 


to fifteen days-after 


side 


leave to 


dismiss within service 


copy of such Geclaration has been duly 


made upon ; for 


June @, 126. 


tlornen defendant. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


motion | 


| 
) 


| by declining 
or e 


and 5 reSt upon the 
his sworn 


1920, the 


Thus counts 1, 3, 
failure of Steinberg to state, in 
income tax return for the year 
truth regarding his income for that year, 
2, 4, and 6 similarly rest upon 
to do the same thing with re- 

imcome for 1921. 
the 


and counts 
his failure 
gard to his 
At the opening of trial 
tained demurrers to counts 1 and 2, and 
then proceeded to “sever” the indictment 
to take up for trial 
Steinberg was them tried upon 
counts 4 and 6, and the evidence shows 
that his wromegdoing was to 
in having Guring the year 1921 
sSuins from the sale 
in violation of the National Prohibition 
Act (Comp. St. Ann. Supp. 1923 Section 
101381, et seq.). and then returning as his 


cvurt sus- 


counts 


3 and 5. 


said consist 
obtained 
of liquor 


profits or 


his salary as an officer of a 
certain That was 
about $10,000: but the fourth count charged 
“in truth and fact the net in- 
come (of Steinberg) for the calendar year 
certuin sum, to ‘vit, 
43,”’ and further 
substance, that by failing to 
income, and returning the 
Steinberg had attempted to evade the pay- 
tax upon the wunreturned 
the sum of $490,648.61, 
Tax Law Provisions. 
coumt (4) rests upon 
the Tax Law of 1921 (42 Stat. 
St. Ann. Supp. 1923, Section 
which provides: 

“Any individual * * * who 
* to make such 
who willfully- attempts in 
evade the this 
title, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned for not tham one year, 
or both, together with the cOsts of prose- 


sole income 
corporation. salary 
in 
1921, Was a the sum 
charged, in 
return this 
Smaller sum, 


ment of income 


This section 25: 
~63 (Comp. 


63561, v)), 


wilfully re- 


* ¢ return * * * or 


fuses 
any Manner to 


or tax imposed by 
be 


more 


cution.”’ 
The return alluded to is prOwided for by 
of the statute (42 Stat. 250 
Ann. Supp. 1928, § 6336%kk}), 
individuals (such us 
**shall each muke Under oath a 


292 
2235 


section 
(Comp. St. 
which declares that 
Steinberg). 
return statimg specifically the items of his 
gross incomes and the deductions 
credits allowed under this title.*’ 
Cole, section 125, 
having taken 
in which % 


and 
Criminal declares: 
‘Whoever, an 
case or 
States authorizes an outh to adminis- 
tered * * * that any * * * declaration, dep- 
osition, om certificate by subscribed is 
shall willfully and contrary to sueh 
oath state or material mat- 
ter which he believe to be true, 
is guilty of perjury, and shall be fined nyt 
more than $2,000 and imprisOmed not more 
than five years.” 
offense, 
10509), 

Plaintiff in 
counts, and 


oath * * * 
the United 
be 


in any law 


him 


subscribe any 
does not 


This under section 


St. § 


335 (Comp. 
is a felony. / 

error Was con¥ieted on both 
the fourth count 
amd a fine of 
upon the sixth Count was sen- 


sentenced on 
to one year’s imprisonment 
$10,000, and 
to imprisonment for four years, 
expiration of the 


year. Thereupon 


the same to begin at the 
suid sentemee for 
this writ Was taken. 

Robert Hf. Elder and Otho 
both of New York City, 


one 


S. Bowling, 


fer plaintife jn 


| error. 


William 
both 


Seigel and 
S. Attys., 


David 1’. 
ney, Asst. U 
City. 
Hough, 


facts 


b, Whit- 
of New York 
«Circult Judge 
OF 


(after stating the 
the evidence 


that 


us ubove) 


herejn 


it is en@ugeda to sis there was testi- 


1921, Stein# 


prejury under | 


mony that Steinberg had said that during 
1921 he did acquire more money by deal- 
ing in illicit liquor than the amount which 
he reported as his income for that year; but 
there was no evidence sufficient to go to 
the jury tending to show that he had re- 
ceived any particular or specified number 
of dollars as such gains. As for the charge 
that @uring the year 1921 his “net income 
ee amount, to wit, the 
had the indictment 
* complaint for that sum, plaintiff 
to have been nonsuited. 
} For discussion of the point to be 
next stated, shall that the 
foregoing was not a variance, and that, the 
amount (if materjal) having been laid with 
a videlicet, proof of substantial ex- 
eess Over his reported income, was suffi- 
j} clent, although the practice exciting, if 
not inflaming, jurymen parading 
visions of money enormously in excess of 
anything capable of legal proof cannot be 
approved. Juries not ordinarily 
quainted with tecl virtues 
= wit.” 


was a certain 
sunt of $760,635.43," 
been 
ought 
legal 


we assume 


any 


by 


ac- 


of 


are 
the nical 


to 


The legal point is that such unlawful 
gains as the evidence tended to show Stein- 
berg weceiving are not ‘‘income” within 
the meaning of the act of 1921. That the 
Winnings of a professional gambler, the 
loot Of a burglar, the bribes of a dishonest 
official, the wages of a prostitute, or the 
profits of any criminal commerce should 
not be regarded as income. but should for 
reasons of public policy be regarded as be- 
Neath the contempt of the law, is a propo- 
sition not without attraction. 

If they constitute income the 
meaning of the law, it must follow that, 
in the language of section 214 of the act 
(Comp. St. Ann. 1923, section 
| 083645 s), the “net” or portion 





within 


Supp. 
taxable 
thereot must be reached by deducting “all 
the 
or 


ordinary and necessary expenses paid 
incurred during the year in 
carrying on any trade or business”; where- 
fore whoever for profit maintains a saloon, 
| brothel, or “fence” 


taxable 


would have gvod right 
as lawful deductions those bribes 
“protection” which notorious 
part of the profitable exercise of such vo- 
cations. The moral deg 1s 
endeavor by law to collect a neces- 
lawful tax out of vccupations 
necessity unlawful, corrupting, and 
immoral, may well give one 


to claim 


for ure a 

~adation, arisir 

from 

sarily by 

i} equal 

pause. 
Unlawful Occupations. 

It true that distinction be 
drawn between fhe profits of an embezzle- 
ment, a robbery, 
United States 
and 
Rtrom 
at present under rather 
there remains a long Mst of unlawful and 
profitable occupations in the pro- 
prietor has that legal title to his illegal 
profits which ehief has not. 


is a may 
burglary (Rau v. 

£71 ¢..C,, A,. 167, 
liquor, or 


or a 
260 F. 136. 
of 
birds of paradise, 


those of sales plumes 
of which 


similar bans; 


both are 


but 
which 


the 

But these considerations of civic morals, 
however potent they should be in the 
legislature or with prosecuting officers, 
Who are required to choose and not abuse 
their weapons against crime, the 
are bound to administer the law as it 
found, regardless of considerations 
morals, policy, or taste, suitable for the 
legislative or executive branches. Our 
duty and vur only power is to ascertain 
What the legislature means by what it has 
said, and then enforce what Mas said. 

It unfortunate that, even in 
and at bdr the phrase ‘‘imeome tax” is con- 
tinually used as though, under a statute 
imposing a tax even called by that name, 
nothing but what lexicographers mean by 
the taxed. This 
Sumption fundamentally erroneous, 
disregards thi 
tion. 

If the 
ulate, 





courts 


of 


is briefs 


word can le is an as- 
for it 
lative power of defini- 
state authority to tax, 
something described in 
. and not by some term 
technical art, the same authority 
define—i. e., delimit or extend—the mean- 
ing of that which to be taxed or 
ulated. Of this the ull-sufficient instance 
at present is the phrase “intoxicating liq- 
uors,’” the key the HKighteenth 
Constitutional Amendment. The power of 
Congress to define or extend (it makes no 
difference meaning that 
phrase, beverages confes- 
sedly is too well 
Congress can law- 
a definition which 
admitted falsehood, as it now 
assuredly extend the méaning 
word “income” to cover items beyond 
definition of any dictionary. 

This has been done by section 213 (42 
Stat. 238 (Comp. St. Ann. Supp. 1923, See. 
6338 18ff]), which declares that 
come” 


has reg: 
or prohibit 
ordinary langua 

of may 


is reg- 


words of 


Which) the of 


80 aS to cover 
not intoxicating, 

If 
make and enforce 


known 
to require comment. 
fully 
is an 
it 

the 
the 


does, 


ean of 


in- 
“gains, profits and in- 
- = . 


“gross 
shall include 
come 


derived from professions, 


vocations, trades, businesses, commerce or 
the transaction of any 
business carried on for gain or profit, or 
gains or profits and income derived from 
any source whatever.’’ 
Levy on All Gain. 

this statute, in 
“gross income’’ extends the phrase 
to cover “guins and profits,” as contradis- 
tinguished from income, we have no duubt 
that Congress meant to levy a contribu- 


| tion 
ter immoral vicious the 
of acquiring the same might be. 
| 


sales * * * o 


On “the 
defining 


face of Which 





gain, no mat- 


method 


upon every species oO 
how or 
That a given sinner or criminal must, in 
the pursuit of his or her prohibited voca- 
tion, break many laws to obtain the where- 
Withal to sutisfy the taxing law, must be 
immaterial, for the whole 
by one remark 
.in United States v. Stafoff, 260 
438. Ct. 197, L. Ed. 358: “or 
churse Congress inuyw tax what it also for- 


regarded 
bids.” This is compendious enough, and 
was 
the Legislature can tax 
' 
| 
| 
\ 


matter 
Holmes, J 
wo. Ss: 47 


as 


is covered of 


67 


ubout is 


said liquer; and equally it 
of course that, if 

the liquor which it forbids, it can alsu tax 
the gains made by dealing in that which 
We mot concerned with 
these singular be 


is forbidden. 


how 


are 
results are to ob- 
tained; for it is further of course that he 
who law- 
fully 


them. 


Makes unlawful gains cannot 
be required to divulge how he 
This difficulty is so obvious 


must } heen considered, even by 


made 

that 
it ive the 
law makers 


At hardly needs mention that the record 


From [legal Sale of Liquor Held Misdemeanor 


————_—h 


Conviction Reversed 
By Appellate Court 


Admission in Evidence of Books 
Taken in Defendants’ Absence 
Found in Error. 


before us, common knowledge of prosecut- 
ing methods, and the comment of the court 
in sentencing this man clearly show that 
Steinberg was indicted, not to enforce a 
revenue law, nor penalize him for failing 
to comply with one, but to punish severely 
for dealing largely in liquor. As we pointed 
out in Vanatta v. United States, 289 F. 
424, the prohibition statute makes no dif- 
ference between the sale, possession, or 
transportation of a bottle of liquor, and 
the in relation to shipload; 
wherefore, Congress has _ furnished 
Weapons appropriate for frontal attack 
only against small fry, endeavor is made 
to net the larger fish in the meshes of 
revenue, customs, and tax laws, with the 
ever-useful conspiracy statute in reserve 
for a plurality of wrongdoers. The ques- 
tion is not whether this is wise or politic, 
fair or in good taste, but whether it can 
legally be done. We think it can under 
the language of the statutes, and know 
that similar things have been done for 
generations. 


same acts a 


as 


Permit on Embargoed Goods. 

In Harford v. United States, 8 Cranch, 
109, 3 L. Ed. 504, it was held proper to 
punish a man for not procuring a permit 
to bring into the country what the 
bargo prohibited him from bringing 
at all. 

Marks v. 
Ree Gy. 'Cy ee 
instances 
ing 


em- 
in 


United States, 196 IF. 476, 
250, is onexof many reported 
indictments for 
opium without lieense and 
bond, long after all such opium was abso, 
lutely forbidden. 

The 
United States v. 
39 Ci 


of 
smoking 


so-called Harrison Act, 


249 


in 
86, 
214, 63 L. Ed. 493, though now 


upheld 
Doremus, U. 8. 
S. 
doubted in United States v. Daugherty, 269 
c. 8s. 46S. ia 


furnishes a perfect example of deliberate 


360, Ct. 156, 70 Ed. —, 
legislative invention of a pretended reve- 
nue law for the purpose of enforeing moral 
ideas. This than 


attempting to use old statutes for the indi- 


is going much further 


rect invigoration of new ones. The action 
of Congress after United States v. Yugino- 
vich, 256 U. S. 430, 41 S. Ct. 551, 65 L. 
ied. 1043, and the treatment thereof in 
Statfoff v. United States, supra, is illumi- 
nating as to legislative leanings and judi- 
cial treatment thereof. 

Thus we hold that the unknown incre- 
ment above the sum reported for 1921 as 


Steinberg’s income was taxable, and he 


Was punishable for concealing the facts 
under section 253 of the statute. As the 
result of reargument on the point, we are 
compelled to reject our proposition that 
prevailed originally, viz. that the Income 
Tax Act of 1921 by section 253 has, so far 
as indictments for perjury in tax returns 
under the statute are concerned, repealed 
section 125, Criminal Code. 

We overlooked, and have been reminded 
of, the rule that the crime of 
affidavit is complete the 
oath is taken with the necessary intent. 
It is immaterial and irrelevant that the 
false affidavit is never used. 2 Bish. Cr. 
Law (9th Ed.) sections 1028 and 1055; The 
Wing vy. 7 KR. SiG; Rex v. 
M. 271; The Queen y. 
sis cise 


perjury in 


an moment the 


Crossley, 7 


White, Mood. and 


* 
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Tax Administration 


Judgment of District Court 
Is Affirmed on Appeal 


GREENE ET AL. V. UNITED States: Circuit 
Court a APPEALS, SECOND CrrcuItT. (NO. 
379.) 

The judgment of the District Court of 
the United States, Western District of New 
York, in Dennis Greene et al., plaintiffs 
in error, v. United States, defendant in 
error, was affirmed by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
,Harry E. Harding, Buffalo, 
plaintiff in error. 

Percy R. Smith, Assistant United States 
Attorney, and Richard H. Templeton, 
United States Attorney, both of Buffalo, 
for defendant in error. 

June 1, 1926. 


N. ¥., for 


Vreones (1891) 1 Q. B. 360; Commonwealth 
Carel, 105 Mass. 582. And cf. United 
States v. Rhodes (C. C.) 30 I. 431; Berry 
v. United States, 259 F. 203, 170 C. C. 
A. 27 It is quite impossible to imagine 


Vv. 





manufactur: | : 
| ering the opvious real purpose of the prose- 








«tf 
how one who had taken a false oath to a 
tax return could by means of the same 
attempt to defeat or evade the tax, with- 
out using—i. e., tendering—said return to 
the Treasury. 

Crime Grows Out of Use. 


It follows that one crime is complete 
when the oath is taken, which crime grows 
out of the oath, and another is complete 
when the false instrument is used for the 
prohibited purpose, and this crime grows 
of the 


crimes committed, 


out use. - Therefore there may be 


two within such cases 
as Gavieres v. United States, 220 U. S. 338, 
421, 55 L. Ed. 489, 
U. 632, 35 S. 


Ed. 1153, and there may have been two 


and 
Ct. 712, 59 


31 S. Ct. Morgan 


907 
sol 


v. Devine, Ss. 
L. 
such technically separate crimes in this in- 
The same result was reached in 
Levin v. United States (C. C. A.) 5 F. (2d) 
598. cf. Hammer vy. United States 
a. A.) 6 F. (2d) 786. 
It that the 
sentence both 


stance. 


cy 
court below could 
Whether consid- 


follows 
in courts. 
cution, and the indirect, if not pretended, 
nature of the charge, it was fair and right 
to sentence on both, is irrelevant and it 
cannot assigned for error. We are, 
however, of opinion that, in the course 


be 


of trial, evidence was wrongfully admitted | 


prejudicial to the accused. 

The 
tion 
1921 
from liquor sales. 
there was admitted 


fundamental object of the prosecu- 
was to that Steinberg 
received income—i. e., 
Presumably to that end 
in evidence a_ photo- 
stat of some or all (we cannot be sure 
which) of the pages of ar account or 
memorandum book, found by a visitor to 
Steinberg’s office during the latter’s ab- 
sence, behind row of books standing 
in a bookcase. The original book is not 
in evidence; it is not in Steinberg’s hand- 
writing, and the contents of the photostat 
pages, plus the comment of the man who 
abstracted the original and the man who 
examined the copies, do not in our judg- 
ment furnish evidence tending to prove 
that Steinberg during the year in ques- 
tion received any income or gains. But 
the book was most injurious, because (if 
for no other reason) some entries suggested 
that bribes had been paid to prohobition 
or “revenue” officials. No legal question 
will be served by dwelling on this docu- 
ment (Exhibit 9); under the circumstances, 
we think’ it was serious error to admit 
ite because it was not probative and was 
inflammatory. 

The only other point on which we now 
express opinion is that the joinder of 
counts for misdemeanors with counts for 
felonies permitted; the objection 
to the because of the differing 
grades of crime is antiquated. We agree 
with Phillips v. United States (C. C. A.) 
264 KF. 657. 

Judgment 


show 
made gains— 


a 


now 
practice 


is 


reversed. 


Tax Digest 


Principles Involved in Latest Decisions and 


SYLLABI are printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 
Standard Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
eniployed in libraries, and filed for reference. 


EXEMPTIONS: 


The taxpayers acted as attorneys for 


Officers and Employes of State: Independent Contractor. 


receivers appointed by the courts of the 


State of Indiana and also as counsel for the special coal and food commission created 


by said State. 


or employes of the State of Indiana or a 


They are not entitled to exemption from income tax either as ofticers 
political subdivision 


thereof but are to be 


-onsidered as independent contractors.—Op. Gen. Counsel, Bureau, Int. Rev.—vVv- 


S. M. 5694, 


EVIDENCE: Admissibility; Account Books. 


Admission in evidence of photostat of pages of account book, not in defendant’s 


handwriting (original not in evidence), found by visitor behind row 


of books in de- 


fendant's office during latter’s absence, plus comment of man who abstracted original 


and man who examined 
xecount of references to 


copies, 


held serious 
bribes to officials, 


and, 
U. 


on 
Ss. 


error, because not probative 
was inflammatory.—Sternberg v. 


Cir..Ct. of Appeals, 2d Cir.).—Index Page 1834, Col. 3. 


INCOME: 


Gains from Illegal Sale of Liquo’&\ Refusal to Declure; Misdemeanor. 


Willful failure to return income arising from profits or gains in illegal sale of liquor 


misdemeanor under See. 253, 
of Appeals, 2d Cir.).—Index Puge 1834, Col. 


is a 


Revenue Act 


of 1921.—Sternberg v. U. S. (Cir. Ct. 


3. 


INCOME TAX RETURN: False Oath; Felony. 


Subscribing, willfully, to oath in income tax return, provided for in Sec. 223, Revenue 
Act of 1921, concealing facts as to profits or gains arising from illegal sale of liquor 


is a felony under Sec, 258, Revenue Act of 1921, and Sec. 


verg v. U.S. 


‘ 


‘ 
LEVY AN DASSESSMENT: Injunction to 


125, Criminal Code.—Stern- 


(Cir. Ct. of Appeals, 2d Cir.).—Index Page 1834, Col. 3. 


Restrain. 


Unincorporated voluntary religious association denied injunction to restrain assess- 


ment of collection of tax on 
(Dis. Ct. West. Dis. Mich.). 
5 


‘ 


PERJURY: Llements of. 


its community 
Index Page 1834, Col. 1. 


fund.—Israclite Ilouse of David v. Holden 


Crime of perjury in an affidavit is complete the moment oath is taken with neces- 


sary intent. 
U.S. 


RECOVERY OF 'TAX PAID: 


It is immaterial and irrelevant that affidavit never is,;used.—Sternberg v. 
(Cir, Ct. of Appeals, 2d Cir.).—Index Page 1834, yl. 3. 


Actions and Proceedings; Prior Appeal to Commissioner. 


In suit of unincorporated voluntary religious association praying judgment against 


Collector of Taxes, ete., 
af ut 
nissed.—Israelite 


1834, Gol. 12 


action law which 


sets 


House of David y. 


claimed as illegally exacted, held unless plaintiff can state 
forth compliance 
Holden 


cCuuse 
are 


6226, 


West 


See, 


Ci. 


rh. 
Dis. 


S.. suit be dis- 


Mich.).— 


with must 


(Dis. Page 


index 


during | 
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Chinese Admitted 
By Court, Reversing 
Order of Exclusion 


District Judge Holds Findings 
of Special Board of Inquiry 
Unwarranted by 

Evidence. 
Tuer Poy; District Court, 
(No, 3412.) 


The courts may act where the decision 


IN RE CHUNG 
MASSACHUSTTS. 


of administrative officials is wholly without 
warrant, the District Court of the United 
Chung Thet Poy, 
the United States. 
rendered the decision, 


States declared in re 


claiming admission to 
Judge Brewster 
the full text of which follows: 
Chung Thet Poy applies for admission 
United States son of Chung 
The 


his 


to the as a 


Jeng whose citizenship is conceded. 


. . > \ 
applicant accompanied his father on 


return to the United States after a visit 


to China where he has been since 1923. 
The 


satisfied 


Board of Special Inquiry was not 
that 


of Chung Jeng and refused to admit him. 


the applicant was the son 


The testimony given by the applicant and 
his witnesses before the Board of Special 
Inquiry was consistent to an unusual de- 
gree. The record is entirely devoid of any 
grounds to justify a board of administra- 
reaching an excluding de- 


tive officers in 


cision. [/ hold this opinion notwithstand- 


‘ng the fact that the records of the Immi- 


that in 1909 the alleged father made 


gration Department at San Francisco show 


a 


statement on his arrival in this country 
from China that he was then unmarried. 
Statement Denied by Father. 
whether the 
to 
denies ever 
The 


fact 


question 
father 


There is a real 


signature of the alleged the 


statement is genuine, and he 


having made any such statement. 


leaves doubt about the 


1909, 


record no 


that in the time when he made the 


alleged statement, he was in fact married, 
and the Board of Special Inquiry had be- 
fore them other statements of the alleged 
father, made at other times and not for the 
purpose of obtaining the admission of his 
son, Which were entirely consistent with 
his statements before the board and which 
1909 


clearly showed that in he was mar- 


and in 


that the 


cent, 
and 
after his arrival in this country. 

It difficult 
tribunal could fairly consider the evidence 
the 


per subsequent years as 


ried son was born shortly 


is to perceive how any 


adduced in. support of applicant's 


claim without being satisfied as to the 


claimed relationship to the father, unless 
the board was drbitrarily seeking to dis- 


cover some grounds, however immaterial 


or unsubstantial, upon which it could base 
an excluding decision. 
Holds Court Actjon Warranted. 
[ think this is a case which warrants the 


court in assuming jurisdiction on the 


ground that the applicant was denied that 
fair hearing to which he may justly lay 
claim. While the court is wtihout power 
to weigh the evidence for the purpose of re- 
vising decisions of the administrative of- 
ficials. it is not, I take it, powerless to act 
if the court if of the opinion that the de- 
cision the administrators wholly 
without warrant. 

Chin Hoy v. U. S. 293 Fed. 
Shee v. Fed. (2d) 3867; Christy 
(2d) 135. 

Fat v. White, 
White, 


of was 


750: Lew 
Nagle, 7 v. 
Leong Don, 5 Fed. 
See also, Kwock Jan 
S. 464; Ng Fung Ho v. 
276. 
I do not think the conclusion which I 
have reached in the case at bar is in con- 
flict with the majority opinion in Johnson 
v. Kock Shing, 3 Fed. (2d) 889. 

The writ may issue and the applicant 
may be discharged on the writ. 

June 4, 1926. 


one 


-v9 


209 U. 


U. 
Ss 


Circuit Court of Appeals 


Sustains District Court 


CirRcvuIT 
(No. 


AL, Vv. R. M. BatLey Co.; 
OF APPEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT. 
——” 


Barry ET 
Courr 
361.) 
The judgment of the United States Dis- 

trict Court, Southern District of New York, 

Charles D. Barry et al., plaintiffs in 

error v. R. M. Barry Company, defendant 

in error, was affirmed, with costs, by the 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Second District. 
Schuyler M. Meyer, New York city, and 

John M. Dunn, for plaintiffs in error. 

Enos S. Booth, New York city, for de- 
defendant in error. 
June 1, 1926. 


Court’s Decree Modified. 
RUBSAMEN VY. Cart H. Scuuitz, 1Nc.; Cte 
curr Court oF APPEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT, 

(No. 388.) 

The decree of the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District 
New York, in Orla Rubsamen, individu- 
ally, et al, v. Carl H. Schultz, defendant, 
Orla Rubsamen, individually, ete., appel- 
lant, was modified by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Second Circuit. 

The full text of the case follows: 
Hough and Hand, 


of 


Before Rogers, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 

David Steckler, 
appellant, 

Michael M. Helfgott, of New York City, 
for intervener appellee. . 

Joseph D. Fackenthal, of New York City, 
for purchaser at sale. 

Per Curiam. Ordered that, 
to the proceeds of the sales of 
situated without the Southern 
New York, the decree is 
method of modifying the 
cordance With this direction 
No of 


of New York City, for 


except as 
real estate 
district of 
The 
decree ac- 
Ivft the 
court are 


affirmed. 
in 
is Lo 


lower court. costs this 


allowed. 


June 1, 1926. 
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Seamen Declared 
Bound to Continue 


Description 


To Discharge Port | Statement of Acreage 


Shipping Board Found Not 
Liable for Return Expenses 
When Articles Termina- 
ted in Foreign Port. 


URIARTE ET AL V. Uniten States; District 
Court, EASTERN District oF NEW YORK. 
(No. 5010.) 

Seamen who signed shipping articles for 
a voyage not to exceed 12 months and back 
to. final port of the United 
States, were bound to continue their serv- 
ices until the vessel reached an appropriate 
port of discharge in the United States, the 
District Court of the United States, East- 
ern District of New York, held in the 
liable of Anastacio Uriarte et al. against 
the United States, where failure of the 
vessel to reach a home port within the 
12-month period was not shown to have 
been due to unseaworthiness, or fault of 
the master or owner, or that master 
had breached the contract in his proposals 
for continuing the service in order to 
reach a port of the United States. 


discharge in 


The full text of the case follows: 
Stephen 
William A. DeGroot, United States At- 
torney, by Mr. BE. H. Mead, proctor for the 
United States 


Crick, proctor for libellant. 


of America. 

Campbell, district judge: The cleven li- 
bellants signed shipping articles on Janu 
1921, 
Va., on 
voyage not 


ary 6, at the port of Newport News, 
steamship Firthclifte, 


12 months, 


the for a 
to exceed to one or 
ports on the of South 
America, and such other ports and places 
in any part of the the 
may direct, and back to a final port of dis- 
charge in the United States 


more west coast 


world as master 


Arrived in Cork. 
steamship Firthcliffe 
ports in Balboa, Chile, Honolulu, Calcutta, 
Japan, and other ports, receiving and un 
loading cargo, and finally arrived at the 
port of Ireland, with a cargo of 
wheat Australia, on 
Teel. 

The discharge of 
pleted on January 5, 


The proceeded to 


Cork, 


from December 19, 


the cargo was com- 


1922. 
On that the one-year men- 
tioned in the articles expired. 


1922 


day period 


libellants demanded 
home on the completion of the 


On January 4, 
to be sent 


year, and the master communicated with 
the home office and next day went with 
libellants to the consul's office. 
Libellants were asked to sign articles 
for three months, via Brest, for oil fuel 
and ballast to the United States. 
Asked to Extend Articles. 
The libellants refused and were given 


another chance under the extension of the 
old articles communicated to them by the 


consul by virtue of the instructions con- 
tained in the telegrams attached to the 
articles. but again the men refused, and 
on the 7th day of January, 1922, on the 


refusal of the libellants, the master ordered 
them from the ship so he could fill their 


places and .proceed with the voyage, as 
he could not proceed without the libel- 
lants or, on their refusal to sail, without 


filling their places. 

The proposals made to the 
the master the 
ting them to an American 
so explained to them. 

There was a shortage of oil fuel at the 
time, and it was very doubtful that a suffi- 
cient supply could be 
going to Brest. 

The vessel left Cork, light, on January 
8, 1922, and sailed to Liverpool for ballast 
and fuel, from which Janu- 
ary 15, 1922, for the United States, arriv- 
ing at Baltimore on February 2, 1922. 

The libellants signed off under protest 
and received wages to January 6, 1922, but 
return transportation was not allowed. 

Libellants returned to the United States 
and now ask for 11 maintenance in 
a hotel at Cork, the costs of transporta- 


libellants by 


were for purpose of get- 


port and was 


obtained without 


she sailed on 


days’ 


tion on the Cunard Line, which were paid 
from their money at the office, 
and one month's wages. 

Paid Overtime Due. 

The libellants after their arrival in the 
United States were paid for the overtime 
due them. for which they signed before 
the Shipping Commissioner at New York, 
without waivitg their protest. 

There is some conflict 
but principally about purpose of the 
call at Brest, but the foregoing are the 
facts as I find them from the testimony. 

I am convinced that there was no 
vision for the taking of cargo at 
as contended by the libellants, but 
the whole plan of the proposed new 
articles was to get the crew back to the 
United States, and that the libellants were 
so-informed, but that they elected to stand 
on their supposed lIegal rights, and 
manded discharge and transportation on 
the expiration of the 12 months’ 
named in the articles. 

There is no allegation in the libel, and 
there was no testimony to show that the 
failure of the vessel to reach a port in the 
United States within the 12 months was 
due to any unseaworthiness, or fault of 
the master or owner, and the third assis 
tant engineer testified that the failure 
of the vessel to reach a port in the United 
States within the 12 months’ 
not due to any of those causes. 

No Breach of Contract. 

It therefore appears that the master of 
the ship was guilty of no breach of con- 
tract in endeavoring to make the arrange- 


consul's 


in the testimony 
the 


pro- 
Brest, 
that 


de- 


period 


period was 


ment with the crew. 
The libellants. on the contrary, were 
bound under the circumstances to con- 


tinue their service until the vessel reached 
the appropriate final port of discharge, and 
they were offered the choice of two meth- 
ods, either the signing of new articles for 
three months, or the extension of the ex- 
isting articles until the arrival of the ves 


sel in the United States. (Hamilton v. 
United States, 268 Fed. 15, Certiorari De- 
nied, 244 U. S. 645, Shanley v. United 


The libellants and master were before 


Declared Not Binding 


Circuit Court of Appeals Rules 
in Suit Affecting Realty 
Transfer in Maryland. ~ 








EWELL vy. WEAGLEY BT AL.; Circuit COURT 
or APPEALS, FOURTH CIRCUIT. 

Upon a covenant of seizin, in a deed of 
land, where the land is described by metes 
and bounds which are not in dispute 
there is a deficiency in the quantity stated 
as a certain number of acres, the descrip- 
tion by and bounds control 
over the quantity stated, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, held in affirm 
ing the decision of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Maryland, 
in the case of Annis W. Ewell against 
Clinton B. Weagley and M. Frank Holter, 
executors under the will of D. Edward 
Kefauver, deceased, and H. Helen Ke- 
fauver and Olive P. Kefauver. Where 
there is conflict between different parts of 
the description in a deed, the cardinal rule, 
the court stated, was that the elements of 
description of less certainty must give way 
certainty, 
certain of all 
usually found 


and 


metes must 


to those elements of superior 
and quantity is the least 
the elements of description 
in a deed. 

Full Text of Opinion. 


The full text of the opinion follows: 


Before Waddill and Varker, circuit 
Judges, and Ernest F. Cochran, district 
judge. 

L. B. Keene Claggett, (Jacob Rohrback, 


and Bartlett 
plaintiff in 
John 8. 


Poe & Claggett on brief) for 
error, Newman 
Newman for Defendants in Error. 
district judge: The 
was the plaintiff in the 
District Court and will be referred to here 
as the plaintiff. The defendants Clinton B. 
Weagley and M. Frank Holter the 
and the defendants H. Helen 
Kefauver and Olive P. Kefauver, the wife 
and daughter-in-law, of D. Ke 
fauver, deceased. The declaration states 


Parsons and 


Ernest F. Cochman, 
plaintiff in error 
are 
executors, 


Edward 


in substance that the deceased advertised 
a farm for sale, stated in the advertise- 
ment to contain 124 acres, and offered to 


sell it for $175 per acre: that the plaintiff 
advertisement and the deceased 
offered to sell the land to the plaintiff, 
representing that he owned and had fo 
124 acres of land, at $175 acre; 
and that the plaintiff relying upon the 
offer and representations made by the de- 
ceased, purchased the 124 $175 
an acre, or for the aggregate sum of $21, 
700, and that thereafter 
gether with his wife and daughter-in-law, 
delivered a deed to the plaintiff, which 
deed is set out in full in the declaration. 
The deed recites that it is in consideration 
of $10 and other and 
valuable considerations and has the usual 
granting 

The 
veyed as 


saw the 


sale per 


acres at 


the deceased, to- 


of the sum good 
clause. 

deed describes the premises con- 
“part of a tract of land called 
Joseph's Park’? and then sets forth a de- 
scription by metes and mounds, courses 
and distances, and calls for certagn natural 
and artificial monuments, concluging with 


the following words, “containing 214.75 
acres of land.’ The deed then excepts 
from the land previously described, four 


tracts, which are specifically described and 
stated to contain 4.76 acres, 20 
63.226 and 3 acres; making a total 
of 90.985 acres which are excluded from 
the deed. The deed then states it to be 
the intention of the instrument to convey 
all the property conveyed to the deceased, 
D. FE. Kefauver, by Clarence D.’ Kefauver 
and wife, by a deed described by its 
date date of record in the Land 
Records of Montgomery County, Maryland. 
After habendum the deed 
that is transmitting the signals. 


acres, 


acres, 


and 


the clause, 
contains the following clauses: ‘‘And the 
said parties of the first part covenat that 
they will warrant specially property 
hereby conveyed: that they are seized of 
the land hereby conveyed; that the said 
party of the second part shall quietly enjoy 
said land; that they have done no act to 
encumber said land; and that they will 
execute such further assurances of 
land as may be The declara 
tion then further alleges that the said de- 
fendants covenanted in said deed that they 
were seized of the 214.75 acres of land 
excepting therefrom the four smaller por- 
tions of land aggregating 90.985 acres of 
land previously conveyed, and further 
covenanted that they would warrant spec 
ially the said tract of land “containing 
214.75 acres of land,” excepting therefrom 
the said four 
previously conveyed; 
ants by the 
vey to the plaintiff a 
taining 214.75 
therefrom the 


the 


said 


requisite.” 


smaller portions of land 
that the defend- 
deed did not 
tract of land 
acres of land" excepting 
four smaller portions 
of land, but said deed cotnained only 8&7 
and a fraction acres of land, there being 
a deficiency of 36 of the 124 acres 
purchased and paid for by the plaintiff 
as aforesaid, and that the defendants were 
not seized of the 214,75 of land ex- 
cepting therefrom the said four smaller 
portions aggregating 90.985 acres previously 
conveyed, as in said deed 


said con- 


“con 


said 


acres 


acres 


covenanted and 


specially warranted, and as so offered to 
and purchased by the plaintiff. 

The defendants filed six pleas. The first 
plea was a plea of res judicata. The 
second, the Statute of Limitations, it be 
ing alleged that the cause of action did 
not accrue within three years. The re- 


maining pleas were to the effect that the 








the consul and 


thoroughly 


the question at issue was 
discussed, and it does not seem 


to me that the consul's decision should be 


disturbed, unless it be shown that his 
action was contrary to law. 
No such showing is made: on the con- 


trary, he seems to have acted in avccord- 


ance with law, while the libellants stood 
on what they erroneously supposed were 
their technical legal rights, and the con 
sul’s ruling should be upheld. (The T. F. 
Oakes, 36 Fed. 442, 448.) 

A decree muy be entered dismissing the 
libel, without costs, 
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defendants never promised and never be- 
came indebted as alleged. 
Contentions of Defendants. 

The plaintiff filed a replication to the 
defendants’ second plea alleging that the 
plaintiff's declaration set forth a cause of 
action based upon a deed and that the 
night to thereon was not barred by 
limitation until after the expiration of 12 
years from date, not three years 
stated in the second plea. 
The defendants thereupon demurred to the 
replication. The District Court held that 
the demurrer to the replication successively 
raised the the sufficiency of 
the replication, of plea, 
finally of and 
the declaration 


sue 
its and 
as erroneously 


question of 
the 
declaration 


and 
that 
breach 


second 
itself; 
was an action for a 
of the and showing 
on its face that there had been no breach, 
it was held to be 
plaintiff declining to 
tion, final judgment 
was duly entered. 


Under the common law rules of plead- 
ing, when a demurrer is interposed to any 
pleading, the court will consider the whole 
record and give judgment for the party 
who on the whole appears entitled to it, 
provided the objection be matter of sub- 
stance and not objection in respect to mere 
form, which should have been 
forward by special demurrer. 4 
998, 999. 


the 


of the covenats deed, 
insufficient, and the 
amend the declara- 
for the defendants 


brought 
Min. Inst., 
It was conceded by both parties 
in this court that the rule of the common 
law still prevails in Maryland, and as ex- 
the counsel for the plaintiff, 
the demurrer to the replication mounts to 
the first 


pressed by 


error in the pleadings, and there- 
fore the sufficiency of the declaration was 


properly before the District Court and be- 
fore this court. 
In considering whether the declaration 


States a cause of action or not, it will 


be necessary first to consider the nature 
of the case. The District Court held that 
the action was not a breach of the agree- 
ment of sale but for a breach of the 
covenants in the deed. In this we think 
the court was correct. While there are 
certain allegations in the declaration re- 


ferring to representations by the grantor 


of the quantity of land he sold and the 
reliance on the 
plaintiff, from possible 
to conclude 


these representations by 
which it might be 
that declaration was 
breach of the original 
there are other 
that it is not 
but an action for a 
of the covenants in the deed. It is clear 
that if the declaration sets up both causes 
of action, it 


the an 


action for a 
tract of 
which 


action 


con- 
sale, 


indicate such an 


breach 


would be bad for duplicity 
under the rules of practice prevailing in 
Maryland. However, any 
to the nature of the case 


the declaration is 


uncertainty as 
as set forth in 
relieved by the conces- 
plaintiff. In the plaintiff's 
is expressly stated that the 
herein is a cause of action 
based upon a deed,” and both in the oral 
argument in this court and in the plain- 
tiff's brief it was stated that the plaintiff 
relied upon the declaration as setting forth 
a cause of 


sions of the 
replication it 


“declaration 


action for breach of 


the cove- 
nant of seizin in the deed. We quote 
from the plaintiff's brief in this court as 


follows: “That the declaration contains all 
of the essential elements of a breach of 
the covenant of seizin in the deed de- 
clared upon, we think, cannot be seriously 
questioned; if there the declara- 
tion additional and unnecessary elements, 
under the familiar rules of pleading, recog- 
nized generally, such elements would be 
treated merely as surplusage, and the ele- 
ments essential for the breach of the cove- 
nant of seizin will stand.” 

Indeed, it that the plaintiff is 
forced to take this position, for if the ac- 
tion is for a breach of the original con- 
tract of sale, a plea of limitations that the 
cause did not within 


are in 


appears 


accrue three years 
would seem to be good, while the period 
of limitation in cases of actions upon a 


deed under seal for breach of the cove- 
nant of seizin contained in the deed is 
by the law of Maryland, twelve 
Ann. Code of Maryland, Art. 57 


years, 
, Sec. 3. 
Cause of Issue Defined. 


We are not therefore called upon to de- 
cide the case as if it were an action for the 
breach of the original contract of sale, or 


to reform 


the deed, or for deceit, fraud, 
or misrepresenting the quantity of land 
to be conveyed, for it is none of these. 


The case being an action for breach of the 
cevenants contained in the deed, the sole 
question before this court is whether from 
the facts’ stated in the declaration, it ap- 
pears that there has been a breach of any 
of those covenants. 
The not specifically 
the number of acres conveyed. 


deed does warrant 


The deed 


states that the parties covenant that they 
will warrant specially the property 
‘hereby conveyed” and that they are 


seized of the land “hereby conveyed: that 


the said party of the seeond part shall 
quietly enjoy ‘said land; that they have 
done no act to encumber “said land” and 
that they will execute such further as- 
surances of ‘said land” as may be requi- 
site. It is clear, therefore, that the cove- 


nants embrace only the land actually con- 
veyed by the deed. If the defendants were 
seized of all the land conveyed by the deed 
and the plaintiff has not been deprived of 
its quiet enjoyment, there is certainly no 
breach of the 
gation in declaration that the 
ants were not seized of all of the Jand 
conveyed by the deed or that the plaintiff 
has been deprived of its quiet enjoyment. 


covenant. There is no alle- 


the defend- 


What is alleged’ is that there is a defi- 
ciency of 36 acres in the quantity stated 


in the deed. There is no allegation in the 
deed that there is any error in the descrip- 
tion by metes and bounds but the 
arises from the fact that the deed states 
that the tract conveyed (exclusive of the 
excepted portions) contains so many acres, 
when as a matter of fact, the land em- 
braced within the description by metes and 


bounds 


error 


(exclusive of the excepted por- 
tions) contains 36 acres less than the quan- 
tity stated in the We 


brought to familiar case of a 


deed. are thus 
conflict 
in the description in the deed between the 
quantity and the land actually covered by 
the metes and bounds. 


itself 


the 


The question there- 
into this: 
Whether upon a covenant of seizin, where 
the land 
which 


fore resolves simply 
is described by 


not 


metes and bounds 


are in dispute, and there is a 


allegations ; 








deficiency in tne quantity stated, the metes 
and bounds are to control, or the statement 
of qumntity. 

Other Opinions Cited. 


The intention of the parties as gath- 
ered from the deed must of course 
prevail. In gathering that intention, 
however, certain rules are definitely 
settled. The cardinal rule in cases 
where there me) em conflict between 


the different parts of the description in a 
deed is that the elements of description of 
less certainty must give way to those ele- 
ments of superior certainty, Quantity is 


| the least certain of all the elemeggs of 
description which are usually found in a 
deed Calls for monuments, metes and 
bounds, courses and distances are all su- 


perior to the element of quantity. In the 
absence of other definite description, quan- 
tity may have a controlling weight, but as 
rule, all other elements of 
must , lose Value 
through ambiguities and uncertainties be- 
fore resort can be had to quantity. There 
are numerous cases upholding these prin 


a general de- 


scription their superior 


| ciples, but only a few of them need be 
cited. Rose v. Agee, 128 Va. 502; 104 S. 
E. 8277 South Penn. Oi] Co. v. Knox, 68 
W. Va. 362; 69 S. E. 1020. Sherrod vy. Bat- 


tle, 154 N. C. 345; 70 S. EF. 834. Mann \y 





434 Barksdale v. 
Cc. L.) 290. 
Ss. C. lL.) 68. Lorick \ 
(30 S. Cc. L. 417. 

(34 S. C. 
100 S. 


Toomer 
Jones v. Bu 


Harper (16 S. 
iskett, 2 Speer (29 
Hawkins, 1 
Bratton v. 
ta} 12% 
84S. bE 
the statement of 
the 
makes 
superior ct 


Rich. 
Claussen, 3 
Strob 
trell 


Holden vy. 


826. 


Can- 
C. 265; 
fact that 
qualified 
“more or 


The 
is not 


quantity 


by idditional words 


less" the 


no difference; 
elements of 
trol the statement of 
Hawkins, supra. Mann \ 

The rule that a 
deed is controlled b) 
superior certainty, 
metes 


riainty still con- 
Lorick v. 


Pearson, 


quantity 
supra. 
Statement of quantity 
the elements of 


such as 


ina 
monuments, 
and bounds, or courses and dis- 
tances, has been applied to the specifie case 
of an breach of 
Clark 
Lorick v. 


action for 
Powell v. 
supra. 


covenant of 


seizen. supra. Mann v. 


Pearson, Hawkins, su 
pra. 

The case of Powell \ 
cision by 


Clark, an early de- 
the Supreme Court 
setts, was an action on 


of Massachu- 
1 general covenant 
(as is the case here), and states the 
the reasons therefor so clearly and 
succipctly that we cannot forbear quoting 
it at length: 

“The question before us in this action 
depends upon the construction of the deed 
declared on: and 
the words expressing t! 
in the two tracts do not 


rule 
and 


we are of opinion that 


e quantity of land 





amount to a coy- 
enant, but are merely descriptive of the 
lands conveyed. Each tract is definitely 


limited, and any surveyor could easily as- 
certain its contents: and the plaintiff might 
have known the quantity of land contained 
within the limits described, before 
eludes his purchase, by taking the proper 
measures. If, to avoid that trouble, he 
chose to rely on the estimation of the de- 
fendant, he should have taken care that 
an express was introduced into 
the deed. If the boundaries of the tracts 
had included than the quantity ex- 
pressed, within those houndaries, 
which the defendant had a right to convey, 


he con- 


covenant 


more 
yet all 


would have passed by the deed. So, if 
less was contained. the plaintiff has title 
only to what was in fact included. In his 


purchase, he must therefore, be considered 
as relying on the boundaries described, and 
not on the contents mentioned. In a 
veyance of land by deed, 
is certainly bounded 
whether what quantity is 
pressed; for the description by 
daries is conclusive 


con- 
in which the land 
it is very immaterial 
any, o1 ex- 
the boun- 
And when the quan- 
tity is mentioned in addition to a descrip- 
tion of the boundaries, without any express 
covenant that the 
quantity, the whole 
mere 


land contains that 


must be considered us 


description, although the 


quantity 
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While court is without power to weigh evidence for purpose of revising administra- 
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tive officials’ not powerless to act if of opinion that administrative 
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Review 


Property Cunveyed: } 

Where upon covenant of seizing land is described by metes and bounds stated as 
containing a certain Number of acres, and there is conflict between such stated quantity 
Within, stated metes 


back to final port of discharge in United States, and time period expired when 


corporation 


Investment Corp 








mentioned is an uncertain part of the de- 
scription, and yield to the location 
by certain boundaries, if there is a dis- 
agreement whether the quantity mentioned 
is more or less than the quantity actually 
contained within the limits expressed. The 
covenants declared there 
fore, do not appear to have been made by 


must 


on in this case, 


the defendant, and the declaration must 
be adjudged bad." Powell v. Clark, 5 
Mass. 355: 4 Am. Dec. 67, 68. 

In Mann y. Pearson, supra, the point 


stated in the opinion of the 
majority of the court was “whether, in a 


deed seizin, 


decided as 


containing covenants of and 


in which the land granted is definitely de- | 


scribed, either by metes and bounds, or as 
distinguished on 
ous estimate of acres furnishes a ground 


of seizin.” 


a lot record, an errone 


of action on a covenant 
Finding of Majority of Court. 

It was held by a magJority of the Court 
(including Chancellor Kent) that the 
enumeration of quantity is not of the es- | 
sence of the contract; it is a matter of 
description merely; that the grantees | 
would take all that the tract described 
contained, whether the quantity mentioned 
be more or even the 
do not occur; and that no 


less, where words 


‘more or less" 
action would lie 

Lorick v 
of covenant upon 
title. The land was 
and bounds with a 
ber of specified with an exactness 
which descended even to fractions. The 
statement of quantity was not qualified by 
the was held 
that there was no warranty of the quantity 
specified; that the metes and bounds must 
prevail 


Hawkins, supra, was an action 
common 
described by 
statement of the 


warranty of 
metes ! 
num 
acres, 


words “more or less.” It 


over the statement of 
and that no action on the 


lie. 


quantity: 
covenant would 
Tiffany, in 


Sayvs: 


his work on Real Property, 





“A covenant for title, in the 
land conveyed by metes and bounds, is not 


broken by deficiency in the 


ease of 


reason of a 





United States Court Decisions 
by Metes and Bounds Held to Control in Land Sale 








quantity stated to be conveyed thereby 
The statement of the quantity is controlled 
by the description 
and the covenants 
ferring to the land conveyed. 
is different, however, when there is no 
description by and bounds, and 
there is a conveyance of a named quantity 
of land a certain number of acres, for in- 
stance, in a particular Iqgality."” 2 Tiffany, 
Real Property, Sec. 449, p. 1677. 

Rawle, in Covenants of 
Title, uses the following language: 

“Nothing is better settled as a geenral 
rule in the construction of deeds than that 
in case of discrepancy in the description 
between the distance and the boundaries, 
the former are controlled by the latter on 
the ground that the lesser must yield to 
the greater certainty. And where land 
is conveyed by a particular description and 
with enumeration of the quantity of acres, 
the latter is held to be matter of descrip- 
tion merely and cannot be deemed as im- 


by metes and bounds, 


are construed as_ re- 
The case 


metes 


his work on 


plied covenant for quantity. As there- 
fore the descriptive boundaries control 
the quantity it has been repeatedly held 
that the covenants for title apply to the 


premises contained within those boundaries 
and not to any enumeration of 
Rawle. Covenants of Title, Sec. 

The 


counsel 


acres.”’ 
297. 
various cases cited by the learned 
for plaintiff are all clearly dis- 
tinguishable. The case of Talbot v. Mason, 
2 McCord (13 S. C. L.) 440, which he cites, 
was bond with condition 
tract which is not de- 
and but merely 
described as containing 360 acres bounded 


action on a 
title to a 
scribed by 


an 
to make 


metes bounds, 


by lands belonging to others. The de- 
cision was rested on the ground that the 
land was not so described as to irnish 
any data by which the number of acres 


might be known and therefore the quantity 
was controlling. conflict be- 
tween later South Caro 
lina but if 
the later cases would prevail 


There is no 

this case and the 

cases above cited, there were, 
Other Cases Considered. 

In Higginbotham y. Stoddard, 72 N. Y. 

94, a lot was described by reference to cer- 

tain artificial monuments and courses and 


i 


. 


Courts. 


2 


be cut out and pasted on Standard 


for reference. 


delivered to bankrupt shortly befome bank 


letes and Bounds or Quantity 


and bounds, held that elements of descrip 


tion of less certainty must give way to those clements of superior certainty, and 
quantity is least certain of all elements of description and must give way to metes 
and boungs.—Ewell v. Weagley et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit.}—Index 
Page 1833, Col. 2 
SEAMAN: Discharge 
| Libellants, who signed shipping articles for voyage not to exceed 12 months and 


vessel 


was at Cork, Ireland, and libellants insisted upon their discharge, demanding to be 
sent home and refusing to continue under old articles via Brest for oil fuel and 
ballast for the United States, where failure to reach United States within 12 months 
Was not due to unsecaworthiness, or fault of master or owner, and master was guilty 


of no breach of contract, held, libellants bound to continue service until vessel reached 
dischagge.—Uriarte et al. v. 


United States (District Court, Mastern 


not defendant in 
sell part of the real estate of such corpora 


(District Court, Southern Dist. 


are proper parties 


a 


ini ne 6 





eax 
INDEX 


Shortage of 36 Acres 


Alleged by Purchaser | , 


Contentions Dismissed on the 
Ground no Breach of Cov- 
enant Was Shown. 


distances and stated to contain 2100 square 
feet 


of ground. There was a conflict be 
tween a call for a monument and the 
course and distance It was contended 
that the monument should control. The 
court, however, held that the rule that 
monuments control courses and distances 


was not inflexible, and that when it is ap- 
parent from the face of the deed that the 
intention was to convey a specific quantity 
of land, if the courses and distances given 
would include quantity and the de- 
scription by monuments embrace more or 
less, the former should be followed. In 
other words, the court merely restored to 
quantity to resolve an ambiguity or 
uncertainty caused by a conflict between 
calls for monuments and courses and dis- 
tances. 


such 


In the case at bar, there is no con- 
flict between the calls for monuments and 
courses and distances; the conflict is soley 
between quantity on the one Band and all 
the other elements of description on the 
other hand. 

The 


case of White v. Luning, 93 U. S 

514, simply holds that the general rule 

that monuments control courses and dis- 
tances is not inflexible. 

Barbour v. Bompkins, 58 W. Va. 572, 


holds that when the other terms of descrip- 
tion age not sufficiently certain, the num- 
ber of acres specified may be an essential 


part of the description but it recognizes 
the rule that when the description by 
metes and bounds is cert@in, it will con- 


trol quantity. 


In Larsen vy. Gottel, 103 Minn. 272, the 
deed undertook to apnvey “the west five 
acres” of a certain block, no boundaries or 


monuments being given, and the court 
hold that the only description of the tract 
was the quantity stated. 

In Haley v. Amestoy, 44 Calif. 132, the 
only point was whether, when a ranch was 
well described by name, a particular 
scription was intended to be used in 
sense of restriction. The case has no ap- 
plication whateevr to be the present case 

In Pecare v. Chouteau, 13 Mo. the 
court held that the enumeration of the 
acres granted was of the essence of the 
deed because the boundaries could only 
be fixed by the quantity. Phe grantor con- 
veyed a tract of 57 arpents bounded on 
three sides by lands of others and on the 
fourth himself. It 
to ascertain the metes and 


de- 


the 


527, 


by was not possible 
bounds of this 
tract except by applying the quantity men- 
tioned to ascertain the fourth line; but the 
court recognized general rule that 
the specific tract conveyed was 
fixed by metes and bounds or by numbers 
or in some other way so determined as to 
place beyond doubt what tract con- 
veyed, the quantity would be merely de- 
scriptive and would not 


The learned counsel the plaintiff, 
however, argued very earnestly that there 
is description by metes and bounds. His 
theory apparently is that inasmuch as 
there four excepted 
description of a larger tract said to contain 
so many there is therefore no real 
description by metes and bounds of the 
tract conveyed. This theory, however, is 
not sound. There is no allegation in the 
declaration that the excepted tracts are 
not propertly described or that there is 
error in the of acres each is 
stated to contain. When, therefore, the gran- 
to described a 
bounds, definitely and 
cepted therefrom four tracts with 
certainty and definiteness, the tract con- 
veyed was thereby described definitely and 
certainly, the deficiency arose, 
from any difficulty in — the ex- 


the 
where 


was 


control. 


for 


are tracts from the 


acres, 


any number 


larger tract by metes and 
certainly, and ex- 
equal 


and not 


act tract conveyed, but from the fact that 
the statement of acreage of the larger 
tract from which the tract conveyed is 


carved, is found to be incorrect. Such being 
the under the principles of law we 
have stated and the authorities we have 
cited to sustain them, the false statement 
as to the quantities must be rejected and 
the more certain description by metes and 
bounds must Upon rejecting 
the false statement as to quantity, it is 
clear that there is 
nant which merely warranted the land con- 
veyed and not the number of acres. 


case, 


be adopted. 
no breach of the cove- 


As the 
breach of 
District 
thereto 


declaration does not show 
the the decision of the 
Court in sustaining the demurrer 


was correct 


any 
covenant, 


Let a copy of the deed be included in the 
report of this case, Affirmed. 


Judgment Upheld in Appeal. 
WESCHLER \ 
or APPEALS, 





UNITED STATES: 





Cirevuir Court 
(No. 339.) 

of the United States Dis 
trict Court of the Southern District of 
New York, in Herman (C. Wechsler, doing 
business, ete., plaintiffs in error v. United 
States, defendant in “affirmed 
in open court,’ by Court of 


SeconD Cimcvir. 


The judgment 


error, Was 
the Circuit 


Appeals, Second Circuit. 


Ss. P. Friedman, New York City, for 
plaintiff in error. 

H. T. Stickman, “New York City, for 
United States 

June 2, 1926 


Order Affirmed on Appeal. 


MATTER OF NEW HoME GAs & ELEctTrRIC Co., 
BANKRUPT; CiRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS, 
Seconp Circuit. (No. 300.) 

Upon a petition to revise an order in 
bankruptcy, entered in the District Court 
for the Southern District of New York, in 
the matter of New Home Gas & Electric 
Company, Ine., bankrupt, Clifford G. Lud 
vigh, as trustee, etc., petitioner, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, af 


firmed his order, without costs. 
Emanual M. Kiser for petitioner. 
David Haar, New York City, 

spondent. 
June 7, 


for re 
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Stockholders Foun¢ . 


Not Proper Parties 
Defendant in Suit 


a 


formance of Contract to 
Sell Real Estate Dis- 
missed. 


e- 


LieBLING v. FLORIDA REALTY INVESTMEN? 
Corp.; District Court, SOUTHERN DISTRICP 
(No. 385 Ea.) 


The individual stockholders 


OF FLORIDA. 
of a corpore 
proper parties de- 
defendant to a suit for the specific perform 


ation were held not 
ance of a contract to sell part of the real® 
estate of sugh corporation, in a decision 
the 
United States for the Southern District, of 
Florida, in the case of Abraham M. Tieb- 


Reulty Investment 


rendered by the District Court of 


ling against Florida 


Corporatioh. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Kay, Adams, Ragland & Kurtz, of Jack- 
sinville, Fla., solicitors for complainant. 

E. P. L'Engle, J. W. Shanda, M. H. 
Long, H. P. Osborne and Floyd L. Knight, 
of Jacksonville, Fla, solicitors for defend- 
ants. 

Call, District 
filed his bill 


Judge: 
against the defendant cor 
poration and the individual stockholders 
of said corporation seeking the specific 
performance of a contract to sell certain 
real the property of the corpora- 
tion. 


estate, 


The contract of sale or option was made 
and signed by the president of the corpora- 
Subsequently, but before the expira- 
tion of the time given for the exercise of 
the option, notice on behalf of some of the 
stockholders, was given the prescident and 
the complainant that said stockholders 
were opposed to the sale, that the property. 
then contracted to be sold was substan- 
tially all of the property owned by:«the: 
corporation. The was extended by 
the president and a meeting, the holders 
of 404 shares of stock voted to consum- 
mate the sale and the holders of 96 shares 
voted against it. 


tion. 


time 


Refused to Buy. 

Whereupg@ the defendant corporation 
refused to carry out the option agree- 
ment. The bill alleges facts showing the 
exercise of said option within the time 
limited. The bill alleges that the narticu- 
lar real estate was not all the property of 
the defendant corportion and the sale of 
it would not work a forfeiture of its 
franchise. It then charges that in any 
event under chapter 7933 of the laws of 
Florida of 1919, the action of the stock- 
solders was sufficient to bind the core 
poration. It further shows that the de- 
fendant corporation was organized in 1914, 
The bill also charges that the president 
made the representation that he was fully 
empowered to make and execute the agreeé- 
ment of option and prays that the presi- 
dent be made to respond in damages ine 
dividually. 

Laura A. Bettes, James J. Betteg Emma 
R. Williams, Mattie O. Drew, individually 
and as executrix of the estate of George 
F. Drew, N. Plant Osborne and Arthur 
T. Williams (the president), individual 
stockholders, defendants, moved to dismiss 
the bill as to them. 
fendant moved to strike certain portions 
of the bill of complaint and also the third 
prayer, based upon the allegation of the 
individual responsibility of Arthur T. Wil- 
liams the president. 

The cause came on for a hearing upon 
these motions. The decision of the motion 
of the corporation defendant depends upon 
the decision of the question whether the 
complainant can in his bill seeking speci- 
fic performance join a claim against an 
individual defendant for a breach of war- 
ran as to his power as agent to make the 
contract sought to be specifially performed. 
I am of the opinion that he can not and 
that the motions to strike out tle particu- 
lar portions of the bill and the third 
prayer will have to be granted. 

Necessary Parties. 

The next question on the motions of 
the individaul defendants is—can they be 
joined as defendants with the corporation 
in the bill seeking specific performance 
of the contract of the corporation. As I 
understand the contention of complainant, 
the stockholders are proper and necessary 
parties because under chapter 7933 laws of 
Florida the Legislature authorized a cer- 
tian proportion of the stockholders by 
vote to dispose of all the assets of a cor- 
poration and provided certain proceedings 
of the opposed stockholders to have their 
shares valued and paid for. The bill does 
not make the ease of a sale of all the as- 
the contrary it alleges that the 
particular property is not all the assets. 

In any event it is doubtful whether the 
Legislature the law of 1919, 
giving powers to the holders of a majority 
or three-fourths of the shares of a solvent 
and going corporation to dispose of the as- 
sets of a corporation formed and existing 
prior to the passage of the law. But i do 
not see how the chapter could apply in 
this does not, then the indi- 


sets; on 


could make 


case. If it 


vidual stockholders are not proper parties, 


The corporation is the legal entity to be 
bound, the stockholedrs have an interest 
in the corporation, but this interest, as I 
such an interest as to 
make them proper or necessary parties to 
a proceedings against the corporation in 
a case of this kind. : 

The motion to dismiss will be therefore 
granted. 

It will be so ordered. 


understand, is not 


June 18, 1926. 





District Court Upheld. 
Director GENERAL OF RAILROADS V. 
NEAUX; CIRCUIT COURT OF 
(No. 363.) j 
The decree of the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of. New 
York, in Director General of Railroads, 
libellant-appellee, v. William Molyneaux, 
respondent-appellant, was “affirmed in 
open court” by the Circuit Court of Ap: 
peals, Second Circuit. 
H. L. Cheymey, 
pellant ‘ 
c. I, Clark, New York City, for appellee, 
June 7. 1926. 
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Veterans’ Bureau 
Holds $13,000 for 
Long-Missing Man 


Former Soldier, With Arm 
and Leg Amputated, Last 
Heard of Selling Pencils 
in Kansas City. 


\ 


The United States Veterans’ Bureau has 
announced that the Bureau's Central Office 
fn Washington, is holding more than 
$13,000 in compensation and automatic in- 
surance due Frank Vincent, a disabled vet- 
eran of the World War, because they have 
mot been able to locate him. Mr. Vincent, 
Neb., 


Mo., 


heard 


1920, 


formerly of Riverton, was last 


of from Kansas City, October 15, 
when 


mantha J. 


mother, Mrs. Sa 


he 


he wrote to his 


Vince1 that was leaving 


it, 


} 


Kansas City, but failed to tell her where 


he was going. 


According to the Bureau, Mr. Vincent 


had been selling lead pencils on the streets 


of Kansas City, Mo., and any one who 


would have seen him there, it was stated, 


would have noted him from his crippled 


condition, his right forearm and leg havit 


been amputated and a “pegles”’ of wood 


strapped to his thigh over his clothing. 
According to records of the Bureau, Mr. 


Vincent was injured April 21, 1917, when, 


as a member of the Wyoming National 


Guard, he shot in foot 


the 
Crystal Lake, 


several 


was the right by 


discharge of his rifle 
Wyo. The bullet 
blood 


amputated 


accidental at 
shattered 
bones; poison followed, 
the 
Finally, 


the Bureau, the poison was communicated 


leg was below the knee. 


according to medical records of 


to his right arm, necessitating amputation 
ged Au 


certifie 


of the forearm and he was disc 


gust 15, 1917, on a surgeon's 
disability 

Aid Refused In 1918. 

When to 


reau for aid early 


he applied the Veterans’ Bu- 


in 1918, it was said, the 


bureau was compelled to disallow his claim 
laws that 


of 


payable 


as the at time governing the 


operation the bureau made compensa- 


tion only for injuries incurred 
after October 6, 
August 9, 1921, had amended this law mak- 
ing compensation payable 
curred on or after April 6, 
is 
municate 
did last ad- 
dress application blanks for compensation. 
Records show all 
returned unclaimed, as automatic 
insurance checks were mailed him, 
and in the five years, all 
forts by the bureau and his family to locate 
the missing ma 
it was said. 


1917. 


After the 


act of 


for in- 
the bureau 
effort to 

Vince nt 


injuriés 
1917, 


said to have made an 


to Mr. 


coni- 


this fact and 


actually send to known 


Ms 


letters were 
were 


the bureau 
which 
succeeding ef- 


n have proved unavailing, 


In the 
tion 
cent, 


meantime 
the 
father of the 
his mother, 
crippled 
with da 
Colorado. 
her as, 


informa- 
Almond Vin- 
missing man, died, ¢ 


according to 


received at bureau, 


nd 
re and 


now past ag 


80 years of 


from paralysis, lives 


alternately 
Nebraska 
to 


ighters or 
The 
under 


sons in and 
bure 
the 1 
made to her whilb the whereal 


son are 


au is unable assist 


iw, no 


unknown. 
May Be Declared Legally Dead. 


Mir. Vincent is described as being 5 


7 inch 
blue 
living 
other 
it will be 
Bary to li 


dead, 


height, with dark brown hair, 


eyes and fair complexion 


and 
In 
bureau, 


he would be 37 vears an- 


year, it was said at 


the 


possible and may become 
n Officially 


then h 


ve the vetera declared 


will missing 


as he ave been 


seven yeurs ue s taken 


lion i 


the 


bureau will then be e1 


v 
Ofticials 
may |} 


1ibled to aid his 


mother 


ive 
carcerated in s 
ing 
is 


e@ institution without hav- 
been identified, 


and a 
bu 


general appeal 
aid in 
field 


requested, 


sent out 
and 
pitals of the bureau 


it 


the reau to his 


search regional officers und hos- 


have been 


Was said, ‘ndeavor t ure any 
information concerning his past movements 
with a view to 


locating him 


South Dakota Postmasters 
Get Leave for Convention 


John 
Master 
dum authorizing 
convention of 
of the 
Postmasters 
6 and 7, 

The full text of 
ment follows 
of 
application 
desire to 
branch of 
trict 
August 


Hf. Bartlett, First Assistant Post- 


General, has approved a memoran- 
postmasters 
the South 

National League 


Falls, 


to attend the 
Dakota 
of 
D., 


State 
branch District 


at Sioux s. 


August 


1926 


Mr. Bartlett's announce- 


Leave absence is granted, without 
therefor, lo postmasters 
attend the South Dakota 
the National League 
Postmasters at Falls, D., 
6 and 7, 1926. Offices must be 
left in charge of competent and duly sworn 
employes. 
The actual 
convention, 
Ways, will 


charged 


who 
State 
Dis- 


of 


Sioux Ss. 


time required 
including 
be allowed 


against 


lo attend 
time 
pay and not 
leave, but upon 
a Yostmaster’s return to his office, he must 
promptly in charge 
of the which his office lo- 
cated the number of days absent 


the 
traveling both 
with 


annual 


report to the inspector 


division in 


1s 


Mr. Wilson Resigns as Chief 
Of Farm Management Division 


M I. 
chief of 


Wilson 
th 


for 

Division 
tht 

of 


the 
of ob 
Bure 
the 


past tWo Vveurs 


arma | Mittuepre- 
ment of 
tural Reonomi 
Agriculture | 


econo 


ind sol Agricul 


iu 
Department of 
H. R. Tolley, 


division his 


imned 
the 


re and 
iaivst 
appointed chicf 
Mr. Wilson the Mon 
tana State College Experiment Station and 


leg 
Was recalled to resume his work there. 


in been 
\ 


was on leave from 


| June 


lof $546 


June 


fas 
the 
| equal 


| miles, 


teet } 


neces- | 


paund Va 


1836) 
ederal Personnel 
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Orders 


| New Vice President 


And Schedyle Changes Announced | Of Fleet Corporation 


Post Office Department 


Approves 10 Proposals 


in 7 States for Mail Transportation. - 
— ' 


. 


The Post Office Department has an- 
| nounced its approval of 10 orders putting 
into effect the establishment of star routes 
in California, Kentucky, Montana, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Virginia and 
The orders also gave the 


names of the successful bidders. 


’ Washington. 


The full text of the orders are as follows: 

California—65600. Crannell to Eureka. 
The postmasters at Crannell and Eureka 
permitted to exchange 
desired, provided mails 
in regulation equipment by 
carrier and without additional ex- 
pense to the department. 

6562. Lakeshore Cedar Crest 
Huntington Lake to Big Creek, 115 miles 
and back, six times a week from June 1 to 
| September 30 of each year. Contractor to 
take first, and third-class and up 
to 100 pounds on regular trips, additional 
trips for 600 pounds or before seven days’ 
day 
mail 
Creek. 
1920. 

Huntington 
ton, 


are mails as 
be 


often 
carried 
sworn 


as such 


and 


and 


second, 





delay (one time.) 
from and 


August 1, 


running 
taken 
From 


Payments 
based 
to Big 


30, 


delivered 
1926, to 


on 


Lake Hotel Co., of Hunting: 
contractor, at the rate of $638.89 
for the period named in each year, for reg- 


ular scheduled service and per 100 pounds 


Lake, 


for fourth-lass mail on additional trips or 


in excess of 600 pounds on regular trips, 


} either way, between: Big Creek and Hunt- 


ington Lake, 


Crest, 


$0.40 Creek and Cedar 


and 


Big 


$0.65; Big Creek Lakeshore, 


$0.65. 
76563. Pine Valley, by Descanso, 
and 


Box delivery and 


Gustay, 


and to Sa 
back, 


collection 


Alpine, n Diego, 50.5 miles 


six times week 


a 


service required between Pine 
Valley and Alpfhe, both ways, and carrier 
mail at 
August 1, 
H. 
tor, at the rate of $1,700 per annum. 
Kentucky—30043. Ryan to Triplet, 12 
miles and back, three times a week. 
August 1, 1926, to 30, 
of contractor, 
per : 
Campton 
to 
(n. 


to collect Flinn 0.) 


1930. 


Springs 
June 


(n. 
30, 


From 
Charles 


1926, to 


Pennoyer, of Guatay, contrac- 


From 
Kiser 


rate 


June 1928 


Hardy, Ryan, the 


at 
nnum 

30044 High Falls and Pine 
& Nashville 


miles 


by 
Ridge Louisville 


station 


tailroad 


199 
», lows 


and 
August 1, 


Miller 
te of 


°o Six 
to 
Campton, 


$1,850 an- 


back, 


times a week. From 1926, 


30, 1928. 1... 5. of 


contractor, the ri 
num 


Montana—344. 


at per 


vin, 7 
From 
H. 


‘ate 


Oilmont to We 


miles and back, seven times a 
July 235, 
White, 
$1,200 per 


North 
Sapphire 


week. 


19 


26, to June 30, 1930 


George 
of Oilmont, contractor, at the 
annum. 

Carolina — 18580. Cashiers, 
and Oakland, to Lake Toxa- 
15.5 miles and back, six times a week. 
From July 2 1926, to June 30, Wal- 
E. McCall, of Cashiers, ut 
rate of $1,379.04 per annum. 

North Dakota—61219—Bessie 
to 26.5 


week 


of 


by 


Way, 
1928. 
ter contractor, 
to Ranger, 


three 


back, 

travel north 8 
north 1 mile, west 1 
about 0.8 
mile, and 
returning over 
of sec- 
south 1 


miles and 


times a Carrier to 
west miles, 


mile, north 7 miles, 


northerly 1 


east mile, 


north 


mile, east 1 


and northeast t 
the 


tion 5, 


Rangers 


oO 
same road to 


thence 


southwest corner 


east 1 mile, 


mile, 


east 3 miles, south 7 miles, east 2 miles, 


south 3 m west 2 miles, 
to 
required in addition to us 


ual box delivery and collection service 


south 1 


mile, 


west 1 mile,,and south Bessie. 


Contractor to be 
to sell 
stamp supplies, deliver registered matter, 
for applications 
orders and the money therefor; 
itter presented for 
surance and C. O. 
st 1, to 
Williams, Bessie, 


of 


accept and give receipts 


for money 
for 

for 

From g 


also m registration 
D 


June 


or parcels. 


2 2 
30, 1930 


Frood 
the ra 


Virginia—14774. 


contractor, 
$1.200 per annum. 


at 
te 


by 
Grundy, 


Marvin Hanger 


nsant (n. 0.) to 16 


miles 
Au- 
Howard 


the 


times a 
to 


and back, six week, 


30, 


From 
gust |, 


June 1929. 


Keen, of 
of $995 


Hanger, contractor, at rate 


per annum 


Washington—71997.'Spokane, by Deer 
1 R 


Park, Clayton, Loon Lake, @pringdale, Val- 
Addy, to Colville, 


miles and back, seven week. 


lex, Chewelah, and 82 


times a Con- 
to 


Contract 


tractor not required other 


Col- 


un- 


transport 
first-class mail. 


Stage 


with 
Colville, 
Laws and 


e-Spokane Line, of 
Postal 


temporary 


* section 1396, Resgula- 


tions, for star route service, 


from August 1 to December 31, 1926, at the 


$2,400 per annum. 
Postoffice 


the 


Department also) an- 


nounced discontinuance of 


Lake 


irol , between 


star routes 


between Toxaway and 


North C 
Grundy, 


} running 
Cashiers, Deskins 


and between She- 


At the same time 


} and Virginia, 
| boygan and Koler, Wis. 


the department announces changes in and | 


, Schedules on 
The full 
lows: 


existing star routes. 


text of the announcement fol 

Discontinued: 

North 
to Cashiers. From July 24, 1926. 
by No. 18580). 

Virginia—14540. Deskins 
From July 31, 1926. 
No. 14774) 

Wisconsin—29269. Chicago 
Western 


boygan 


Carolina—1832 Lake Toxaway 

(Super- 
seded route 
to Grundy. 
(Superseded by route 
& 
(n. 0.) 
Authority for employ- 
ment of temporary service on this route 


30, 192 


North 


tailway station at She- 


to Ixoler. 


is terminated from June 


No. 39996.) 


(Su- 
by 
Changed 


perseded route 


Arkansas 7275. Walnut 
April 5, 


proposal 


htidge 
Order rescinding 
of Victor Robert 
for service on this route is revoked. 
47428. to 
|} July 15, and 
to 


to 


Legypt. of 1926, 


acceptance of 


Owensville tubicon. From 
1926, 
be from 
by 1 


tmue in 


change restate service 


so us Owensville 


to 


to Rubicon, 


returnin silter Creek Owensville 


noe ch lance 


California oO. Pauwels 


(Bul 
the 


to Jolon Order 


June 15, 1026 1410S), is miodilted 


lo cormtinue contract for 


this until 
1926. 

Maine—1 st C% ‘ 

Landing May 


is modified su as to state route from North 


fon route in fores August 14, 


a4 


Nerth [a 


Orde. 


to Boat 


(n. vo.) of 20, 1926, 


service 


‘New and Discontinued Star Routes 
| 


East Carry to Seboomook Landing (n. 0.), 
instead of to 


as to 


boat landing (n. o.), and so 
contract’ with Thomas Miller, of 
North East Carry, for service from May; 
20 30, 1926, at the rate of 
$100 a month, instead of to authorize the 
postmaster at North East Carry to em- 
ploy service at not to exceed $100 a month, 
service to be performed by a schedule satis- 
factory to the department of not to exceed 
one hour's time each with 
understanding that usual box delivery and 
collection service is to be performed and 
that service will cease when boat service 


ceases for the season. 


to November 


running Way, 


Oklahoma—353179. 
quah. Order of June 23, 
supplying Tuscania 
June 4, 1926, 
a decrease in distance 
ive July 1, 1926. 

53997. 


June 


Tuscania to 

1926 (Bul. 
at the site 
modified so 
of 0.25 


Tahle- 
14100), 
authorized 

state 
effect- 


is as to 


mile, 


Pauls Valley 
of 1926 (Bul. 
so as to include the 
two be 


Order 
modified 


to Lindsay. 
14114), 
words ‘‘not to exceed 
in each direc- 


29 
~o, 


is 


pouches to carried 


tion.”” 
Oregon—73997. 
to Seal Rock. 


and 


Southbeach Dock (n, 0.) 

From July 15, 1926, embrace 
Southbeach, termini, 
in 


supply between 
no change 

West 
to Zona. 


ice 


distance. 
16317. 
From July 15, change serv- 
to at Geneva, omitting 
o.), no change in distance. 


Virginia: Geneva 


1926, 


(in. 0.) 


so as begin 


Geneva (n. 
Schedules 
Arkansas — 229. Canehill to 

railread 


daily 


Lincoln 
Canehill 


station (n Leave 


except Sunday 7 a 


Lincoln 


m. Arrive 
by 8:30 

Leave Lincoln railroad station (n. 
lily except of 
mail from m., but 
not later than 9:45 a. Arrive Canehill 
in 144 hours. Leave Canehill daily except 
Sunday 2:30 p.m. Arrive Lincoln by 3:45 
p.m. Le Lincoln by 3.45 p. m. Leave 
Lincoln daily except Sunday on receipt of 
mail from train due about 5:30 p. m., 
not later thar Arrive 
hill in 1%, hours. ‘Effective at once. 

47247. Fox to Shirley: 
except Sunday 7 


railroad station (n. 0.) 


0.) 


m 
di Sunday on _ receipt 
train due about $:45 a. 


m. 


save 


but 
6:30 p. m. Cane- 
Leave Fox daily 
Arrive Shirley by 
Shirley daily except 
on receipt of mail from train due 
about 9:40 a. m., but not later than 1 p. m. 
Arrive Fox hours. Effective at once. 
47435. Benton to 
Lily 


a. Mm. 


8:40 a. m. Leave 


Sunday 


in 2 
Paron: 
Sunday 9:3 
p. 


730 


Leave Ben- 
Ar- 
Leave Paron daily 
m. 


except 
by 1 
except Sunday 1 
: Et 
California — 76562. Lakeshore to Big 
Creek: Leave Lakeshore daily except Sun- 
day 9:15 a. m. Arrive Big Creek by 10:35 
a.m. Leave Big Creek daily except Sun- 
day 2 p. m. Arrive Lakeshore 
p. effective August 1, 1926. 


a. m. 


rive Paron 


m. 
p. 


ective 


Arrive Benton 


at once. 


@.9= 
vile 


by 
m. 
76563. Pine Valley daily except Sunday 

Arrive San Diego by 11 a. m. 
Leave Sun Diego daily except Sunday on 
receipt of mail from train No. 72, but not 
later than p. Arrive Pine Valley 
in 313 Effective August 1, 1926. ‘ 
Castle 0.) 


2:30 


m. 
hours. 
Idaho—7¢ 
Murphy: Le: 


day 4 a. m. 


Creek (in. to 
ve Oreana daily except Sun- 
Arrive Murphy by 10 a. m. 
Leave Murphy daily exc ept Sunday on re- 
ceipt of mail 


but 


from 
later 


hours. 


train due 


p. 


about 10:20 


m., 
Oreana 


not 
6 


than 1 m. Arrive 
Oreana daily 
of mail from 
Arrive Castle Creek (n.o.) in 115 
Leave Castle Creek (n. 0.) daily ex- 
Sunday immediately 
Arrive li, 


in Leave 


except Sunday on receipt 
hours. 


aeret P 
ep after 


arrival, 


Oreana Effective at 


in hours, 


once, 
Louisiana — 19324, 


Napoleonville to 
Donaldsonville: 


Leave Napoleonville daily 
Sunday 7 a.,1 and 11:30 ‘a. m. 
Donaidsonvillé 30 m. and 
Leave Donaldsonville daily except 
on receipt of mail from trains due 
9:30 m. and 1:45 p. and 
not later than 11 m. and 
Arrive Napoleonville in 114 hours. 
Leave Napoleonville Sunday Ar- 
rive Donaldsonville by 8:30 a. m. Leave 
Donaldsonville Sunday on receipt of mail 
from train due 
later 11 Arrive Napoleonville 
in 113 hours. Effectiive at once. \ 

Kentucky — 30043. to Triplet: 
Wednesday, und 
Arrive Triplet by 11 a. 
Leave Triplet Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday 12 m. Arrive by 4:30 p. 
effective August 1, 1926. 30044. Campton 
to Louisville & Nashville Railroad station 
When 


except 
Arrive 
J p. m 
Sunday 
about 
p. 
6 p.m. 


n. 


by 8: a. 


a. m. 5:05 


m., but 


a. 


7. & ™M: 


about 
m. 


9:30 a. m., but not 
than a. 


Ryan 
Leave Ryan 


6 


Mondgy. 
Friday m. 


m. 


330 a. 


Ryan m. 


(n. 0.) motor vehicle can be 
leave Campton daily except Sunday 
m Arrive station by 9:15 
Station daily except 
mail 
not 


ton in 


used 
, & 
a. m. Leave 
receipt of 
but 
Arrive Camp- 
When motor vehicle can 
not be used leave Campton daily except 
Sunday 5 a. m. \ 


Sunday on 
about 
m. 


from train 


than 


due 
10:25 


hours. 


9:25 a. m., 
later 


21, 


Arrive station by 9:15 a. 
Leave station daily except Sunday on 
receipt of mail from about 
but not later than 10:25 a. 
rive Camppton in 5 hours, 
1, 1926. 
Michigan—37996. 
pus Martius (n. o.), 
Ville daily except 


m. 
train due 9:2: 
as TRz, Ar- 
effective August 


m. 


Northville 
Detroit: 
Sunday 
rive Campus Martius (n. 


to Cam- 
Leave North- 
6:0 p.m. Ar- 
0.) by 9:05 p. m. 
Leave Campus Martius (n. o.) daily except 
Sunday 9:30 p.m. Arrive Northville by 5 
p. effective at once. 
Missouri—45996. Cuba 
0.) to Steelville: Le 
except Sunday receipt 
train No. 6, due about 5:20 
Steelville in 40 minutes. 
| daily except Sunday 
station by 6:45 a. m. 
Montana—t3464. 
Leave 


m. 


railroad 
ave 


Station 
station daily 

of mail 

m. 


(n. 


on from 


a. Arrive 
Leuve Steelville 
605 a. m. Arrive 
Iiffective at once 
Oilmont to 





Kevin: 
Oilmont 
by | p 
Artive Oilmont 
byek, 


daily 11:30 a. Arrive 
Kevin 
. 
July 25, 

North 
Toxaway: 
| day 12:45 
1 3:15 p. m. 
| cept Sunday 


Leive 


m IKNevin daily 


30 


mi. beffective 


Cuvoling SSS, Caushiers to 


ort. ’ 
Leave Cashiers daily exce pt Sun- 
p.m. Arrive 


} 
Lake Toxaway by 


on receipt of mail from train 
{ 


j due about 2:45 p. m., but not later than 4 


Leave Lake Toxaway daily ex- 


Is J. Harry Philbin 


James Wilson, Reappointed to 
Succeed Himself as 
Director of Oper- 
ations. 


Brig. Gen. A. C. Dalton, U. A., Ret., 
president of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, has announced several changes in 
the personnel of the curporation, as a re- 
sult of his contemplated reorganization. 

G. K. Nichols, vice of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, has re- 
signed. J. Harry Philbin, director of ship 
sales, was appointed vice president. Mr. 
Philbin will perform the duties of both of- 
fices for the time being 

Place Not to Be Filled. 

Louis A. H. Cholot, special assistant to 
the president of the Fleet Corporation, has 
resigned. For the present his position 
will not be filled, General Daiton said. 

James of 
who submitted his resignation coincident 
with the change in th: of 
the Fleet Corporation, was reappointed to 
succeed himself. 


Ss. 


president 


Wilson, director operations, 


administration 


“T want to follow the policy of promoting 
within the department Dalton 
said, “if I can find men who are 
capable of filling the places. Mr. Philbin’s 
general knowledge of administrative 
activities, together with his long service 
and my desire to stay within the organiza- 
tion so far as I can, led me to make this 
selection. 


General 


the 


the 


No Interference Policy. 

“I will pursue the policy of appointing 
responsible heads of departments, 
them as little@interference a 
hold them strictly responsible for the man- 
agement of their departments. When I 
Want any special information, special 
investigation, I feel I call the 
heads of departments for what [ want, and 
therefore will not at least for 
the present, a successor Mr. Cholot 


give 


s possible, and 


or 
can on 
require, 
to 


Open Branch Post Offices 
At Steubenville. Ohio 


Effective August 1, the Post Office 
partment will establish branch stations 
at Steubenville, Ohio, it has been officially 
announced at the Department. 

The Department has announced 
that the centract with the Metor Bus.Com- 
pany of Chippewa Falls, Wis., to 
port the mails between Wausau 
Athens, Wis., has 

The full text of the 
effect the contract follows: 

Wasau to Athens, and 
six times a week. Contractor not required 
to transport than and 
newspaper mail. Contract with The Motor 
Bus Co., of Chippewa Falls, under 
1396, Postal 
temporary 
21, 

20 


De- 


also 


trans- 
and 
been accepted. 


order putting into 


28 miles back, 


other first-class 
section 
Regulations, for 
service July 
19 rate of 


Laws and 
from 


at the 


star-route 
1926, to June 30, 


per 


ov 


=, 
annum. 

p. m. Arrive Cashiers Eef- 
fective July 26, 1926. 

North Dakota 
Ranger: Leave Bessie 
and Friday 
10 
day, and Friday 


in 14% hours. 


— 61219. to 
Monday, Wednesday, 
m. Arrive 
tanger Monday, Wednes- 
10:30 a. m. Arrive 
by 1:30 p. iffective August 1, 1926. 

Oklahoma 53192. Kingfisher to 
Loyal: Leave Kingfisher daily except Sun- 
day 8:45 a.m. Arrive Loyal by 10:45 a. m. 
Leave Loyal daily except Sunday 
Arrive Kingfisher by 2 p. m. 
once. 


Bessie 
7:30 a. tanger by 


a.m. Leave 
Bessie 
m. 


12 m. 
Effective at 
Oregon—73362. Condon to Prairie City: 
Leave Condon daily as soon as mail from 
morning train is available. 
City in 12 hours. 
7:30 


m. 


Arrive Canyon 
Leave Canyon City daily 
Arrive Condon City by 7:30 p. 
Leave Canyon City daily 8 a. Ar- 
Prairie City by 9:30 Leave 
Prairie City daily 3 p. m. 
City by 4:30 p. m. Effective at once. 


™m. 


a. 
m. 
rive 


a. m. 


Arrive Canyon 


Texas—When motor vehicle can be used. 
50494. Ace to Livingston: 
except Sunday 8 a 
daily 
from 


Leave Ace daily 
m. Arrive Livingston 
except Sunday on receipts of 
train about 11:36. Arrive 
hours. 

When vehicle cannot used: 
Leave Ace daily except Sunday 6:30 a. m. 
Arrive Livingston by 12 
ingston daily except Sunday 1 p. 
Ace by 6:30 p. m. Effective at 

Virginia—14774 Marvin to Grundy: 

Leave Marvin daily except Sunday 7:30 a. 
m. Arrive Grundy 11:30 a. 
Grundy daily except Sunday on receipt of 
mail from train due about 12:30 p. m., but 
not later than 1 p. m. Arrive Marvin 
in 4 hours. Effective August 1, 1926. 


mail 
due Ace 
in 2 
motor be 


m. Leave Liv- 
Arrive 


once, 


m. 


by m. Leave 


30 


Washington—71236. Centralia to Koplah: 
Leave Centralia daily except Sunday 1 p. 
m. Arrive by 2:30 p. 
Koplah daily except Sunday 2:45 p. m. 
rive Centralia 4:15 p. Effective 
once. 

71997. Spokane 
to May 31: Leave 
Sunday 4 p. m. 
m. 


Leave 
Ar- 
at 


Koplah m. 


by m. 
to Colville—October 1 
Spokane daily except 
Arrive Colville by 7:30 p. 
Leave Colville daily except Sunday 4 
p.m. Arrive Spokane by 7:30 p. m. 
Spokane 8 a. m. Arrive 
by Arrive Spokane 
a. 


Leave 
Colville 
11:30 


Sunday 
11:30 a. 
m. 

June 1 to September 30: 
daily except Sunday 5 p. m. 
ville by 8:30 p. m. 
cept Sunday 5 


m. by 
Leave Spokane 
Col- 
Leave Colville daily ex- 


Arrive 


p. m. Arrive Spokane 
Leave Spokane Sunday 8 a. m. 
Arrive Colville by 11:30 a. m. 
ville Sunday 8 a. m. Arrive Spokane by 
11:30 a. m. Effective August 1, 1926. 
West Virginiua—16317. Geneva to Zona: 
Leave Geneva daily except Sunday 7:30 
Arrive Zona by 9 a. ™. Leave Zona 
receipt) of mail 
than l0:45 a 
hours, bffective 


by 
8:30 p.m. 


Leave Col- 


a.m. 


daily exeept Sunday on 


but not later 
Lis 


from Spencer 


m. Arrive 


Geneva in 


July to, 1926. 
Wisconsin— 39094, Wausau to Athens: 
Wausau daily except Sunday 7:45 a 
Athens by 8:55 
Athens daily except Sunday 
Arrive Wausau 6:30 p. m. 


July 21, 1926, 


Leave 
Leave 
p. m 
Ioffective 


m. Arrive a. m. 


5:18 


by 


Army and Navy 


} 
} 





Posta 


Latest Government Documents 
and Publications 


OCUMENTS described in this column are obtainable at prices stated from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Digests are printed so they may be cut out and pasted on the Standard Library- 
Index and File Card, measuring 7.5 centimeters by 12.5 centimeters, approximately 3 
by 5 inches, used in the majority of the librarics in America, and filed for reference. 


Notice to Libraries: 
Numbers enclosed 
as a whole. 


in (J 
Numbers enclosed 
printed for an EARLIER 
usable for this reprint 
those ordering cards 


m= <>) 
issue of 


from this 
check 


list 
has 


AERONAUTICAL BULLETIN: Published in the Airways Section, Office of the Chief 
of Air Service: STATE SERIES BULLETIN NUMBER 484: JUNI 21, 1926. 
tion and description of Pitcairn Commercial 


5 cents. 


THE INSPECTION STAMP AS A GUIDE TO WHOLESOME MEAT. 
Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture: Is- 
sued by the Department as Miscellaneous Circular Number 63: May, 


56 cents per copy. . 


This circular describes briefly the manner in which the Federal meat-inspection 
It discusses the extent of Federal supervision over the meat supply 
and the 
It points out, likewise, opportunitties for supplementing Federal inspection 


service operates. 
and how 
benefits. 

with State or municipal inspection. 


producers, consumers, 


Necessarily the technical and legal sides of the work are unsuitable for full dis- 
Pensons interested in those phases of meat 
meat-inspection 
on file in federally inspected establishments and at libraries generally. 


cession in a brief circular of this kind. 


inspection should consult the 


; : aaahio 
GENERAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
University of Texas. 


Education, Department of the Interior. 


This report concerns itself with 


The Library of Congr ess 
indicate an open 

indicate 
the 
Cards require about 
will 
its usual 


Being advance sheets from the Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States 1922-1924, and issued as Bulletin, Number 5, by the Bureau of 


the growth and progress of general 


extension for the biennial period 1922-1924. 


extension activities of universities and colleges in the fields not covered by agricultural 


and home economics extension under th¢ 
land-grant colleges. 

“The report 
resources for 


upon 


makes no at 
such 


has 


pretense 


securing data render 


which the report is based 


holding membership in the National University [Extension Association, of which there 
The reason for this limitation is the fact that in these institutions 
standardized 
and to arrive at some evaluation of the results in general terms. 
limitation to the report in the fact that data were not available from all the member 
institutions, though a request for such data was sent to every institution on the list, 
together with questionnaires concerning matters of special interest and importance. 
Duplicate requests were sent to those who failed to report the first time.” 

It is believed that the data and conclusions here reported are indicative of the 
of 


are 41 
the 


at present. 


work has been sufficiently 


progress and development in this field 


university work has progress been more notable or more significant. 


Army Orders 


Ordnance Department. 

Following reserve officers to active duty 
at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.: Maj. 
Ralph E. Parker, Birmingham, Ala.; Capt. 
John A. Colborn, Washington, D. C.; Capt. 
David lL. Woodberry, Baltimore, Md.; 2nd 
Lt. Osedr A. Muenz, Canton, Ohio; 1st Lt. 
Harry Parker, Meriden, Conn. 

Quartermaster Corps. 

Blake, Maj. Cincinnatus B., Res., Louis- 
ville, Ky., to active duty at Jeffersonville, 
Ind. 

Phillips, Capt. 
sonville, 


William H., 
Ind., to active duty 
ville intermediate depot. 

Simpson, Capt. French C., 
asst. general superintendent, Army Trans- 
port Service, San Juan, Porto Rico. 


, Jeffer- 
Jefferson- 


Saas 
Aes. 


at 


designated 


Cavalry. 

Capt. Ralph C., from 
Wyo., to Fort Riley, Kans. 
2nd Lt. Glenn O., det. in Air 
Corps: from Fort Riley, Kans., to Primary 

Fiying School, Field, Tex. 

Pratt, 2nd Lt. James G., det. Air Corps; 
Fort Riley, Primary Fly- 
ing School, Brooks Field, Tex. 


Thomas, 
Russell, 
Barcus, 


Fort D. 
A. 


Brooks 


from Kans., to 
Miscellaneous. 
Wheeler, Col. Joseph, jr., adj. gen., from 
Army and Navy Gen. Hosp., Hot Springs 
National Park, Ark., to Washington, D. C. 
Baker, ist Lt. John H., U. S. A., Ret., 
further active duty at Cleve- 
revoked. 
Capt. Willson Y., jr., 
D. C., will report to 
retiring board for examination. 
Resignations. 
Purdie, Capt. Kenneth S., C. A. 
Conlon, Ist Lt. Chester L., Cav. 
Leave of Absence. 
Capt. Vivian Z., Dent. 


ors. from 

land, Ohio, 
Stamper, 

Washington, 


Eng., 


Army 


Brown, Corps, 
mo. 
Snow, Maj. 
Field Art., 1 
Sears, Capt. Charles H., Inf., 1 mo. ext. 
Hunt, Ist Lt. Henry J., jr., 
10 days ext. 
Wyant, Capt. 
days ext. : - 
Beeman, Capt. Howard N., Vet. Corps, 
10 days ext. 
Jordan, ist Lt. 
ext. 


Gen. William J., Chief of 


mo. 


Sig. Corps, 


Lawrence B., Cav., 10 


James B., Air Corps, 1 


mo. 


U.S. Navy Orders 


The Navy Department has announced 
the following orders issued to naval offi- 
cers 

Comdr. William F. Amsden, det. Nav. 
Trng. Sta., Newport, R. I.; to command U. 
S. S. Smith Thompson. 

Lieut. Roscoe F. Dillen, 
San Francisco; to Army 
Washington, D. C. ‘ 

Lieut. Campbell D. Edgar, det. 
Naval Academy; to temp, duty Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Lieut. Comdr. Herbert G. Gates, det. 
Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash.; to Navy 
Yard, New York, N. Y. es 

Lieut. Comdr. Lewis J. Stecher, det. 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H.; to U.S. S. 
Wright. 

Lieut. W. Erickson, det. Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa.; to Aircraft Sqdns., 
Lattle Fleet. 

Lieut. Allen P. Flagg, det. V. I*. Sqnd. 2, 
Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Fleet; to Bu. Aero. 

Lieut. Kenneth F. Horne, det. U. S. 8. 
Patoka; to Navy Yard, Boston. 

Lieut. Ernest W. Leith, det. V. 
1, Aireraft Sqdns., Buttle leet; 
Air Sti, Anacostia, D.C. 

Lieut. Ralph G. Moody, det. Navy Yard, 

to U:.8. 8. 
A. Scott, 


det. Rec. Ship, 
War College, 


Comdr. 


Oscar 


yr. 
to 


Sqdn. 
Nav. 


Brazos. 
det. aide 
Fleet; to 


Boston, Mass.; 
Lieut. Carl 
Aireraft Sqdns., Battle 

Sta., Pensacola, I la. 


Lieut. William G. Tomlinson, det. V. I. 


staff, 
Air 


on 
Navy. 


thoroughness. 


come 
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| Service 


numbers are likewise’ given. 
entry covering the _ serial set 
the Congressional Library card 
document and substantially correct and 
four weeks to prepare and print; 
occasionally have to wait; the OUT 
significance. 


card 
card 


Reloca- | 
Price, 
26231.) 


Field, Hatboro, Pennsylvania. 


[23- 


| 
By John R. | 
| 


1926. Price, 
Agr. 26-887. 


public generally may derive the greatest 


law and regulations which are kept 


By Thomas H. Shelby, Dean of Extension, 


1D} 208. 
university 


26 


Price, 5 cents per copy. 
By general university extension is meant 
Federal 


Federal subsidy acts through the 


The 


impossible. 


limitations of time and 


The 


universities 


information | 
| 


ambition 
largely 


an 


from and colleges 


degree of 
There 


to enable some comparison, 


is a further 


service. Probably in no other field of 


Corbin, Capt. George A., Inf., 1 mo. 
The War Department has issued the fol- 
lowing orders to Army personnel: 
Medical Corps. / | 
Ist Lt. Frank W.,'Res., Wash- 
, © at Denver, 


Messer, 


ington, D. active duty 


_16 


|} eases as a 





Colo. 
Spittler, 1st 
tain City, 
Colo. 
Burkett, 1st 
dusky, Ohio, 
Tex. 


Lt. August W., Res., Foun- | 
Wis., to active duty at Denver, | 
! 


Lt. Leslie V., 
active 


San- 


Res., 


to duty at El 


Paso, 
Theis, Ist Lt. Edward H., Res., Granite 
City, lL, to active duty at San Francisco, 
Calif. 

James, ist Lt. William M., Res., Spring- 
field, Mo., to active duty at Fort 
Houston, Tex. 


Sam 


Howard, Maj. Allen R., from 
cisco, Calif., to Canal Zone. 


San Fran- 


Clinard, Capt. Shores E., from 
Field, Va., to Canal Zone. 


Langley 


Brown, Capt. Eli E, from Washington, D. | 
C., to Philippine Islands. : ] 
Capt. E., 
San Calif. 

Steenberg, Capt. Hubert &., 
Zone to Langley Field, Va. 


Hesner, 
Zone to 


George 
Francisco, 


from Canal 


from Canal 

Hayes, Capt. Henry W. S., from Philip- 
pine Islands to Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 

Gallagher, Capt. Joseph F., detailed mem- 
ber board to meet at Washington, D. C., 
examine applicants for commission 
Medical Dept., Samuel J. 
M. C. 


to 
in 
vice Turnbull, 
Dental Corps. 
Leigh, Capt. Rufus W.., 
Dowell, to Hawaiian Dept. 
Scheuman, Capt. William F., 
Dept. to Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 
Medical Administration 
Ramsey, ist Lt. James A., 
Dept., to St. Louis, Mo. 
Houck, Ist Lt. Alfred T., from St. Louis, 
Mo., to Hawaiian Dept. 
Cavalry. 
Fair, Lt. Col. John S., 
Walter Reed Gen. 
D. C., for treatment. 
Ordnance Department. 
Williams, Maj. Clarence (C., reap- 
pointed for 4+ years as Chief of Ordnance. 
ww 


from Fort Me- 


Hawaiian 


Corps. 
from tla- 


waiian 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
Hiosp., Washington, 


to 


Gen. 


| of 





Sadn. 1, Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Fleet; 
Nav. Air Sta., Anacostia, D. C. 

Lieut. DeWitt C. Watson, det. command 
V. O. Sqdn. 4, Aircraft Sqdns., Battle 
Fleet; to Nay. Air Sta., Anacostia, D. C. 

Lieut. Llewellyn H. Wentworth, det. U. 
S. S. Brazos; to continue treatment Nav. 
Hosp., Boston. 


to 


Lieut. (j. -g¢.) Laurence A. Abercrombie, 
det. U. S. S. Utah: to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. (j. gs.) Warren F. Simrell, jr., 
tec. Ship, New York; to Nav. Air 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Lieut. (j. ¢.) Donald F. 
S. Worden; to temp. duty 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Ensign Charles lL. Lee, det. U. 
bridge; to temp. duty Nav. Air 8 
cola, Fal. 

Ensign Gerald B. Ogle, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla.; to U. 8S. S. Kane. 

Lieut. George P. Quinn (M. C.), det. Rec. 
Bks., Philadelphia, Pa.t to Div. 38, Dest. 
Sqdns., Sets. leet. 

Lieut. Willikm RR. Burns cb. ), det. 
Navy Yard, New York; to temp. duty Navy, 
Med, School, Washington, Db. C. 

Lieut. Carlton B. Morse (D. C.), det. Navy. 
Med. School, Washington, D, C. 

Lt. (j. g.) Daniel W. Ryan (D. C. 


det. 
Sta., 


Smith, det. . 
Nay. 


Ss. 
Air Sta., 
S. S. 
ta., Pettsa- 


Bain- 


), det. 


} tion 





Roads, 
School, 


Navy. Trng. Sta., N. O. B., Hampton 
Va.; temp. duty Nav. Med. 
Washington, D. C. 


to 


World War 


Veterans 


Lawyers to Be Chosen 
For Advisory Council 
To Veterans Bureau 


American Bar Association 
“Agrees to Cooperate for Pro- 
tection of Incompetent 
Service Men. 


A resolution was adopted by the Ameri- 
Bar 


Denver, Colo., pledging its coopera- 


can Association in convention July 
at 
to Veterans’ Bureau in solving 


tion the 


commit- 


director of the bureau, announced July 17. 


problems of guardianship and 


ment, Brigadier General Frank Hines, 


This information, it was stated, was 
wired to Director Hines by William Wolff 
Smith, general counsel of the bureau, now 
who also added 
of 


New York, the newly elected president of 


the convention, 


Charles §S. 


attending 


that ex-Governor Whitman 


the Bar Association, as well as John Lewis 


Smith of Washington, D. C., and Kenaz 


Huffman of Denver, rendered much as- 


sistance in bringing this matter to its pres- 
ent status. . 


Arrangements for the selection and ap- 


pointment of a proposed committee will 
be taken up with Director Hines upon the 
return of Mr. to the it 
was learned. 
Text 


text 


Whitman Kast, 
of Statement. 
full 


nouncement 


The of Director Hines’ an- 


as well as the resolution 


adopted by the Bar Association follows: 


The American Bar Association in con- 


vention at Denver, Colo., yesterday unani- 


mously adopted a resolution pledging its 
cooperation to the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau in the of guar- 
dianships and commitment, General Frank 
T. Hines, the 


nounced this morning. 


solving problems 


director of bureau, an- 
The resolution as adopted follows: 
“Whereas the United States 

Bureau charged with the 


20,000 


Veterans’ 
is care the 
of 
the World War suffering from mental dis- 
result of their to their 
as well more than 20,000 or- 
phans of veterans who died in battle or 
from wounds or diseases contracted in the 
Service, and 

“Whereas, Frank T. Hines, di- 
rector the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, solicited the 
and 


of 


persons and estates of veterans 
service 


country as 


General 
of 
has sympathetic coop- 
of the American 
solving the problem 
guardians for the in- 
sane and minor wards of the Government, 
the care of their persons and estates, uni- 
form commitment laws in the several 
States, and other guardianship and ad- 
ministrative problems, now 
Committee to Be Named. 

Therefore, be it resolved that the Ameri- 
can Bar Association expresses its deep 
interest in the welfare of the mentally 
afflicted veterans of the World War and the 
minor children of 


eration assistance 
Bar 


of 


in 
proper 


Association 


securing 


those who gave their 
all for their country, pledges its coopera- 
tion to the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau in solving the problems of guardian- 
ship and commitment, and it further 
“Resolved, that the president of the 
American Bar Association be and he here- 
by is authorized and directed to 
with the request of the director 
United States Veterans’ Bureau and 
nate members of association for ap- 
pointment the of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau as advisory coun- 
cil Tor the United States Veterans‘ Bu- 
reau, and its director, legal questions 
connected with the guardianship 
insane minor wards the 
ment.” 
William 
the 
aut the 


be 


comply 
the 
nomi- 


of 


this 


by director 


of 


the 
Govern- 


of 


and of 


Wolff 
bureau 


Smith, 
who 
convention, 
mation to the of 
stating that ex-Governor 
Whitman of New York, the newly elected 
president of the Bar Association, as well 
as John Lewis Smith of Washington, D. C 
and Kenaz Huffman 
much ussistance 
to 


legal 
in 
wired 


counsel 
is attendance 
this infor- 
the bureau, 
Charles: S. 


director 


of Denver 
bringing 
conclusion. 
the selection and ap- 
pointment of this committee will be taken 
up with General Hines Mr. 
Whitman returns Fast. 


rendered 
in this matter 
a successful 
Arrangements for 


as soon as 


Instructions Given 
On Postal Changes 


Postmasters Told How to Submit 
Recommendation for Alter- 
ations in Personnel. 


Instructions tg. postmasters at offices of 
the first and second class regarding their 
recommendations for appointments, promo- 
tions, or other changes in personnel have 
been issued by the Post Office Department. 
The purpose for the issuance of the in- 
structions, the Department said, is to have 
postmasters fill in the forms the informa- 
actually desired, and any additional 
information be transmitted to the Depart- 
ment in a separate letter attached to the 
forms. 

The full text 
nounceinent, which 
Il. Bartlett, Virst 
General, follows: 
at 


of the 


was 


Department's, an- 
signed 
Assistant 


by John 


Postmaster 


Postmasters offices of the first and 


| second class and postmasters at Offices of 
; the third class having village (or city) de- 


livery service are directed when submitting 
forms showing recommendations 


r for 
pointments, promotions, or 


ap- 
other changes 
in personnel to omit all matter except that 


aetually ealled for Addis 


tional be neces: 
Kury to the department in cer- 
tain cases should be in the form of a letter 
attached to the forms. 

This 


on such 


Which 


forms, 


information 


it may 


to submit 


order relates 


52 
1530, 


particularly 


1531, 1532, 


to 
15338, 


the 


Forms and 


use of 


Lovo. 





